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THis book is not the result of a sudden impulse, or de- 
sire of its author to appear among the many who have 
attempted to write the ‘‘ Life of Garfield”; it is rather the 
consummation of a purpose formed nearly twenty years 
ago. In 1868 the author wrote a sketch of General Gar- 
field’s life, which was submitted to him, and received his 
sanction, as a ‘‘ discriminating and faithful sketch.” Mr. 
Garfield also expressed his approbation of the author’s 
purpose ‘‘to some day write a Life of Garfield,” mainly 
for the young. 

It is not necessary to give any reasons why the book was 
not written during the lifetime or the rising greatness 
of its distinguished subject. ‘The reason is apparent to 
those who understand the difficulty of placing a proper es- 
timate on the life and character of a rapidly rising and 
growing man. Neither is it necessary to make any apology 
for its appearance now. 

The author’s acquaintance and friendship with Mr. Gar- 
field began in 1853, and continued without abatement or 
interruption until his death in 1881. It is not assumed 
that this friendship for General Garfield was more intimate 
than the friendship of many others. Neither does he 
claim that the Life which he has written is an ‘‘ adequate 
life.” Of its merits its readers must judge. All that the 
author claims is that, from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian, he has endeavored to present a discriminating and 


faithful record of the life of one who was more than a 
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friend to him, and whose character he ere appreciated 
and ardently admired. 

It has been said, ‘‘ That few men ever saw clear around 
General Garfield, he was so many-sided.” It may be ques- 
tioned whether any man ever saw ‘‘clear around” Gen- 
eral Garfield; and the author of this book has no idea that 
the ‘‘adequate life” which will reveal Mr. Garfield in all 
his greatness, perfections and proportions will be the re- 
sult of any single hand or brain. It cannot be, and it 
would be ‘‘ literary cant” of the worst type to presume it. 
General Garfield was greater than all his biographers to- 
gether, and every effort to compass the heights of his 
almost matchless character by those who were cotemporary 
with him ought to receive a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Garfield’s hfe was divided into three full periods of 
sixteen years each. This fact has been kept in view in the 
preparation of this book. The successive chapters of the 
book express in logical order the progress of his history. 
Each chapter is complete in itself. His student life, his 
life as a teacher, and his religious life, are discussed in 
separate chapters. 

In the preparation of the book the author has availed 
himself of all the sources of information to which he could 
gain access. Acknowledgment is due here to the follow- 
ing books and pamphlets, viz.: ‘‘ Discovery and Owner- 
ship of the Northwest Territory and Settlement of the 
Western Reserve;” ‘‘ Life and Character of General George 
H. Thomas;” ‘‘Almeda A. Booth;” and speeches and ad- 
dresses by J. A. Garfield. ‘Life of General James A. 
Garfield,” by J. M. Bundy; “The Republican Text-Book,” 
by B. A. Hinsdale; “‘The Republican Manual,” by E. V. 
Smalley; ‘‘ Life of James A. Garfield,” by A. G. Riddle; 
‘*President Garfield and Education,” by B. A. Hinsdale; 
“The Life and Work of James A, Garfield,” by Jobin 
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Clark Ridpath; “Life of Garfield,” by Edmund Kirke; 
and the memorial addresses of Senator George F. Hoar and 
James G. Blaine. 

Many friends have contributed generously from the 
stores of their private knowledge, and to them the author 
expresses his gratitude. 

Besides this, many newspapers, magazines and much pri- , 
vate correspondence have been placed at the disposal of the 
author. It is his desire, therefore, that all who are entitled 
to credit should receive it. Except occasionally no credit 
is given in the body of the book for the information used. 
As the book is written for popular reading, and with a 
special desire to interest and instruct the young, this 
course was deemed the best. 

The author has made no effort to conceal his affection 
and admiration for the distinguished subject of his book. 
As another has expressed it, so he feels: ‘‘A great man 
has been cruelly snatched from us, when we apparently 
needed him most. And yet, as we linger over the story 
of his life, and catch the fine enthusiasm of his lofty na- 
ture, we can proudly point to his character as a glorious 
edifice, not made with hands, but beautiful in its harmo- 
nious proportions, its massive grandeur, and its graceful 
combination of strength and repose. There is a sense in 
which the empire of the dead is greater than the empire 
of the living. And, perhaps, there never was an instance 
in which this was more fully illustrated than in the mavr- 
velous range of influences which the death of our late 
President produced upon the world, and which, without 
any exaggeration, have revived our faith in human nature, 
and enlarged and ennobled our views of hfe.” But it was 
the life of Garfield, after all, which made it possible for 
his death to exert such a ‘‘marvelous range of influences” 
upon the world. Loving wisdom much, he loved virtue 
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more; and we are fully warranted in claiming that “he 
was one of the few great men who have left the world no- 
bler, richer, and better for having lived in it.” 
F. M. GREEN. 
Kent, Ohio, April, 1882. 
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CHAPTER L 


THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


“No page of human history is so instructive and signifi- 
cant as the record of those early influences which develop 
the character and direct the lives of eminent men.” 

This sentence, uttered by James A. Garfield in his 
oration on Joseph Henry, in January, 1879, is worthy to 
stand at the head of the pages whereon his own royal life 
is traced. 

There is but one ‘‘ Western Reserve.” Its name is 
significant, its fame is now as wide as the world, and its 
history furnishes a bright page in the world’s volume. 

The character of a people is shaped or modified, more or 
less, by the character of the country in which they live. 
The mountains round about Switzerland have had their 
influence upon the character of the Swiss people. The 
mild and genial chmate of Southern Italy and beautiful 
France furnishes, at least, one reason for the ease and grace 
of their people. The land of Palestine was a suitable place 
in which to develop the future religious conquerors of the 
world. 

The WEsTERN RESERVE and James A. Garfield are 
names now linked together in a union ‘‘ one and insepa- 
rable” forever. Because of this union and the relation 
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of the subject of this book to the spot of land partly 
described by the title to this chapter, the reader is invited 
to consider the following facts concerning the State of 
Ohio, and the renowned Western Reserve. 


One hundred years ago the whole territory from the 
Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains was a wilderness, in- 
habited only by wild beasts and Indians. - The Jesuit. and 
Moravian niissionaries were the only white men who had 
penetrated the wilderness or beheld its mighty lakes and 
rivers. While the thirteen old colonies were declaring 
their independence, the thirteen new States which now lie 
in the western interior had no existence and gave no sign 
of the future. The wisest statesman had not counted the 
probability of the coming States, and the boldest patriot 
did not dream that this interior wilderness should soon 
contain a greater population than the thirteen old States 
with all the added growth of one hundred years. 

Ten years after that the old States had ceded their west- 
ern lands to the general government, and the Congress 
of the United States had passed the ordinance of 1785 for 
the survey of the public territory. In 1787 Congress 
passed the ordinance which organized the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, and dedicated it, forever, to freedom and intel- 
ligence. To represent somewhat intelligently the size of 
this territory, it may be said that the whole of the State of 
Ohio is about one-sixth part of the Northwest Territory. 

The celebrated ordinance of 1787 provided that, ‘‘ Re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

The Act admitting Ohio to the sisterhood of States took 
effect November 29, 1802. The Constitution of the State 
pursued the language of the ordinance of 1787, and de- 
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clared that ‘“‘schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged by legislative provision.” 

As it now stands, every youth in Ohio under twenty-one 
years of age may have the benefit of a public school 
education ; and since the system of graded and of high 
schools has been adopted, every child of school age may 
obtain a common knowledge, from the alphabet of the 
English language to the classics. 

Thus the State which was in the heart of the wilderness 
of 1776, and was not a State until the nineteenth century 
had begun, now presents to the world not merely an un- 
rivaled development of material prosperity, but an unsur- 
passed system of popular education. ‘‘And while the 
pioneer is still at work, preparing the sure foundation for 
other commonwealths, and statesmen and gospel-bearers, 
brave soldiers and gentle women, join with the rougher 
toilers in the glorious work,” Ohio, the heir and the stew- 
ard of a magnificent inheritance, is reaping the reward 
of her early well-doing, and is the almoner of a thousand 
blessings which will flow out of her rich treasury of civil 
and religious liberty into States yet unnamed and unknown. 

In laying the foundation for her future greatness re-_ 
ligion was not neglected. According to E. D. Mansfield, 
L.L.D., ‘‘Ohio had, in 1870, six thousand four hundred 
churches, the largest number in any one State, and num- 
bering in them every form of Christian worship.” 

The people, whose fields were rich with grain, whose 
mines were boundless in wealth, and whose commerce ex- 
tended through thousands of miles of lakes and rivers, 
came here, as their fathers came to the rock-bound coast 
of New England, 

“With freedom to worship God.” 
It is not strange, therefore, ‘“‘that the church and the 
school-house rose beside the green fields, and the morning 
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bells rang forth to merry children going to school, and to 
a Christian people going to the church of God.” 

The Connecticut Western Reserve, or ‘‘ New Connecti- 
cut,” as it was once called, can now be easily traced 
on any map of the State of Ohio. It embraces the coun- 
ties of Ashtabula, Trumbull, Portage, Geauga, Lake, 
Cuyahoga, Medina, Lorain, Huron, Erie, all of Summit, 
save the townships of Franklin and Green; the two north- 
ern tiers of the township of Mahoning; the townships of 
Sullivan, Troy and Ruggles, of Ashland; and the islands 
lying north of Sandusky, including Kelly’s and Put-in-Bay. 

Already reference has been made to the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, out of which Ohio was the first State formed, and 
of which the Western Reserve is a part. On September 
16, 1873, Mr. Garfield delivered an address at Burton, 
Ohio, before the Historical Society of Geauga County, on 
the ‘* Discovery and Ownership of the Northwest Terri- 
tory and the Settlement of the Western Reserve.” In the 
course of that address he said: ‘‘Soon after the close of 
the Revolution our Western country was divided into three 
territories—the Territory of the Mississippi, the Territory 
south of the Ohio, and the Territory northwest of the 
Ohio. I shall consider only the organization and settle- 
ment of the latter. It would be difficult to find any 
country so covered with conflicting claims of title as the 
Territory of the Northwest. Several States, still asserting 
the validity of their royal charters, set up claims more or 
less definite to portions of this Territory. First. By royal 
charter of 1662, confirming a council charter of 1630, 
Connecticut claimed a strip,of land bounded on the east 
by the Narragansett River, north by Massachusetts, south 
by Long Island Sound, and extending westward between 
the parallels of 41 degrees and 42 degrees 2 minutes north 
latitude, to the mythical ‘South Sea.’ Second. New York, 
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by her charter of 1664, claimed a territory marked by 
definite boundaries, lying across the boundaries of the 
Connecticut charter. Third. By the grant to William 
Penn, in 1681, Pennsylvania claimed a territory overlap- 
ping part of the territory of both these colonies. Fourth. 
The charter of Massachusetts also conflicted with some of 
the claims above mentioned. Fifth. Virginia claimed the 
whole of the Northwest Territory, by right of conquest, 
and in 1779, by an act of her legislature, annexed it as 
a county. Sixth. Several grants had been made of special 
tracts to incorporated companies by the different States. 
And, finally, the whole Territory of the Northwest was 
claimed by the Indians as their own. 

“The claims of New York, Massachusetts, and part of 
the claim of Pennsylvania, had been settled before the 
war by royal commissioners; the others were still unad- 
justed. It became evident that no satisfactory settlement 
could be made, except by Congress. That body urged the 
several States to make a cession of the lands they claimed, 
and thus enable the General Government to open the 
Northwest for settlement. 

*“On the 1st of March, 1784, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel 
Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Monroe, delegates in Con- 
gress, executed a deed of cession in the name of Virginia, 
by which they transferred to the United States the title of 
Virginia to the Northwest ‘Territory, but reserving to that 
State one hundred and fifty thousand acres of land which 
Virginia had promised to George Rogers Clark, and to the 
officers and soldiers who with him captured the British 
posts in the West; also, another tract of land between 
the Scioto and Little Miami, to enable Virginia to pay her 
promised bounties to her officers and soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary army. 

**On the 27th of October, 1784, a treaty was made at Fort 
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Stanwix (now Rome, New York), with the Six Nations, 
by which these tribes ceded to the United States their 
vague claims to the lands north and west of the Ohio. On 
the 31st of January, 1785, a treaty was made at Fort McIn- 
tosh (now the town of Beaver, Pa.), with the four Western 
tribes, the Wyandottes, the Delawares, the Chippewas and 
the Tawas, by which all their lands in the Northwest Terri- 
tory were ceded to the United States, except that portion 
bounded by a line from the mouth of the Cuyahoga up 
that river to the portage between the Cuyahoga and the 
Tuscarawas; thence down that branch to the mouth of the 
Sandy; thence westwardly to the portage of the Big Miami, 
which runs into the Ohio; thence along the portage to the 
great Miami, or Maumee, and down the southeast side 
of the river to its mouth; thence along the shore of Lake 
Erie to the mouth of the Cuyahoga. The territory thus 
described was to be forever the exclusive possession of 
shese Indians. 

“In 1788 a settlement was made at Marietta, and soon 
after other settlements were begun. But the Indians were 
dissatisfied, and by the intrigues of their late allies, the 
British, a savage and bloody war ensued, which delayed 
for several years the settlement of the State. The cam- 
paign of General Harmer, in 1790, was only a partial suc- 
cess. In the following year a more formidable force was 
placed under the command of General St. Clair, who suf- 
fered a most disastrous and overwhelming defeat on the 
4th of November of that year, near the headwaters of the 
Wabash. 

‘Tt was evident that nothing but a war so decisive as to 
break the power of the Western tribes could make the set- 
tlement of Ohio possible. There are but few things in 
the career of George Washington that so strikingly illus- 
trate his sagacity and prudence as the policy he pursued in 
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reference to this subject. He made preparations for or- 
ganizing an army of five thousand men, appointed General 
Wayne to the command of a special force, and early in 
1792, drafted detailed instructions for giving it special 
discipline to fit it for Indian warfare. During that and 
the following year he exhausted every means to secure the 
peace of the West by treaties with the tribes. 

“But agents of England and Spain were busy in in- 
trigues with the Indians, in hopes of recovering a portion 
of the great empire they had lost by the treaty of 1783. 
So far were the efforts of England carried that a British 
force was sent to the rapids of the Maumee, where they 
built a fort, and inspired the Indians with the hope that 
the British would join them in fighting the forces of the 
United States. 

“* All efforts to make a peaceable settlement on any other 
basis than the abandonment on the part of the United 
States of all territory north of the Ohio having failed, 
General Wayne proceeded with that wonderful vigor which 
had made him famous on so many fields of the Beanie 
and, on the 20th of August, 1794, defeated the Indians 
and their allies on the banks of the Maumee, and com- 
pletely broke the power of their confederation. 

““On the 3d of August, 1795, General Wayne concluded 
at Greenville a treaty of lasting peace with these tribes, 
and thus opened the State to settlement.” 

The claim of Connecticut was not settled until Septem- 
ber 14, 1786, when she ceded it all to the United States, 
except a tract of country about the size of the present 
State of Connecticut, and called ‘‘ New Connecticut.” 
This tract of country is the Western Reserve. 

‘¢On the 5th of September, 1795, Connecticut executed 
a deed to John Caldwell, Jonathan Brace, and John Mor- 
gan, trustees for the Connecticut Land Company, for three 
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million acres of the Reserve, for one million two hundred 
thousand dollars, or at the rate of forty cents per acre. 
The State gave only a quit-claim deed, transferring only 
such title as she possessed, and leaving all the remaining 
Indian titles to the Reserve to be extinguished by the pur- 
chasers themselves. With the exception of a few hundred 
acres previously sold, in the neighborhood of the Salt 
Spring Tract, on the Mahoning, all titles to lands on the 
Reserve east of ‘The Fire Lands’ rest on this quit-claim 
deed of Connecticut to the three trustees, who were all 
living as late as 1836, and joined in making deeds to the 
lands on the Reserve.” 

The Reserve was surveyed by its purchasers into town- 
ships of about five miles square each; and“these townships 
‘were subdivided into four quarters; and for individual 
convenience, these were-again subdivided by private sur- 
veys into lots of from fifty to five hundred acres each, to 
suit individual purchasers. 

The earliest settlements on the Reserve were, some of 
them, made by these bands of surveyors. On Monday, the 
Ath day of July, 1796, at the mouth of Conneaut Creek, in 
Ashtabula County, the first settlement was made. That 
day the first surveying party landed at the mouth of the 
creek, and on its eastern bank they pitched their tents. 

In the journal of General Cleaveland, the leader of the 
party, is the following entry: 

‘On this creek (Conneaught),in New Connecticut Land, 
July 4th, 1796, under General Moses Cleaveland, the sur- 
veyors and men sent by the Connecticut Land Company 
to survey and settle the Connecticut Reserve, were the first 
English people to take possession of it. 

‘‘We gave three cheers, and christened the place Fort 
Independence; and, after many difficulties, perplexities 
and hardships were surmounted, and we were on the good 
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and promised land, we felt that a just tribute to the day 
ought to be paid. There were in all, including women and 
children, fifty in number. The men, under Captain 'Tin- 
ker, ranged themselves on the beach, and fired a Federal 
salute of fifteen rounds, and then the sixteenth, in honor 
of New Connecticut.” | 

The next day ‘‘a cabin was erected on the bank of Con- 
neaut Creek; and, in honor of the commissary of the expe- 
dition, was called ‘Stow Castle.’ At this time the white 
inhabitants west of the Genesee river, and along the coasts 
of the lakes, were as follows: The garrison at Niagara, two 
families at Lewistown, one at Buffalo, one at Cleveland, 
and one at Sandusky. There were no other families east 
of Detroit; and, with the exception of a few adventurers 
at the Salt Springs of the Mahoning, the interior of New 
Connecticut was an unbroken wilderness.” 

““Stow Castle” was the dwelling, the storehouse, and 
general habitation of the party. James Kingsbury, after- 
ward Judge Kingsbury, with his family, soon followed the 
surveying party, and was the first to remain during the 
winter, the rest returning to the Hast or going southward. 
It was during this same year that the foundation of the 
city of Cleveland was laid. 

In the spring of 1798, Alexander Harper, William 
McFarland, and Ezra Gregory, with their families, started 
from Harpersfield, Delaware County, New York, and ar- 
rived the last of June at their new home in the “ Far 
West.” This circumstance is mentioned to show how 
tedious and long were the journeys then, compared with 
the rapid and easy transits of to-day. 

The entire population of the Reserve, at that time, was 
less than one hundred and fifty persons. These were 
mainly at Cleveland, Youngstown and MENTOR. 

The settlement at the mouth of Conneaut Creek was not 
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made permanent until 1798. During that year several 
other settlements were made. Among them the most no- 
ticeable, perhaps, is that made at Warren, now the county 
seat of Trumbull County. Trumbull County, at that time, 
embraced the whole of the Western Reserve, and Warren 
had the high distinction of being its ‘ chief city.” 

By the close of the year 1800 there were thirty-two set- 
tlements on the Reserve, though as yet no organization of 
government had been established; but on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1800, Governor St. Clair issued a proclamation, 
establishing the county of Trumbull, to include within its 
boundaries the ‘‘ Fire Lands” and adjacent islands, and 
ordered an election to be held at Warren, its county seat, 
on the second Tuesday of October. 

At that election forty-two votes were cast, of which 
General Edward Paine received thirty-eight, and was thus 
elected a member of the territorial legislature. All the 
early deeds on the Reserve are preserved in the records of 
Trumbull County. The earlier counties of the Reserve 
were organized in the following order, viz.: Trumbull first; 
Geauga second; Portage third; Cuyahoga fourth; and 
Ashtabula fifth. 

Austinburg, in Ashtabula County, was settled in the 
year 1799; and on Wednesday, October 21, 1801, a church 
of sixteen members was organized in Austinburg, by Rev. 
Joseph Badger, the first missionary there. This was the 
first church organized on the Reserve. 

It is also related that the wagon which brought Mr. 
Badger’s family from Buffalo in 1802 was the first wagon 
that ever came to Austinburg. There are some strange 
contrasts between that day and this. It is not easy for the 
child of to-day, who is familiar with railroads, and other 
methods of easy and rapid travel, to realize the difficulties 
which attended such an undertaking at the beginning of 
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the 19th century. Now, within the limits of twenty-four 
hours, the journey can be easily and pleasantly made from 
Old Connecticut” to ‘‘New Connecticut,” but when 
Nathaniel Doane and his family reached Cleveland in 
1798, they had been ninety-two days on the journey from 
Chatham, Connecticut. 

The grist-mills on the Reserve to-day are, many of them, 
models of their kind; but the grist-mill of that day was 
an entirely different affair. One of them is thus described 
by a pioneer: ‘“‘The stones were of the common grind- 
stone grit, about four inches thick, and twenty in diam- 
eter. ‘The runner, or upper, was turned by hand, by a 
pole set in the top of it, near the outer edge. The upper 
end of the pole was inserted into a hole in a board fastened 
above to the joists, immediately over the hole in the verge 
of the runner. One person fed the corn into the eye— 
a hole in the center of the ranner—while another turned. 
It was very hard work to grind, and the operators alter- 
nately exchanged places.” 


In those early days the first settlers were almost buried 
in the dense forests, fifteen or twenty miles from the 
abode of any white inhabitant. Journeys were sometimes 
made of twenty or fifty miles for the sole purpose of hav- 
ing the staple of an ox-yoke mended, or some such thing, 
in itself not much, but absolutely essential for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of business. Now, all this is changed; 
the forests are nearly all gone; where there was but one 
small family in 1798, there stands the beautiful city of 
Cleveland with a present population of 185,851, the 
pride of the northern lakes, with its Euclid Ave- 
nue, unrivaled, in many respects, by any city in the 
world. That ‘‘tract of country” which, in 1800, had but 
thirty-two small settlements, now has more than thirty- 
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two villages and cities, with from twenty-five hundred to 
twenty-five thousand people in each of them. 

‘<The pioneers who first broke ground here accomplished | 
a work unlike that which will fall to the lot of any suc- 
ceeding generation. The hardships they endured, the 
obstacles they encountered, the life they led, the peculiar 
qualities they needed in their undertakings, and the traits 
of character developed by their works, stand alone in our 
history.” 

The pioneers on the Reserve were not ignorant and 
thoughtless adventurers, but men of established character, 
whose opinions on civil and religious liberty had grown 
with their growth, and become the settled convictions of 
their maturer years. This is an explanation of the fact 
that, until the year 1800, no ‘‘ organization of government 
had been established.” The pioneers were a people who 
had been trained in the principles and practices of civil 
order; and these were transplanted to their new homes. 
In ‘‘ New Connecticut” there was but little of that lawless- 
ness which so often characterizes the people of a new 
country. In many instances a township organization was 
completed, and their minister chosen, before the pioneers 
left home. 

Thus they planted the institutions and opinions of “‘ Old 
* Connecticut” in their new wilderness homes. In speaking 
on this point, Mr. Garfield said: ‘“‘'There are townships in 
this Western Reserve which are more thoroughly New 
England in character and spirit than most of the towns 
of the New England of to-day. Cut off as they were from 
the metropolitan life that had gradually been molding and 
changing the spirit of New England, they preserved here 
in the wilderness the characteristics of New England as it 
was when they left it at the beginning of the century. 
This has given to the people of the Western Reserve those 
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strongly-marked qualities which have always distinguished 
them.” 

When John Ford, the father of Seabury Ford, who was 
governor of Ohio in 1849-50, came to Ohio, he brought a 
broad-axe with him; and, we are told, that the first work 
done with this axe, by that sturdy old pioneer, after he 
had finished a few cabins for the families that came with 
him, was to hew out the timbers for an academy—the Bur- 
ton Academy—to which so many of the older men of the 
Reserve owe the foundation of their education, and from 
which sprang the Western Reserve College. 

In the chronicles of Old Connecticut may be found such 
scraps of interesting history as these: On the 4th of June, 
1638, the settlers of the New Haven colony met in a barn, 
and bound themselves by a sort of constitution. They 
decided to make the Bible their law-book; but by and by 
new towns were made, and new laws were needed, and 
they had the good sense to make them. 

Their State was founded upon their church, thus ex- 
pressed in their first compact, signed by one hundred and 
eleven persons, ‘‘ that church members only shall be free 
burgesses, and that they only shall choose magistrates and 
officers among themselves, to have the power of transact- 
ing all publique civil affairs of this plantation, of making 
and repealing laws, dividing of inheritances, deciding of ° 
differences that may arise, and doing all things or busi- 
nesses of a like nature.” 

Twenty-seven years later, when circumstances made a 
union of the two Connecticut colonies necessary, the great- 
est and most lasting objection on the part of the New 
Haven colony was ‘‘ the lessening of the civil powers of the 
church” which would follow the union. 

In 1680 the Governor of the United Colonies thus de- 
scribes the community: ‘‘ The people are strict Congrega- 
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tionalists. There are four or five Seven-day men, and 
about as many Quakers. We have twenty-six towns and 
twenty-one churches. Beggars and vagabonds are not suf- 
fered, but are bound out to service.” 

These characteristics of Connecticut are noticed by all 
historians. Besides, it is well authenticated that she “ early 
established and supported schools and colleges; that her 
people have, from the outset, been industrious and honest; 
that crime has not abounded; while talent and character 
and courage, and cleanliness have been common through 
all her history.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the old State desired to 
reproduce these characteristics throughout the territory 
embraced within the provisions of her charter. For one 
hundred and thirty years she followed this purpose with 
an undeviating method. One tract after another, sufficient 
for a municipal government, was granted to trusty men, who 
were to form a settlement of well-assorted families, with 
the church, the meeting-house, a settled ministry of the 
gospel, the school, the local magistracy, and the democratic 
town-meeting, represented in the General Assembly. Un- 
der this method self-governed towns in what is now a part 
of Pennsylvania were once represented in the General As- 
sembly, or State Legislature, at Hartford and New Haven. 

And when her children went out from her into the wil- 
derness of the ‘‘Far West,” as Ohio was then called, the old 
State did not forget them. And especially were the relig- 
ious and educational interests of these ‘‘advance guards” 
of the pioneers attended to with a solicitude and faithful- 
ness that made an impression which is plainly felt to this 
day. 

Neither were those who already were members of the 
church forgotten, when they went forth to make the 
churchless wilderness their home. The pastors, encour- 
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aged by their brethren who remained, and obtaining per- 
mission from the churches to which they ministered, often 
performed long and weary journeys on horseback into the 
great Western wilderness, that they might preach the 
Word, and administer the ordinances of religion to such 
members of their flocks as had emigrated beyond the reach 
of ordinary New England privileges. 

The old-fashioned missionary to the new settlements was 
an itinerant. If he had a family his work was continually 
calling him away from them. He went from one little 
settlement to another; from one lonely cabin to another, 
preaching from house to house, the comfort and grace and 
power of the Gospel of the Son of God. It was not often 
that he could spend two consecutive Sundays in one neigh-’ 
borhood. 

Such was the beginning of an influence to which the 
people of the Reserve are principally indebted for the early 
and secure foundation of the church and school, and for 
that individuality which marks them as a peculiar and en- 
vied people in a great commonwealth made up of the 
chosen intellect and brawn of a whole nation. 

The closing paragraph of Mr. Garfield’s historical ad- 
dress is as follows: 

‘‘These pioneers knew well that the three great forces 
which constitute the strength and glory of a free govern- 
ment are, the Family, the School and the Church. These 
three they planted here, and they nourished and cherished 
them with an energy and devotion scarcely equaled in 
any other quarter of the world. On this height were 
planted in the wilderness the symbols of this trinity of 
powers; and here, let us hope, may be maintained forever 
the ancient faith of our fathers in the sanctity of the home, 
the intelligence of the school, and the faithfulness of the 
Church. Where these three combine in prosperous union, 
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the safety and prosperity of the nation is assured. The 
glory of our country can never be dimmed while these 
‘three lights are kept shining with an undimmed lustre.” 

The Western Reserve, constituted as it was, has never 
been a paradise for idlers, or a foot-ball for either religious 
or political demagogues. ‘The character of its native pop- 
ulation is so solid and rock-buttressed by principle that 
they are not easily moved. The most fervid oratory makes 
but little impression on them; but let their reason once be 
set on fire by the logic of facts, and their movements are 
with all the steadiness, directness and terribleness of the 
trained battalions of the great captains of war; until it al- 
most has passed into a proverb, ‘‘ As goes the Reserve, so 
goes Ohio.” The intelligence of the people is general, if not 
universal. Taking into account the number of its people, 
it is probable that more books, periodicals and papers are 
bought and read within the limits of the Western Reserve 
than by the same number of people, on equal territory, in 
the world. These facts will furnish, at least, a part of 
the explanation, why it is that the Nineteenth Congres- 
sional District of Ohio, composed at present of Ashtabula, 
Trumbull, Geauga, Lake, and Portage counties, has never 
had—excepting one or two terms—since Ohio was a State, 
but three representatives in Congress, viz., Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, Joshua R. Giddings and James A. Garfield. 

It was into this land of courage, enterprise, intelligence 
and practical executive ability that the father and mother 
of James Abram Garfield came in the month of January, 
1830. They came from New England, too, which has 
been pre-eminently the home of intellectual genius and 
moral heroism 

This was the soil in which the “sapling” was planted, 
which grew into the sturdiest of oaks, whose branches have 
shaded the world. | 


CHAPTER IL 


THE FOUNDATION. 


Great characters, like great buildings, must have strong 
foundations; and nothing is the result of accident, either 
in the kingdom of nature or the kingdom of mind. The 
remote causes which combine to produce great effects 
may not always be easily traced; and why they thus com- 
bine may not be known. 

An oak is not an accident. Whatever other forces may 
have worked together in its production, there must have 
been the acorn, the soil, the moisture, the sunshine, and 
even the storm to produce it. 

The monument on Bunker Hill was not an accident. 
There were the men of thought and character, the oppres- 
sions of kingdoms and empires, the sense of justice and 
right, the desire for freedom in the worship of God, the 
restraints of tyranny, the shock of battle, the banners of 
victory, the desire for immortality, the granite quarry, 
the intelligent plan, the skillful workmen, and then— 


“Bunker’s shaft of gray.” 


The Declaration of American Independence was not an 
accident. The laws which forced it were as changeless as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. ‘‘They who framed 
it Bent back, indeed, to ay ae oe There was some- 
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thing philosophic and ideal in their scheme, as always 
there is when the general mind is deeply stirred. It was 
not superficial. Yet they were not undertaking to establish 
new theories, or to build their State upon artificial plans 
and abstract speculations. ‘They were simply evolving out 
of the past what therein had been latent ; were liberating 
into free exhibition and unceasing activity, a vital force 
older than the history of their colonization, and wide as 
the Jands from which they came. They had the sweep of 
vast impulses behind them. ‘The slow tendencies of cen- 
turies came to sudden consummation in their Declaration; 
and the force of its impact upon the affairs and the mind 
of the world was not measured by its contents alone, but 
by the relation in which these stood to all vehement dis- 
cussion and struggle of which it was the latest outcome. 
* * * * Neither was it a rash speculative change which 
was here attempted. The people, whose deputies framed 
our Declaration, were largely themselves descendants of 
Englishmen; and those who were not had lived long enough 
under English institutions to be impressed with their ten- 
dency and spirit. It was, therefore, only natural that even 
when adopting that ultimate measure which severed them 
from the British crown, they should retain all that had 
been gained in the mother land through centuries of en- 
durance and strife. They left nothing that was good ; 
they abolished the bad, added the needful, and developed 
into a rule for the continent the splendid precedents of 
great former occasions. They shared still the boast of En- 
glishmen that their constitution ‘has no single date from 
which its duration is to be reckoned,’ and that ‘the ori- 
gin of the English law is as undiscoverable as that of the 
Nile.’ They went back themselves for the origin of their 
liberties to the most ancient monuments of English free- 
dom. Jefferson had affirmed, in 1774, that a primitive 
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charter of American independence lay in the fact that, as 
the Saxons had left their native wilds in the north of 
Europe, and had occupied Britain, the country which they 
left asserting over them no further control, nor any de- 
pendence of them upon it; so the Englishmen coming 
hither had formed by that act another State, over which 
Parliament had no rights, and in which its laws were void 
until accepted.” 

James A. Garfield was not an accidental product; and 
though he 


“Hath reared a monument more grand 

Than sculptured bronze, and loftier than the heights 

Of regal pyramids in Memphian sand, 

Which not the raging tempest nor the might 

Of the loud North Wind shall assailing blight, 

And years unnumbered nor the lapse of time ”"— 
It was not an accident. Down deep in the solid rock 
the foundation of his greatness was laid; though the fin- 
ished structure is the ‘‘joint product of nature and nur- 
ture,” as ‘‘the result of two great forces: the initial force 
which the Creator gave it when he called the man into be- 
ing, and the force of all the external influence and culture 
that mould and modify the development of a life.” 

Mr. Garfield, in his oration on the ‘‘ Life and Character 
of General George H. Thomas,” says: ‘‘ No human life can 
be measured by an absolute standard. In this world all 
is relative. Character itself is the result of innumerable 
influences from without and from within, which act un- 
ceasingly through life. Who shall estimate the effect of 
ehose latent forces enfolded in the spirit of a new-born 
child—forces that may date back centuries and find their 
origin in the life, and thought, and deeds of remote ances- 
tors—forces, the germs of which, enveloped in the awful 
mystery of life, have been transmitted silently from gene- 
‘ration to generation, and never: perish! All-cherishing 
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nature, provident and unforgetting, gathers up all these 
fragments, that nothing may be lost, but that all may ulti- 
mately reappear in new combinations. Each new life is 
thus the ‘heir of all the ages;’ the possessor of qualities 
which only the events of hfe can unfold. The problems to 
be solved in the study of human hfe and character are, 
therefore, these: Given, the character of a man and the 
conditions of life around him, what will be his career ? Or, 
given his career and surroundings, what was his character ? 
Or, given his character and career, of what kind were his 
surroundings? ‘The relations of these three factors to 
each other is severely logical. From them is deduced all 
genuine history. Character is the chief element, for it is 
both a result and a cause—a result of influences and a 
cause of results.” 

There is something in the ‘‘law of heredity,” and 
“blood will tell,” though it flows through the veins of 
many generations. There is an old myth about the gods 
holding a council at the birth of every child, and deter- 
mining its destiny. But the truth is the destiny is deter- 
mined, so far as the element nature is concerned, long 
before the birth. 

Another has said, ‘‘ That nine-tenths of a man’s genius 
is hereditary. The inherited portion may appear large, 
but it is to be remembered that only possibilities are inher- 
ited; and that not one man in a million reaches the limit 
of his possibilities. If the lives of the ancestors of James 
A. Garfield were studied, we could tell what his possibili- 
ties were; while by studying the life of Garfield himself, 
we see how‘nearly he realized those possibilities. This is 
the reason why biography interests itself in a man’s ances- 
tors. They furnish the key to the situation.” 

It is not an easy task to trace “‘ genealogies”; neither is 
it always pleasant. But it is not an unworthy undertak- 
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ing, if what has been stated in the foregoing is true, to 
make the effort to trace so far as possible the ancestry of 
one who, in a broader sense than most, is 


“The heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” 


In his blood Garfield represented the commingled and 
powerful life of the people. His ancestors were English, 
with a shght strain, possibly, of Welsh blood in their veins. 
An early intermarriage united them with the German 
stock. For more than two centuries and a third they had 
been in this country. One of them had been in the Con- 
cord fight, where was fired the shot ‘‘heard round the 
world.” 

After the Revolution they removed to the interior of 
the great State of New York. At the beginning of this 
century, under the impulse which always pushes Ameri- 
cans westward, they removed again to Ohio, and there, 
through his mother, came to the boy who was afterwards 
to become greater than a ‘‘ crowned monarch,” an infusion 
of that Huguenot blood which has added so much of the 
splendid and the noble to our public history; ‘“‘the blood 
represented by Jay and Boudinot, and Bowdoin, and the 
Bayards, by Laurens, and Huger, and all the others.” | 

This undoubtedly gave him his sensibility, his tasteful- 
ness, his special courage and devotion, with not a little of 
his surpassing fervid eloquence. 

Judge G. I. Hoar felicitously says: ‘“‘ Every American 
State has its own story of the brave and adventurous spirits 
who were its early settlers; the men who build common- 
wealths, and the men of whom commonwealths are build- 
ed. The history of the settlement of Massachusetts, of 
Central New York, and Ohio, is the history of the Garfield 
race. ‘They were ‘hungry for the horizon.’ Of the seven 
generations born in America, including the- President, not 
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one was born in other than a frontiersman’s dwelling. 
Two of them, father and son, came over with Winthrop in 
1630. Hach of the six generations who dwelt in Massa- 
chusetts has left an honorable record, still preserved. Five 
in succession bore an honorable military title. Some were 
fighters in the Indian wars. At the breaking out of the 
Revolution the male representatives of the family were 
two young brothers; one whose name descended to the 
President was in arms at Concord Bridge, at sunrise on 
April 19, 1775; the other, the President’s great-grand- 
father, dwelling thirty miles off, was on his way to the 
scene of action before noon.” 

Thus did he represent, in the language of Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, ‘‘in the very genesis of his life, the elements which 
go to form the strenuous American life-force.” 

More in detail, we find the following facts in regard to 
his ancestry; Edward Garfield came from near Cheshire, 
on the border of Wales, and settled in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1636. About all that is known of Edward 
Garfield is, that he lived to be ninety-seven years old. 
There are some things which ‘‘ might have been” that are 
written about him. According to a tradition of the family, 
he married a German woman on his passage out to this 
country; and if this be true, it may partly account for the 
decidedly German cast of countenance, and strong love for 
the German race and literature which distinguished Gen- 
eral Garfield. All the circumstances known of the life of 
Edward Garfield, indicate that he was one of those men 
whose religion and life were so heroic and practical that 
they coolly and patiently encountered the dangers and 
privations and sufferings that would have appalled the most 
adventurous of freebooters, though led by the most illus- 
trious of leaders. 


What is said of Edward Garfield will apply equally to 
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those of his family who came with him from England, and 
lived and died at Watertown. They were honest and re- 
spected citizens. They were of that class of men who not 
only know how to build log houses in the wilderness, but 
also how to build constitutions and statutes. ‘Slow, cau- 
tious, conservative, sluggish, unready in ordinary life, their 
brains move as quick and sure as their rifles’ flash when 
great controversies that determine the fate of states are to. 
be decided, when great interests, that brook no delay, are 
at stake, and great battles, that admit no indecision, are 
to be fought. The trained and disciplined soldiers of 
England could not anticipate these alert farmers. On the 
morning of the Revolution they were up before the sun.” 

Of the immediate descendants of Edward Garfield very 
little is known. He had a son, Edward, who had a son, 
Benjamin, who had a son Thomas. Benjamin Garfield was 
a man of great strength and bravery, besides having con- 
siderable civil ability. He was captain in the Indian wars, 
where ‘‘ heroes are formed,” if they are not celebrated, and 
represented Watertown many years in the ‘‘Great and 
General Court of Massachusetts,” and died in 1717. 

“*One of his sons was Lieutenant Thomas Garfield, who 
bore on the tide of descent, imparting it to a son Thomas, 
who, in turn, became the father of a Solomon Garfield, 
who is the great-grandfather of James A. Garfield.” 

Solomon had a brother Abraham, who fought at Con- 
cord in the first real battle of the Revolution. Four days 
after the battle at Concord the following affidavit was 
made, ‘‘ proving that the British fired the first gun of the 
war”: 


‘LEXINGTON, April 23, 1775. 


‘Mr. John Hoar, John Whithead, Abraham Garfield, 
Benjamin Munroe, Isaac Parker, William Hosmer, John 
Adams, Gregory Stone, all of Lincoln, in the county of 
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Middlesex, Massachusetts Bay, all of lawful age, do testify 
and say, that on Wednesday last we were assembled at Con- 
cord in the morning of said day, in consequence of infor- 
mation received that a brigade of regular troops were on 
their march to the said town of Concord who had killed 
six men at the town of Lexington. About an hour after- 
ward we saw them approaching, to the number, as we ap- 
prehended, of about 1,200, on which we retreated to a hill 
about eighty rods back, and the said troops then took 
possession of the hill where we were first posted. Pres- 
ently, after this, we saw the troops moving toward the 
North Bridge, about one mile from the said Concord meet- 
ing-house; we then immediately went before them, and 
passed the bridge just before a party of them, to the num- 
ber of about two hundred, arrived; they then left about 
one-half of their two hundred at the bridge, and proceeded 
with the rest toward Colonel Barrett’s, about two miles 
from the said bridge; and the troops that were stationed 
there, observing our approach, marched back over the 
bridge and then took up some of the planks; we then hast- 
ened our march toward the bridge, and when we had got 
near the bridge they fired on our men first, three guns, one 
after the other, and then a considerable number more; 
and then, and not before (having orders from our com- 
manding officers not to fire till we were fired upon), we 
fired upon the regulars, and they retreated. On their re- 
treat through the town of Lexington to Charlestown, they 
ravaged and destroyed private property, and burned three 
houses, one barn, and one shop.” 


Next to the names of those who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, these names are worthy of an immortal 
record. There is something of romance in the fact that 
the Abraham Garfield named in the foregoing affidavit was 
the great-uncle of General Garfield, while John Hoar, 
whose name leads the list, was the great-grandfather of 
Senator George F'. Hoar, who was Chairman of the Conven- 
tion in Chicago which nominated General Garfield for the 
Presidency. 
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Of Abraham Garfield we hear no more. Solomon Gar- 
field, his brother, however, was destined to become promi- 
nent among the historic characters of a brilliant and event- 
ful history. 

Judge Hoar is authority for the following fact. When 
the Constitution, rejected by Massachusetts in 1778, was 
proposed, Solomon Garfield, with his fellow-citizens, voted 
unanimously for the rejection, and put on record their rea- 
sons: “It is our opinion that no constitution whatever 
ought to be established till previously thereto a bill of 
rights be set forth, and the constitution be framed there- 
from, so that the lowest capacity may be able to determine 
his natural rights, and judge of the equitableness of the 
constitution thereby. As to the constitution itself, the 
following appears to us exceptionable, viz.: the fifth arti- 
cle (excepting negroes, mulattoes and Indians from the 
right to vote), which deprives a portion of the human race 
of their natural rights on account of their color, which, in 
our opinion, no power on earth has a just right to do. It, 
therefore, ought to be expunged from the Constitution.” 

The prominence of Solomon Garfield is due more, per- 
haps, to his position in the genealogical line than to any 
record of deeds which he did. As a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, he did his duty, and came out alive, but a poor man. 

In 1776 he had married Sarah Stimpson, and was living 
in Weston, Massachusetts, when the war broke out. Soon 
after the close of the war, he removed from Weston and 
settled in the town of Worcester, Otsego Co., New York. 
Here he took up a small farm, and with his own hands 
carved out a home in the almost unbroken wilderness. He 
raised a family of five children, who bore the good, solid 
names of Thomas, Solomon, Hannah, Rebecca, and Lucy. 
Thomas was the grandfather of General Gartield. He was 
married to Asenath Hill near the close of the century, and 
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in December, 1799, their son Abram was born, who be- 
came the father of the subject of this history. 

About the year 1801, Thomas Garfield, a young man of 
thirty, suddenly sickened and died, leaving his young fam- 
ily to battle, almost alone, with adverse circumstances—a 
fate which was singularly repeated in the history of his 
youngest son, Abram, who was then scarcely more than an 
infant in his mother’s arms. 

All accounts agree that Abram Garfield was a man of 
splendid physical proportions. He was tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, strong of sinew, and large of body—physically just 
such a character as Tennyson describes : 


“Tron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive, and they shall run, 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the sun.” 


Many legends exist of his great strength. Once, on the 
Ohio canal, where he had a large job, and was living with 
his young wife, a gang of hands, the roughs of a neighbor- 
ing job, led by two bullies, the terror of the whole line, 
came to get up arow with his men. At the first demon- 
stration of these leaders, he sprang upon them and over- 
came them effectually ere their fellows came to their aid, | 
and thus secured peace. He was, from that moment, the 
acknowledged monarch of that lne of work, and ruled 
generously. 

He was also famous as a wrestler, and, it ig said, never 
met his match, though men would come for miles from all 
around, to wrestle with ‘‘ Abe Garfield,” as he was famil- 
iarly called. | 

Of Abram’s grandfather, Solomon Garfield, it is related: 
That he was offered a grindstone, weighing five hundred 
pounds, if he would carry it home. He put it on his 
shoulders and carried it home, a mile’s distance, without 
even availing himself of the privilege of leaning against 
the fence. 
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Whether there is any truth in these stories or not, it is 
true, nevertheless, that the Garfields were distinguished 
for their great physical strength, their generosity, and un- 
questioned courage. Neither were they dol¢s intellectually. 
While not renowned for their mental achievements, they 
were generally possessed of a sturdy good sense, and of 
mental power sufficient for all the practical purposes of 
life. Very few of them ever received a college education, 
perhaps only two, of whom General Garfield was one. 

Thus is traced the ancestral line on the father’s side. 

The mother’s name was Elza Ballou. She was the 
daughter of James Ballou and Mehetabel Ingalls. She was 
born in Richmond, Chester County, New Hampshire, on 
the 21st of September, 1801. It was in this same town 
where Hosea Ballou was born, who afterwards became dis- 
tinguished in the annals of Universalism. 

The Ballous were of Huguenot origin, and in the line of 
direct descent from Maturin Ballou, who, about the year 
1685, fled from France upon the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and settled in Cumberland, Rhode Island. Here 
he joined the company of Roger Williams, which had 
adopted, as a principle in its guidance, ‘‘In civil matters, 
law; in religious matters, liberty.” 

At Cumberland he built a ‘‘meeting-house,” which is 
still standing, and known as the ‘‘ Elder Ballou Meeting- 
house.” Here, through a long life, he taught the purest 
tenets of the French Reformation, with a fervid eloquence 
that was not unworthy of the great French Reformers. 
For generation after generation the descendants of this 
man were eloquent preachers, and preached from the same 
pulpit. The old ‘‘meeting-house” is not now used as a 
place for regular worship. Another says: ‘‘It has become 
a sort of Mecca, to which the Ballous from all parts of the 
country yearly come to inscribe their names in the ancient 
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book still kept in the weather-beaten church, and to talk 
of the glory of their ancestors. This old church is a 
genuine curiosity. It is of wood, shingled on the outside, 
and its pews and gallery are of oak, hewn from the solid 
log, and put together with wooden pins. When it was 
built there were no saw-mills in the country, and no nails 
could be procured, so that even its floor was hewn by hand, 
and fastened down with wooden pins. It is still in excel- 
lent preservation, and looks as if it might still outlast the 
storms of another two centuries.” 

More than half a score of this remarkable family have 
preached from the pulpit of this old church. ‘‘ Father 
and son, and grandson, and great-grandson, even to the 
tenth generation, have impressed their high thoughts, their 
lofty aspirations, and their loving hearts, upon its old 
walls, till it would seem to be all impregnated with their 
living breath—a part of the pure and holy lives they have 
left as a legacy to their remotest descendants.” 

The Ballous were a race of preachers. One of them, 
himself a preacher, had four sons who were ministers of 
the gospel, and one of these had three sons who were 
preachers, and one of these had a son and a grandson who 
were preachers. 

All accounts agree that they were men of powerful intel- 
lects, thorough culture, and splendid characters. Their 
force of character has never been disputed. 

Perhaps the best known member of the family i is Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, the founder and first apostle of Universal- 
ism in America; and so far as a religious system may prop- 
erly enshrine the name of any merely human being the 
Universalists of this country have no reason to be ashamed 
of their illustrious leader. 

Of the father of Hosea Ballou it is said that he was con- 
scientiously opposed to receiving pay for his ministrations; 
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and yet he was so’poor that his son, in learning to write, 
was compelled to use birch bark instead of paper, and 
charcoal instead of pen and ink. 

While the Ballous have been distinguished as preachers, 
they have. also furnished to the country lawyers, teachers, 
politicians, and soldiers of more or less celebrity. 

Thus looking backward for nearly two hundred and fifty 
years, and digging deep into the quarries of ancestry, we 
find the granite rock on which the towering shaft of an 
_ almost matchless human character is built. The character 
we are considering is, indeed, more than a shaft—it is a 
splendid temple whose outward proportions are symmet- 
rical and majestic, and whose inner glories will never grow 
dim ‘‘ while the races of mankind endure,” or spotless in- 
tegrity, indomitable energy, profound convictions, eloquent 
gifts, resistless courage, and Christian character are re- 
garded, admired, and loved by men. 

If every character is the “‘joint product of nature and 
nurture,” no one will dispute the proposition that James 
A. Garfield’s character, so far as ‘‘ nature” is concerned, 
was founded on a rock. His hereditary preparation was 
complete. From his father’s side came the splendid body, 
the large head, the heritage of profound convictions, man- 
ly courage and exhaustless patience. 

From his mother’s side came the energetic tempera- 
ment, the love of books, the capacity for ideas, the eloquent 
tongue, the desire for culture, the religious trend, and the 
tireless energy. 

Deeper than the judgment, deeper than the feelings, 
back of the culture which moulds and adorns, lies the seat 
of human character, in that which is the mystery of all 
beings, and all things, in what we call their “nature,” 
without knowing where it lies, what it is, or how it wields 
or asserts its power. 
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What we do know is, that it does exert a power over ex- 
ternal circumstances, bending them all in its own direc- 
tion, or breaking its instruments against that which it 
cannot bend. 

The nature of an acorn turns dews, air, soils and sun- 
beams to oak; and though circumstances or environments 
may check its growth or destroy its symmetry, they cannot 
make it anything else than oak while it survives. It de- 
fies earth, and man, and beast, and sky to make it produce 
anything else than oak. Cultivation may affect its qual- 
ity, and training its form, but there is no force from with- 
out that can change its nature. So it is in the case 
before us. With such a foundation, and such a union of 
elements, it was impossible to produce a weak man; and 
with the added culture of his own life, nothing else could 
be the result than a character ‘‘as grand and as simple as 
a colossal pillar of chiseled granite.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


RIRTH AND BOYHOOD. 


There is no force in all the world so mighty as a man. 
The red thunderbolt may split the giant oak, but with 
that its power is exhausted. But aman can turn the oak 
into an instrument of commerce, and send it to sea in the 
gallant ships. He can command the lhghtning, and bid it 
carry his words around the world. Man is not simply a 
part of the furniture of this planet, nor the highest merely 
in the scale of creatures. He is lord of all; sun, moon, 
and stars, and all the visible creation borrowing all their 
worth and their significance from the relations wherein 
they stand to him. Birth and death are the two extremes 
in his earth history, and boyhood, and manhood level up 
the valley that hes between. Birth introduces him into 
the world of being and of action. Childhood and manhood 
disclose the quality of the heart, the capacity of the intel- 
lect, and death completes the assay, and brings out into. 
the sunlight, in their true and full proportions, the good- 
ness, and greatness, and symmetry of the life. 

The 19th of November is a day marked in the calendar 
of every year; but the 19th of November, 1831, is one of 
the eventful days of American history; for on that day 
was born in the woods of Orange, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 
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We have already learned that his father’s name was 
Abram, and his mother’s name Eliza, and ‘‘he had the ad- 
vantage of a sound strain of blood in his veins.” : 

The house in which he was born was not unlike the 
houses of poor Ohio farmers of that day. It was about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet wide, built of rough logs, 
with the spaces between the logs filled with clay. The 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


chimney was made of wooden sticks, laid up with mud. It 
was at one end of the house, and on the outside. It had 
one door, three windows, a puncheon floor, made smooth 
with an axe, and a roof made of oak clapboards, held down 
by long weight poles. It was a lowly birthplace, but even 
that was better than a stable; and the rude cradle in which 
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the infant was rocked was better than the manger in which 
the Son of Mary lay. 

The father was a hard-working farmer, and early and 
late, cleared his land, and planted and gathered his crops. 
No man was more industrious than he was; and, as to 
chopping, no man could wield such an axe as he could. 

He soon had his fields fenced, an orchard planted, and a 
log barn built; and the little farm began to yield its first 
crops for the support and comfcrs of the pioneer family. 
The household com>rised tie father and mother and their 
four children, Mehetabel and Thomas, Mary and James. 

It was a pleasant family, and, though they were poor, 
they were content; for each in the other’s love helped to 
make up the one family life. But, as we look at the fam- 
ilies of men, how true it is that— 


“There is no flock, however tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 
There is no household, howsoe’er defended, 
But hath one vacant chair.” 


In the midst of this present plenty and prospective pros- 
perity, the rude blow fell which brought to the earth the 
father and head of the family. 

In the month of May, 1833, a fire broke out in the for- 
est near the Garfield home. Those who have ever seen the 
*‘woods” on fire know all about it.. The fire threatened 
not only to destroy the humble dwelling, but the growing 
crop was also in danger. The whole neighborhood was 
thoroughly aroused, and, working with almost superhuman 
energy, the fire was at last brought under control. But 
that fire cost the life of the brave and generous Abram 
Garfield. Resting after his prolonged exertion, he caught 
a severe cold, which resulted finally in congestion of the 
lungs, from which he died. 

It is said that just before he died he pointed to his four 
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children, and then said to his wife: ‘‘ Eliza, I have planted 
four saplings in these woods; I must now leave them to 
your care.” 

At the time of his father’s death James was about eight- 
een months old. Of course he was too young to realize the 
great loss the family had sustained in the death of the 
husband and father. But mother Eliza realized it all. She 
felt the power of the rod that had smitten her heart; but, 
with a resolute purpose, she set about the training of the 
‘‘saplings ” that had been left to her care. 

The family were in distress on account of the debt that 
was yet on the little farm, and there seemed to be no way 
out of the difficulty but to give up the place. 

Some of the neighbors advised the young mother to 
‘‘break up the family”; to find homes for the older chil- 
dren, and secure some kind of employment by which she 
could support herself and the baby. But to this proposi- 
tion she would not consent, and the testimony of the years 
that followed proved the wisdom of her decision; for she 
determined to keep the children together. 

Thomas, the brother of James, was about ten years old. 
He was a good boy, strong and industrious, and devoted to 
his mother and the younger children. As the greater 
light of the sun puts out the stars, so the more eventful 
life of James has, to some extent, obscured the life of 
Thomas. 

No one, perhaps, can ever tell how much James was in- 
debted to his brother’s toil and self-sacrifice during the 
twenty years succeeding their father’s death. Thomas did 
not marry until he was about thirty years old, when James 
was well started in his sunward career, and the load of 
poverty was lifted from their mother. He now lives in 
Michigan, and the two sisters, Mehetabel and Mary, live in 
Solon, Ohio, near their birthplace. 
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In speaking of Mr. Garfield’s boyhood, President B. A. 
Hinsdale, in his campaign history of ‘‘ General Garfield’s 
Public Life,” says: ‘‘ His boyhood was, in many respects, 
remarkable. After relating an interesting political anec- 
dote of Lord Melbourne, Mr. Bagehot says, ‘I cannot youch 
for its truth; Lord Melbourne is a character about which 
men make stories.’ Something hke this may be said of 
General Garfield’s life, especially his early life. Men like 
to make and tell stories about it. But even when the fables 
have been torn away, plenty of the picturesque and roman- 
tic remains.” 

Some of the stories about to be related may belong to 
‘the Garfield Apocrypha; but it is not at all improbable that 
they are mainly true. General Garfield was a human be- 
ing; he had a human boyhood, and he lived a human life. 
And, though it was ordained, as it is said of Cromwell, 
‘that he should stand in history as a chief of the people,” 
it should never be forgotten that, “‘to whatever age they 
may belong, the greatest, the most godlike of men, are 
men, not gods. They are the offspring, though the high- 
est offspring, of their age. They would be nothing with- 
out their fellow-men.” 

And ‘what’ profit lies in barren faith and vacant yearn- 
ing” concerning him of whom the wide world almost be- 
lieves that he had— 

. might 
To scale the heaven’s highest height, 
Or dive below the wells of death ?” 


Or who could say of his own splendid body— 
“T felt the thews of Anakim, 


The pulses of a Titan’s heart.” 
Among the stories of his bobyhood—rather, of his infancy 
—is this one, which is said to be given on the authority of 
his mother: A few days before his father died, he was 
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reading a volume of ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives,” and holding the ~ 
boy on one knee. James had just begun to say “papa,” 
and ‘‘mamma,” and these two words were about all he 
could say. Stopping his reading a moment to listen to the 
child’s prattle, the father said, ‘‘Say Plutarch, James.” 
The boy pronounced the word plainly, and repeated it sev- 
eral times. 

‘* Eliza,” said the father, ‘‘ this boy will be a great scholar 
some day.” | 

When he was a mere scrap of a boy, not yet five years 
old, and not able to read without considerable hesitation, 
he came across a little poem one day about the rain. After 
patient study, he finally made out this line— . 


“The rain came pattering on the roof.” 


“‘Why, mother,” he shouted, ‘‘l’ve heard the rain do 
that myself.” 

That opened up a new world to him, and the first reve- 
lation from it was, ‘‘ Words stand for ideas and thoughts.” 

It was not long after this when he had committed to 
memory nearly all of the famous old ‘‘ English Reader.” 

When the new school-house was built upon a corner of 
his mother’s little farm, with its puncheon floor; slab roof, 
and log benches, and the school was ‘‘ taken” by the young 
man from New Hampshire, the real school life of James 
began. 

On the first day of school the teacher put his hand upon 
his head and said to him, ‘‘If you learn, my boy, you may 
grow up yet, and be a general.” The boy did not know 
exactly-what it was to be a ‘‘ general,” but he had a fancy 
that it must be some grand thing, and answered, ‘‘ QO, yes, 
sir; Vl learn—I’l] be a general.” 

It was very difficult for him to keep still at school. The 
seats were hard and uncomfortable, and he couldn’t keep 
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still. The teacher’s reproofs were of no avail; he would 
squirm and twist, and put himself in almost every shape. 
The result was that he did not learn his lessons, and the 
teacher finally concluded to let Mrs. Garfield know how he 
felt about James. As politely and delicately as he could, 
he said to her, ‘‘I fear I can make nothing of James. He 
won’t sit still, and he does not learn his lessons.” It was 
a great grief to his mother to hear what the teacher said; 
but she talked with her boy that night in such a way that 
he went back to school ‘to keep as still as he could, but to 
study anyhow. Her words were not without their effect, 
and at the end of the term he received a copy of the New 
Testament as a prize for being the best reader in the school. 
But he never wholly outgrew his restlessness; it was char- 
acteristic of him, and it clung to him through his life. 
Sleeping with his brother, he would kick the cover off 
at night, and then, half awake, he would say: ‘‘'Thomas, 
cover me up.” It is related of him that, twenty-five years 
later, after a terrible battle during the civil war, as he was 
lying on the ground with a distinguished officer, and only 
one blanket to cover them, that he murmured in his 
sleep, ‘Thomas, cover me up.” The officer covered him 
up, but the act awakened him, and he was reminded of the 
words he had uttered. ‘‘Then the man who had ridden 
unmoved all that day through a hurricane of bullets, 
turned his face away and wept hke a child; for he thought 
of Thomas and the little log cabin in the wilderness.” 
During his boyhood the religious excitement in Northern 
Ohio, in which the “ Disciples of Christ” were a promi- 
nent factor, was approaching its height. The question of 
baptism, among other things, was often discussed. His 
mother’s house was often visited by the pioneer preachers 
among the Disciples, and he listened with great interest to 
their conversation. Politics, at that time, and in that 
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neighborhood, was not so much the theme of conversation 
as religion, and he did not understand the import of the 
names ‘‘ Whig” and ‘‘ Democrat” so well as he did in later 
years. One day, when he was a lad seven or eight years 
old, he was asked whether he was a Whig or a Democrat, 
He replied, ‘‘?’'m a Whig; but I’ve not been baptized,” 
supposing the party names to have some connection with 
the denominational divisions of which he had heard so 
much. | ) 

The farm of Amos Boynton, his uncle, was near to that 
of his mother. In his family were six children-—three boys 
and three girls—who, with the four Garfield children, 
made a harmonious group. Besides the bond of friend- 
ship which binds good people together in a pioneer life, 
there was this other bond which united the families in a 
very close and tender relationship—the fathers were half 
brothers, and the mothers were sisters. As the families 
were isolated from others, they were greatly dependent on 
each other for society, and grew up almost as one family. 
They had between them but few books, but such as they 
had were common property, and were well read. They at- 
tended the same district school, and together read such 
story books as they could find. | 

With some of the other children in the neighborhood 
they established a ‘<class of critics, to examine and deter- 
mine the accuracy of the use and pronunciation of words, 
and the construction of sentences.” This class was of 
great benefit to all its members, but especially so to James, 
and he frequently expressed his obligation to it for ‘the 
habit of carefully scanning the use of words and their ar- 
rangement into sentences and paragraphs, written or 
spoken.” 

It is said that one winter James and his cousin Henry 
convicted the teacher of ‘‘ incapacity to parse a sentence 
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of ordinary English.” This was too much for these ‘‘ young 

bloods” to stand, and they agitated against him, and de- 

manded his expulsion, and made so clear and strong a case 

against him, that a school meeting was called of the patrons, - 
before which they appeared as prosecutors, and ‘‘ sustained 

their charges.” 

But despite the popular voice he managed to retain his 
place, though most of the scholars, with the Boyntons and 
Garfields, were withdrawn. 

It had been the custom of these scholars to hold their 
weekly lyceum debates, and other exercises in the school- 
house. ‘To prevent this the door was locked against them. 
A. G. Riddle says: ‘‘ Boys, under such circumstances, show 
as little respect for locks as does love. The youths held 
their meeting inside the house, as usual. A man was dis- 
patched to Cleveland for another lock, which was out of 
the way, in time. 

‘‘Never was there such a door or such locks, though, 
doubtless, the world is full of such boys. At the fifth and 
last of these failures of the locks, careful Mrs. Eliza dis- 
covered that the handle of her fire-shovel showed marks of 
a strange usage, and there is a tradition that the new- 
fallen snow retained the imprint of a foot—of two feet— 
that always turned back to her house as home. The good 
woman was greatly disturbed. She still looks grave at 
every reference to that magical school-house door.” 

There is still another school-house story told of the boy, 
James. When he was about thirteen years old, there was 
i spelling-match in the little log school-house, in which 
James took a part. The teacher told the scholars that if 
they whispered she would send them home. The boy who 
stood next to James became confused, and, to help him, 
James told him how to spell the word. The teacher saw 
what he did, and said, ‘‘ You know the rule; you must go 
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home.” James picked up his cap and left, but it was not 
many minutes before he returned and took his place in the 
class. The teacher said to him: 

‘*How is this? I told you to go home.” 

**T know it, and I went home,” said James. 


The boy, Garfield, was of a temper that would not bear 
to be imposed on. He had a clear idea of right, and was 
jealous of what he believed to be his own rights. At fifteen 
he was a strong and athletic boy. He was not quarrel- 
some, but no *‘ big boy” could ‘‘run over” him without a 
struggle. He would fight in defence of what he counted 
his rights and his honor. Many stories are told of his en- 
counters with the rough country lads by the older people 
of Orange. They say, ‘‘he never began a fight, and never 
cherished malice; but, when enraged by taunts or insults, 
would attack boys of twice his size with the fury and ten- 
acity of a bull-dog.” 

Outside of the school-room he was industrious as well 
as in it. He worked at common farm labor, he chopped 
wood, he worked at the carpenter’s bench, until his friends 
proudly said: ‘‘ James Garfield is the most industrious boy 
in the neighborhood; there is not a lazy hair on his head.” 

When James was about twelve years old, his brother 
Thomas went to Michigan, and engaged for several months 
in clearing land. When he returned he brought with him 
seventy-five dollars in gold. With the pride of a loving 
and true heart, he counted out the money on the little 
table, and said: ‘‘ Now, mother, you shall have a framed 
house.” 

It was not long before the framed house was commenced, 
and on that house, it is said, James took his first lessons 
in the art of carpentry. 

During the next two years he worked on several barns, 
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and thus added to his store of knowledge concerning mor- 
tises and tenons. 

He also attended school a portion of the time. 

Among his school-books was ‘‘ Morse’s Geography” (the 
old edition), which, ike Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, is des- 
tined for immortality, on account of its quaint descriptions 
and definitions. In this book he learned the astounding 
fact that ‘‘ Albany is a city with a great many houses and 
a great many people, all standing with their gable ends to 
the street.” 

When he was fourteen years old he helped to put up a 
log building for a man who was doing a thriving business 
as a ‘‘black-salter,” or potash-maker, not far away from 
Cleveland. 

The proprietor said to him, one day: “‘ You kin read; 
you kin write, and you are death on figgers; so stay with 
me, keep my ’counts, and ’tend to the saltery. Il find 
you, and give you fourteen dollars a month.” 


Fourteen dollars a month was a sum not to be despised. 
It was an immense sum for a boy of his years, but his 


mother, while she was pleased that the services of her son 
were so highly valued, had some misgivings about the pro- 
posed occupation. But finally she gave her consent, and 
the youthful James ‘“‘ became prime minister to a potash- 
maker.” 

He did well, and merited the compliments of the pro- 
prietor, who would occasionally say, in his rough, but 
hearty fashion, ‘‘ You’re a good boy; keep on, and one of 
these days you will have a saltery of your own; and, may 
be, as big a one as our’n.” 

And so he might; but he never did. So far as that 
place is concerned, he remained there not many days. 

One day a female member of the salter’s family, in the 
hearing of the boy, spoke of him as ‘‘a servant.” This 
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description he could not bear, and he would not tolerate it 
for a night. He was notaslave. The blood of freemen 
thrilled his veins. His kinsman, Abraham, had fought at 
Concord; and Solomon had fought for hberty and man- 
hood at Bunker Hill. He was not long in tying his few 
garments into a bundle, and then he announced to the 
‘*black-salter” that he was going home, not to return. 
‘‘The worthy man saw the main prop of his fortunes fall- 
ing, and demeaned himself accordingly. But entreaties and 
remonstrances were alike unavailing. Outraged dignity 
would not be appeased; so, in half an hour, James, with 
his little bundle of clothes on his shoulder, was on his way 
homeward.” 

His mother received him with open arms and a blessing. 
“Providence,” she said, ‘‘ will open some better way for 
you, my son.” 

In the summer of his sixteenth year, when the “‘ haying 
season” was over, he made an agreement with his uncle, 
Thomas Garfield, who hved in Newburgh, to cut for him 
a hundred cords of wood, at twenty-five cents a cord and 
board. He could chop about two cords a day, and though 
the undertaking was somewhat formidable for a boy of his 
age, he kept at it resolutely until he had chopped the one 
hundred cords. } 

From a height near where he was working he obtained 
his first view of Lake Erie, and his slumbering fancy for 
the sea was fully aroused. 

Thus was he educated, at the first, in the valuable school 
of poverty and “fierce struggle for existence.” 

‘< Poverty, self-denial and hardy toil meted out to him 
their severe discipline.” 

If the man of culture is ‘‘the man who has formed his 
ideals through labor and self-denial,” then, in this sense, 
no one could be better cultured. In this school were 
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formed his habits a application, of SU atan se and of in- 
domitable purpose.” 

In President Hinsdale’s opinion, the familar wood-chop- 
ping, canal-driving, and ether stories, have a three-fold 
significance: ‘‘ First, they reveal the nature of his early 
life; second, taken with his subsequent history, they show 
the power of the man; third, they teach that there is one 
country on the globe where a boy need not be born on the 
steps of tle throne, or in the seats of wealth, to rise to a 
distinguished place; but that the best which America has 
to offer is within the reach of the poor boy’s brain, and 
heart, and hand.” 

Accepting the above as a correct judgment, it is easily 
seen wherein the stories already related and others have 
their merit. 

The story of a childhood passed in poverty, of intellect 
and moral nature trained in strenuous contests with adver- 
sity, is not unfamiliar to those who have read the lives of 
the men who have been successful in this country in any 
of the walks of life. It is one of the most beneficent ree 
sults of American institutions, that we have ceased to 
speak of poverty and hardship, and the necessity for hard 
and humble toil, as disadvantages to a spirit endowed by 
nature with the capacity for generous ambitions. In a 
society where labor is honorable, and where every place in 
social or public life is open to merit, ‘‘early poverty is no 
more a disadvantage than a gymnasium to an athlete, or 
drill and discipline to a soldier.” 

General Garfield was never ashamed of his origin, and 
he never forgot the friends of his struggling childhood, 
youth, and manhood; and it might be added, they never 
forgot him. He 


“Did not change, but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred.” 
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One who knew him well has truly said: “The humblest 
friend of his boyhood was ever welcome to him, when he 
sat in the highest seats, where Honor was sitting by his 
side. The poorest laborer was sure of the sympathy of one 
who had known all the bitterness of want and the sweet- 
ness of bread earned by the sweat of the brow. He was 
ever the simple, plain, modest gentleman. When he met 
a common soldier, it was not the general or the military 
hero that met him, but the comrade. When he met a 
scholar, it was not the learned man, or the college presi- 
dent, but the learner. 

It was fitting that he who found open the road through 
every gradation of public honor, from the log cabin to the 
presidency, simply at the price of deserving it, should have 
answered in the same speech the sophistries of commun- 
ism and the sinister forebodings of Lord Macaulay. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘ society is not fixed in horizontal lay- 
ers, like the crust of the earth, but, asa great New England 
man said years ago, ‘It is rather like the ocean, broad, 
deep, grand, open, and so free in all its parts, that every 
drop that mingles with the yellow sand at the bottom may 
ride through all the waters, till it gleams in the sunshine 
on the crest of the brightest waves.’ So it is here in our 
free society, permeated with the light of American free- 
dom. 'There’is no American boy, however poor, however 
humble, orphan though he may be, that, if he have a clear 
head, a true heart, a strong arm, he may rise through all 
the grades of society, and become the crown, the glory, the 
pillar of the State. Here there is no need for the Old 
World war between capital and labor. Here is no need of 
the explosion of the social order predicted by Macaulay.” 

It is not, therefore, beneath the dignity of:the grandest 
life to relate the incidents which belong to its childhood 
age, even if it does appear that these incidents are the 
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common heritage of thousands who never rise above the 
humblest stature. They are teachers, pointing toward a 
New World, and yet a world wherein the powers of man- 
hood will be only the enlarging and strengthening of those 
faculties which were born with the child and grew into 
shapeliness even in the days of childhood. They contain 
the elements of a revelation which may be crowned at last 
tn the vision of a man who was— 


*' “Tnat tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PERIOD OF CHANGE. 


In the life of every human being there is change, and 
there are changes, and what may be called the ‘‘pcriod of 
change.” This period of change in the life of an individual 
man, or woman, is at the time when his own thought 
and reason dictate the choice that is made, instead of the 
leader whom he has heretofore followed, even though that 
leader is the honored parent or trusted friend. In other 
words, this period of change comes when the trend or 
bias of life begins to assert itself. 

Just here is where the power of choice is exercised; and 
choice largely determines manhood. ‘The greatest man is 
he who chooses the right with invincible resolution; who 
resists the sorest temptations from within and from with- 
out; who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully; and 
whose reliance on truth, and virtue, and God, is most un- 
faltering. 

The ability to choose is a wonderful gift, and the power 
of choice is an awful power, and the exercise of it depends 
not more, perhaps, on the nature of the individual, than 
on the teaching and training he has received. It is re- 
marked by Dr. E. H. Sears, in his essay on ‘“‘ Choice,” 
that, ‘The child, as soon as he can understand the words 
Right and Wrong, stands between the world of Light and 

(62) 
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the world of Shadows, and soon begins to go toward the 
shadows or toward the light.” This may also be called the 
period when responsibility begins; and when, instead of 
another’s, our own back must bear the burden of life. 

Such a period as this came in the life of James A. Gar- 
field. He had passed out over the threshold of his mother’s 
humble dwelling, and had warmed himself at the hearth 
fires of the neighborhood in which he lived. He had even 
gone beyond these, and made ‘‘ potash” at the ‘‘saltery,” 

and in other ways shown his ability, and yet he was not 
satisfied. He was ‘“‘hungry for the horizon.” There 
was a yearning for something that was as yet undefined 
and shadowy because of its distance from him. 

Two visions rose before him; one, the “‘vision of the 
sea’; the other, the ‘‘ vision of books.” Neither of them 
was very distinct. If he chose the one, he might touch 
the world’s horizon on the ocean’s wave; if he chose the 
other, he might command senates, and compel kings to 
listen. His ‘‘strait” was betwixt these two. He seemed 
to have the ability to reach eminence in either direction, 
but, of course, this was uncertain. 

His passion was to go to sea and “‘become a sailor”; 
and had this passion been gratified, he might have been 
the captain of a Pacific whaler or an Atlantic steamer. 
“‘He might even have found his way to a high place in the 
navy;” but he would hardly have become President of the 
United States. A friend, who knew him well, heard him 
say, more than twenty-five years ago, ‘“‘That his highest 
‘ambition, until he was about sixteen years old, was to be 
the captain of a vessel on Lake Erie.” 

After leaving the service of the ‘‘ potash maker,” he was 
‘at sea” in his calculations. For a time he was without 
employment, but to a nature like his, such a condition of 

things could not last long. Resolution may be hindered 
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long, but not forever; it will take fire and show itself in 
due time in action. This was a crisis in Garfield’s life; 
but he set himself resolutely to work. That job of cutting 
a hundred cords of wood was a considerable factor in the 
problem that he was called upon to solve. That problem 
embraced two questions: Shall the physical predominate, 
or the mental ? : 


Dean Alford says: .‘‘ There are moments that are worth 
more than years. We cannot help it. There is no pro- 
portion between spaces of time in importance nor in value. 
A sick man may have the unwearied attendance of his 
physician for weeks, and then may perish in a minute be- 
cause he is not by. A stray, unthought-of five minutes 
may contain the event of a life. And this all-important 
moment—this moment disproportionate to all the mo- 
ments—who can tell when it will be upon us ?” 

Who was able to foresee that, from that vision of the 
blue waters of the lake, the course of one life was to be 
changed ? There are some things connected with the de- 
sire and the attempt at a seafaring life which may as well 
be related here. 

While young Garfield was chopping the cord-wood re- 
ferred to, near him worked a German who was neither 
quick nor expert at the business; but somehow, at the 
close of the day, he would pile up as much wood as the 
‘‘expert” wood-chopper. This fact set the young man to 
observing and thinking, and he noticed that the German 
did not stop to look at the lake, or the distant sails, or sit 
on a log to rest and meditate; but he kept on chopping as 
steadily as if he were a machine. Here were persistence 
and application illustrated, and a new thought was born 
into the boy’s kingdom. It was the old story of the hare 
and the tortoise in a new form, and a vivid illustration of 
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the ancient truth, ‘‘The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” 

His mother was not at all in favor of his going to sea. 
But the books he had read at the ‘‘ black-salter’s,” and the 
vision of the lake and its vessels from the stumps of 
the fallen trees, had aroused in him such a desire for the 
sea, that nothing but actual trial could satisfy him. 

There are numerous descriptions of his lake and canal 
experiences, and from among them the following is select- 
ed, as in all respects the best: After his wood was chopped 
he hired himself out to a Mr. Treat during haying and 
harvesting. But he still dreamed of the sea, and when 
harvest was over went home to his mother, and announced. 
to her his intention to begin life as a sailor. The an- 
nouncement was a severe disappointment to his mother, 
who had centered all her hopes on his becoming a scholar, 
and rising to a life of usefulness, if not of distinction. But 
seeing that he had set his heart upon it, she did not op- 
pose him; for she felt sure that God would, in his own 
time and way, turn him back from such alife. She finally 
consented to his going to Cleveland; but she stipulated 
that he should try to procure some other respectable em- 
ployment. Then the boy, with his small bundle of clothes 
on his back, and a few dollars in his pocket, departed, 
while his mother prayed that the blessing of God might. 
attend him. 

He walked the whole way, and, weary and footsore, ar- 
rived at Cleveland just at dark. Buta good night’s sleep 
and a warm breakfast refreshed him greatly, and in the 
morning he strolled out to see the great city. It was 
scarcely one-fourth of its present size, but to the country 
boy it was a wonderful city. He had never seen buildings 
half so large, nor steeples half so high; in fact, he had 
never vost steeples at all, for the simple people among 
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whom he had lived did not put cocked hats and cockades 
upon their meeting-houses. He wandered abgut all day, 
stopping now and then, as he had promised his mother, 
at the business places to inquire for employment; but 
no one wanted an honest lad who could read and write, 
and was ‘‘death on figgers.” Everybody could read and 
write, and there was no end to their figuring—so said a 
good-natured gentleman, who gratuitously advised him to 
go home, teach a district school, or do honest work for a 
living. 

Night found him down upon the docks, among the ship- 
‘ping. ‘These,’ he said to himself, as he looked around 
upon the little fleet of sloops and schooners, ‘‘are the ships 
that Captain Maryatt tells about,” and visions of the free 
life of which he had dreamed came again, even more Viv- 
idly before him. He sat down on the head of a pier, and 
looked out on the great lake, heaving, and foaming, and 
rolling, in broken waves all about him. He watched it 
creeping up the white beach, and gliding back, singing a 
low hymn, among the shining stones, or muttering hoarse 
cries to the black rocks along the shore; and then he looked 
out on the white sails that were dancing about all over its 
bosom. His mother’s little cottage, and the lonely woman 
herself—even then, it may be, seated in the open door- 
way, looking up the road for his coming—faded from his 
sight as he gazed, and he stepped down upon one of the 
tossing vessels. It was a dirty fore-and-aft schooner, with 
mildewed sails, a greasy deck, and a low, sunken cabin. 

_ In this cabin, which was thick with tobacco smoke, half 
« dozen men, with reeking clothes and sooty faces, were 
drinking and carousing. He inquired of a sailor on the 
deck for the captain. He was told that he would soon 
come up; and, sure enough, he did soon come up, a half- 
drunken wretch, with bloated features and filthy clothes, 
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swearing like a pirate. Stepping modestly forward, the 
boy asked if a hand was wanted; when, turning upon him, 
the reeling brute poured forth a volley of oaths and curses 
that made him shudder, This was his only answer. The 
poor, awkward lad was, for a moment, thunderstruck ; 
then he turned away and walked back upon the pier to re- 
cover from his amazement. 

Though slightly disheartened, he was not beaten by this 
rebuff. His longing for the sea was not yet cured. Tis 
will was too strong, and his passion had taken too deep 
a hold upon him, to be so easily disenchanted. He imag- 
ined that his homespun appearance had worked against 
him with the captain, and that he would succeed on an- 
other trial if he should first rub off all the aspects of a 
landsman. He must go through an initiatory process, for 
the quarter-deck was not to be reached, except by success- 
ive steps upward. As the lake was a step to the ocean, so 
the canal was a step to the lake, and he would begin with 
the canal. 

His cousin, Amos Letcher, commanded a boat on the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal, and to him he went for em- 
ployment. Amos wanted a driver, and James was ready 
to engage, and the bargain was soon completed. The 
worthy captain, in an account of the boy’s life on the 
canal, has related some incidents which are here recorded. 
The boat which Captain Letcher commanded was named 
the ‘“‘ Evening Star.” She was lying at her dock in Cleve- 
land one July morning, in 1847, when the boy presented 
himself to Captain Letcher, and asked for employment, 
adding, ‘‘I came here to ship on the lake, but they bluffed 
me off, and called me a country greenhorn, and asked me 
if I could climb a mast in a storm ?” 

«¢ And what did you tell them ?” asked the captain. 

‘**T told them I would try.” 
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The captain was pleased with the boy’s pluck, and at 
once engaged him to drive a team. Not long after the 
boat was started on her voyage, and the young canal boy 
on his first trip. ; 

In writing about it the old captain says: ‘‘In an hour 
the boys had the old ‘ Evening Star’ through the first lock. 
Jim was there with his team, ready to hitch on, and we 
were off in a jiffy. Soon we met a boat, and the two driv- 
ers had some trouble about their lines—they got sort of 
tangled. ‘The impetus of our boat had carried her up even 
with the horses, and, as there was a waste-way a few rods 
ahead, my steersman called out, ‘Hurry, Jim; whip up 
that team, or your line will ketch on the bridge.’ So Jim 
he cracks his whip, and his team was soon on the trot; but 
just as the team was at the middle of the bridge, the line 
tightened, and jerked horses, driver and all into the canal. 

““Tt came very nearly drowning the whole pile, and my 
opinion is, if it had we should have lost a good Presi- 
dent. But all is well that ends well. So, after everything 
was all right, I asked Jim, ‘What were you doing in the 
canal ? 

<< ¢Oh, I was just taking my morning bath,’ he answered. 

‘At Eleven-Mile Lock we changed teams. Another 
hand took the tow-path, and Jim, with his team, came on 
board. 

‘« After he had taken care of his team, Jim came up on 
deck, and I thought I would sound him a little on the 
rudiments of geography, arithmetic and grammar; for I 
was just green enough in those days to imagine that I 
knew it all. You see, I had been teacher for three winters 
in the backwoods of Steuben County, Indiana. 

«*Jim,’ I said, ‘I hear there is some come-out to you, 
and if you have no objections, I would like to make up my 
own mind in regard to it. As it is a long way to Pancake 
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Lock, this will be a good time; so I would like to ask 
you a few questions.’ 

“¢<« Proceed,’ said Jim, ‘but don’t ask too hard ones.’ 

“‘T asked him several, and he answered them all; and 
then he turned on me, and asked several that I could not 
answer, and I was like the boy who got into a row, and 
said, ‘If you'll let me alone, Pll let you alone.’ 

<< ¢ Jim,’ I said, ‘you have too good a head on you to be 
a wood-chopper or a canal-driver. You go to school one 
term more, and you will be qualified to teach a common 
school, and then you can make anything you have a mind 
to out of yourself.’ 

““* Do you think so, Captain? said he. And I know it 
set him to thinking. Everything went off well until about 
ten o’clock that night. Then we were approaching the 
twenty-one locks of Akron, and I sent my bowman to make 
the first lock ready. Just as he got there, a bowman from 
a boat above appeared and said, ‘Don’t turn this lock ; 
for our boat is just around the bend, ready to enter.’ But 
my man objected, and commenced turning the gate. By 
this time both boats were near the lock, with their head- 
lights shining as bright as day, and every man from both 
boats was on hand, ready for a field fight. I motioned to 
my bowman, and asked, ‘ Were you here first 

“<<Jt is hard to tell,’ he replied; ‘but we will have the 
lock anyhow.’ 

*** All right; just as you say,’ I said; and we laid out 
for a battle. 

‘* Jim had heard what had been said, and, tapping me on 
the shoulder, he said, ‘See here, Captain, does that lock 
belong to us! » 

coal eal ‘I really suppose, according to law, it does not; 
but we will have it anyhow.’ 

“** No,’ replied the boy, ‘we will not.’ 
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“¢¢ And why not ?’ I asked, in Ae le oe 

‘* * Because it does not belong to us,’ he replied. 

“T saw that Jim was right; so I cried, ‘ Boys, let them 
have the lock.’ 

‘*At sunrise the next morning we had got through all 
the twenty-one locks, and were on Summit Lake. It was 
a fine morning. ‘The other driver was cracking his whip 
over his leader, and had got them into a trot, and all 
seemed to be in good humor. 

‘‘ Breakfast was called. George Lee, our steersman, 
came out and sat down to breakfast, and the first word he 
spoke was, ‘Jim, what is the matter with you ?” 

‘* “ Nothing,’ said Jim; ‘I never felt better in my life.’ 

«But why did you go for giving up the lock, last 
night ? 

*¢*Oh, I thought it wasn’t ours.’ 

“«¢ Jim, yowre a coward,’ he answered. ‘You ain’t fit 
for a boatman. You may do to chop wood or milk cows; 
but a man or a boy isn’t fit for a boat who won’t fight for 
his rights.’ 

** Jim didn’t make any answer.” 

This was the boy’s first trip, and he did his work so well 
that before its close he was promoted from driver to the 
more responsible position of bowman. Perhaps, however, 
this promotion was not so much because he had been at- 
tentive to his duties as a driver, as to the fact that the 
honest captain had conceived a high regard for the boy’s 
courage and manly bearing. 

Not long after this the boy had an opportunity to show 
that he was not a coward, as George Lee had charged; for 
it was on this first trip that he fought his first battle and 
won his first victory. 

It is true that no official report was ever made of this 
battle, and no bulletin was ever issued in glorification of the 
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boy’s victory, but the captain describes the affair as fol- 
lows: 

“The ‘Evening Star’ was at Beaver, and a steamboat 
was ready to tow her up to Pittsburg. The boy was stand- 
ing on deck, with the setting-pole against his shoulders, 
and, some fect away, stood Murphy, one of the boat hands, 
a big, burly fellow of thirty-five, when the steamboat threw 
the line, and, owing to a sudden lurch of the boat, it 
whirled over the boy’s shoulders, and flew in the direction 
of the boatman. 

*<<Took out, Murphy,’ cried the boy; but the rope had 
anticipated him, and knocked Murphy’s hat off into the 
river. The boy expressed his regret, but it was of no avail. 
In a towering rage, the man rushed upon him, with his 
head down, like a maddened animal; but, stepping nimbly 
aside, the boy dealt him a powerful blow behind the ear, 
and he tumbled into the bottom of the boat, among the 
copper ore. 

‘Before he could rise the boy was upon him, one hand 
upon his throat, the other raised for another blow. 

<‘*¢Pound the fool, Jim!’ cried the captain, who was 
looking on. ‘If he hain’t no more sense than to get mad. 
at accidents, give it to him.’ 

“But Jim didn’t strike. 

*** Why don’t you strike?’ said the captain. 

‘But the boy did not strike, for the man was down and 
in his power. Murphy expressed regret for his rage, and 
then Garfield gave him his hand, and they became better 
friends than ever before.” 

This victory of a boy of sixteen over a man of thirty-five 
obliterated every notion that Garfield was a coward, and 
gave him great favor with his associates. : 

Young Garfield remained on the canal four months, and 
during this period fell into the water fourteen times. It 
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is said that the last time he fell into the canal made a 
deep impression on him, and marked quite definitely the 
turning-point in his history. ‘It changed the whole cur- 
rent of his life, gave him a purpose, and made him a man.” 

The event is thus described: ‘‘ One rainy midnight, as 
the boat on which he was employed was leaving one of 
those long reaches of slack water which abound in the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Canal, he was called up to take his turn 
at the bow. Tumbling out of bed, his eyes heavy with 
sleep, he took his stand on the narrow platform below the 
bow-deck, and began uncoiling a rope to steady the boat 
through a lock it was approaching. 

“Slowly and sleepily he unwound it, till it knotted and 
caught in a narrow cleft in the edge of the deck. He gave 
it a sudden pull, but it held fast; then another and a 
stronger pull, and it gave way, but sent him over the bow 
into the water. Down he went into the dark night, and 
the still darker river; and the boat glided on, to bury him 
among the fishes. No human help was near. God only 
could save him, and he only by a miracle. So the boy 
thought, as he went down, saying the prayer his mother 
taught him. Instinctively clutching the rope, he sunk be- 
low the surface; but then it tightened in his grasp, and 
held firmly. Seizing it, hand-over-hand, he drew himself 
up on deck, and was again a live boy, among the living. 
Another kink had caught in another crevice and saved him! 

‘“Was it that prayer, or the love of his praying mother, 
which wrought this miracle ? He did not know; but long 
after the boat had passed the lock, he stood there, in his 
dripping clothes, pondering the question. 

‘< Coiling the rope, he threw it again into the crevice; buat 
it had lost the knack of kinking. Many times he tried— 
a hundred, says my informant—and then sat down and re- 
flected: ‘I have thrown this rope one hundred times; I 
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might have thrown it ten times as many without catching. 
Ten times one hundred are one thousand—so there were 
a thousand chances against my life! Against such odds 
Providence only could have saved it. Providence, there- 
fore, thinks it worth saving; and if that’s so, I won’t throw 
it away on a canal-boat. Tl go home, get an education, 
and be a man.’ 

‘‘ He acted on this sudden resolution, and not long after- 
ward stood before the little cottage in the depths of the 
Ohio wilderness. It was late at night; the stars were out, 
and the moon was down; but by the fire light that came 
through the window he saw his mother kneeling before an 
open book, which lay on a chair in the corner. 

“‘She was reading, but her eyes were off the page, look- 
ing up to the Invisible. ‘Oh, turn unto me,’ she said, 
‘and have mercy upon me! Give thy strength unto thy 
servant, and save the son of thine handmaid !’ 

*‘More she read, which sounded like a prayer; but this 
is all that the boy remembers. 

‘‘He opened the door, put his arms about her neck, and 
his head upon her bosom. What words he said we don’t 
know; but there, by her side, he devoted to God the life 
which God had:given him. So the mother’s prayer was 
answered. So sprang up the seed which in toil and tears 
she had planted.” 

Through all this rough discipline he was becoming 
‘‘jron-jointed” and ‘‘ supple-sinewed” in body, and quick- 
ened in mind and heart. Every man has a mission to 
perform in this world, for which his nature and his culture 
fit him. He may ‘‘beat around,” like a vessel trying to 
enter port against a head wind, but after a while he will 
find his place. 

Goethe says: ‘‘ Man is not born to solve the problem of 
the universe, but to find out what he has to do, and to 
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restrain himself within his power of comprehension.” 

The battle of life can never be fought by proxy. Each 
man has his place in the army, either blowing the trumpet 
of leadership, or bearing the musket in the ranks. 

It is said of the old cynic Diogenes, that once, at mid- 
day, he went through the streets, lantern in hand, as if 
searching for something. A citizen asked him for what 
he was seeking; and he replied, ‘‘A man!” He said he 
had found children in Sparta, and women in Athens, but 
men he had never seen. Had the old cynic and pessimist 
lived in the day when the boy we are describing knocked 
at his mother’s cabin door, after the rough experiences of 
the months just past, he could, at least, have seen one 
who was the ‘‘ making of a man.” 

Garfield had now passed to the end of the first distinctly 
marked period of his life. There were three grand steps 
in the career of Garfield which he lived to take; the fourth 
step he had only begun to take when he died. ‘These 
steps, or periods, measure sixteen years each. We are now 
at the end of the first one, and about ready to enter the 
second. ‘The first sixteen years of his life were seed years 
—dead years, but dead only as living planted seeds are 
dead, or as winter dies into the glorious life of the spring- 
time. , | 
The last picture that Raphael painted was the ‘‘ Trans- 
figuration”; and it is said they carried it, when he was 
dead, at the head of the procession at his burial. That 
picture said nothing. It did nothing. It returned from 
his tomb and was hung upon the wall. And in its mute- 
ness, its inactivity, simply because it was full of the beauty 
of the Savior, that picture has thrown a regnant influence 
out into the world. Dead though it be, and painted on 
canvas, it has penetrated every generous soul. It has gone 
from nation to nation, for beauty speaks in every lan- 
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guage. Its silence has been more than all the eloquence 
of the forum, and no tongue can tell the joy and peace 
that it has given;—so the years of the boy, that are gone, 
are only a picture hung on the walls of memory, but whose 
silent power has, indeed, penetrated every generous soul. 
The background formed by those sixteen years of humble, 
and almost menial labor, is not unworthy of the splendid 
picture which the years, that followed swiftly on, have 
painted. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CANAL AND THE SEA, 


The events narrated in the preceding chapter are in 
close relationship to those which follow in this one. 

It is not believed that it is either undignified, or un- 
worthy of the illustrious subject of this book to present 
somewhat minutely the incidents and events of his early 
boyhood and youth. It is in contrast with the plain at its 
base, and the hills surrounding, that the height and the 
glory of a mountain are realized. So it is with the charac- 
ter under consideration. 

It is true that there might have been greatness with- 
out the log cabin in the woods, or the hickory bark 
torches, or the ‘‘rape of the lock,” or the battles with 
schoolboys, or the carpenter’s bench, or the ‘“black- 
salter’s”’ ashes, or the chopping of a hundred cords of 
wood, or the vision of the lake and the sea, or the canal 
experience, or any of these things. But all these things 
help us in our efforts to compass the heights of this tow- 
ering character—and no man yet has been able to climb to 
its summit—whose foundation was laid upon the rock of 
principle, and whose childhood was built and fortified by 
toilsome effort on his own part for something better, and 
the counsels and prayers and tears that came out of the 


depths of a godly mother’s heart. They help us also to 
(76) 
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realize that this great character was one of us, a creature 
of flesh and blood, with hopes and fears, and struggles, and 
blunders, and ambitions, and victories like the rest. 

There is more in the old proverb: ‘‘A man’s heart de- 
viseth his own way; but the Lord directeth his steps,” 
than we think. In the light of later years, the events and 
incidents of early life become wonderfully significant. 
The influence which has gone on and on, in a great degree 
in silence, has had a greater power to change the face of 
' the world than the great waves which beat in thunders 
of wrath against the rocks which bound the horizon of the 
sea. 

“‘Our wishes are a presentiment of our capabilities,” is 
a noble maxim, of deep encouragement to all true men; 
and it is not more encouraging than it is true. The very 
fact that a man has an original bias or fondness for a 
certain pursuit is the best possible guarantee that he will 
follow it faithfully. And that faithfulness which will do 
its best in driving mules on the tow-path, or boiling ashes 
for ‘‘black-salts,” will, when turned into a better way, 
lead up to ‘‘ fortune’s crowning slope.” 

God never intended that strong and vigorous and inde- 
pendent men should be reared by clinging to mothers, like 
the ivy to the oak, for support. The difficulties and trials, 
privations and real hardships of life are not necessarily 
evils, or even obstructions in the pathway of success; they 
often are positive blessings. They knit the muscles more 
firmly, and teach the heart self-reliance. All difficulties 
come to us, as Bunyan says, of temptation, like the hon 
that met Sampson; the first time we encounter them they 
roar and gnash their teeth, but, once subdued, we find a 
nest of honey in them. Peril often is the very element in 
which power is developed. Ability and necessity dwell 
near each other; and, as Carlyle says: ‘‘He who has bat- 
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tled, were it only with poverty and hard toil, will be found 
stronger and more expert than he who could stay at home 
from the battle, concealed among the provision wagons, 
or even rest unwatchfully, ‘abiding by the stuff.’ ” 

It is not to be supposed that all the romance of the sea 
was taken out of young Garfield’s heart by the rough ex- 
periences of the four months spent on the canal. Some of 
it still lingered with him, and he still felt an impulse to- 
ward the sea. But there were other and counter and 
stronger influences at work, which soon turned him from 
the vision of ‘‘ gallant ships,” and rocking decks, on fath- 
omless oceans, and terrific battles with storm-clouds, and 
terrible shipwrecks, to the vision of another sea where 
mind, intelligence and imagination trod in splendor the 
decks of mightier vessels, whereon he should stand an ad- 
miral commanding in the tremendous, though bloodless 
battles of the mind, and emerge at last ‘‘ more than a con- 
queror,” with the 


“Sword which was heavy for others to wield, 
Still light in his terrible hand.” 


He left the canal sick. Four months of exposure had 
told heavily even on his naturally robust constitution. 
His life on the canal had planted the seeds of ague in his 
system, and he was prostrated for a long time with disease. 
During his sickness, which lasted about four months, his 
mother watched him with all the solicitude and carefulness 
of an anxious mother. 

When the boy would express any longing for the canal 
or the sea, she would remind him that he was sick, and 
that it would not be prudent for him to return there until 
he was thoroughly well. ‘Then she would gently suggest 
to him that, if he would go to school another term or two, 
he would be able to teach school, and then, if it were nec- 
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essary,.he could earn money in the winter as well as in 
the summer. If he really desired it, he could ‘“‘run” on 
the canal in the summer and teach school in the winter. 
What infinite tact, and resource, and skill there are in a 
woman, and especially when that woman is a mother. Hope 
will shine in her like a “pillar of fire,” though it has all 
gone out in others. She believes all things, hopes all 
things, and endures all things, for the sake of the boy she 
loves. 

The influence of a mother’s teaching and example is the 
most powerful of forces in moulding character and shaping 
destiny. It is said that even ‘‘intellectual power descends 
most commonly on the mother’s side”; but it is in the 
direction of moral training and the development of char- 
acter that the mother is most powerfully felt. There is a 
faithful suggestion in that brief, quaint line from the Holy 
Writings, ‘‘His mother made him a little coat.” The 
woman who made that little coat was Hannah. The lad 
who wore it was Samuel, who grew from a beautiful boy- 
hood into the holy prophet and the upright ruler. But 
that little coat has a figurative application to every moth- 
er’s high calling. For she not only provides her child, 
from infancy’s first moments, with clothing for the body, 
but also moral ‘‘ habits” of character and conduct. 

The mother, more than any one else, helps to clothe the 
soul in garments of light and loveliness, or else in gar- 
ments of sin, and sorrow, and shame. She makes ‘‘little 
coats” which no moth can consume, which never wear out, 
and which are worn by her offspring long after she has 
mouldered into dust. She weaves her child’s ‘‘ habits” of 
thought and conduct, and does it, too, as clothes are 
made, stitch by stitch. She does this not by direct, delib- 
erate teachings, but by little words and acts, and by silent, 
unconscious influence. Hannah’s daily life helped to weave 
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‘Samuel’s noble character. The mother made the man. 
With dextrous fingers did ‘‘mother Eliza” weave. the coat 
which her boy was to wear ; she presented the matter of 
his future to him in about this way: ‘James, you are sick. 
If you return to the canal I fear that you will be taken 
down again. I have been thinking it all over; it seems 
to me that you had better go to school this spring, and 
then with a term in the fall you may be able to teach in 
the winter. If you can teach winters, and want to go on 
the canal or lake, summers, you will have employment then 
the year round.” 

The long dreary sickness was now nearing its ending, 
the winter was almost gone, and the new spring-time was 
coming with the sound of the summer birds. It was a 
good time to take one step higher and begin life from a 
new plane. 

James was now in his seventeenth year, and ranked 
high in the neighborhood in respect to ability, education 
and character. He took the district school course of 
study in the old-fashioned way—spelling, reading, writing, 
geography, grammar and arithmetic. By the time he was 
seventeen years old he had learned what the district school 
' could teach him. Whether he had contemplated any 
wider course of study than the above or not, does not 
appear. But this does appear: He planted his feet firmly 
in the direction of a decided change in his life. In 
speaking of this change and its causes to a friend years 
afterward, he said: ‘‘It was largely due to two things— 
my mother and the ague.” 

The long sickness which had been brought on by malaria, 
gave him time for serious meditation and reflection, while 
his mother was to him continually ‘“‘the angel of a better 
hieg: 

During the winter of his sickness, the district school in 
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his mother’s neighborhood was taught by a young man by 
the name of Samuel D. Bates. He had attended the 
academy at Chester, and was enthusiastic in his efforts to 
get the young people of the district to return with him 
in the spring. He visited at the Gar&eld homestead 
frequently during the winter, and talked with James about 
going with him to the Chester school. 

The result of the joint efforts of the earnest school 
teacher, his mother and his own thought was, that he 
decided to go to school, and on the 6th of March, 1849, 
he reached Chester. 

It was a great event in the boy’s life, and nothing can 
be written concerning it more interesting or truthful than 
Mr. Garfield’s own statement concerning that event. In 
1867, an effort was made by the trustees to repair and 
renovate the old seminary building. Mr. Garfield 
contributed to that purpose, and in his letter to the 
trustees enclosing his contribution he says: ‘In 
~ accordance with your request, I make a brief statement 
of my connection with Geauga Seminary. I do this with 
the more readiness because it is a source of great pleasure 
to me to recall the persons and scenes connected with the 
beginning of my student life. In the winter of 1848-9, I 
was at my mother’s house, in Orange, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, suffering from a three months’ siege of fever and 
ague, Which I had brought from the Ohio Canal the 
preceding summer. Samuel D. Bates, now a distinguished 
minister of the gospel in Marion, Ohio, was that winter 
teaching the district school near my mother’s. He had 
attended the seminary at Chester, and urged several of the 
young men in the neighborhood to return there with him 
in the spring. Being yet too ill to return to my plan of 
becoming a sailor on the lake, I resolved to attend school 
one Mee and postpone sailing untilautumn. Accordingly 
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I joined two other young men, and, with the necessary 
provisions for boarding ourselves, we reached Chester, 
March 6, 1849, and rented a room in an unpainted frame 
house, nearly west from the seminary and across the street 
from it. I bought the second algebra I ever saw, and 
commenced the study of it. Studied, also, natural 
philosophy and grammar. I attended there in the fall of 
1849, and during the winter I taught my first school. 

‘Returned to the seminary again in the spring of 1850. 
I commenced the study of Latin and finished algebra and 
botany. At the close of the spring term I made my first 
public speech ; it was a six minutes’ oration at the annual 
exhibition. My diary shows the anxiety and solicitude 
through which I passed in its preparation and delivery. 

‘‘During the summer vacation of 1850 I worked at the 
carpenter’s trade in Chester. Among other things I helped 
to build a two-story house on the east side of the road, a 
little way south of the seminary grounds. 

“Attended school during the fall term of 1850, and 
commenced the study of Greek. Worked mornings, 
evenings and Saturdays at my trade, and thus paid my 
way. After the first term at Chester I never received any 
pecuniary assistance. The cost of living, however, was 
much less than it now is. In my second term at Chester 
I had board, lodging and washing for one dollar and six 
cents per week.” 

Then it was that “‘the sea lost her lover,” and the last 
strand of the cord that bound him to the dream of the 
ocean was severed. Not that he wholly forgot the sea, or 
lost the desire to be a sailor, but it had no more power 
over him to draw him thitherward. 

Not many years since, in speaking of the trials, 
temptations and ambitions of his early years, he said : 
‘But even now, at times, the old feeling (the longing for 
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the sea) comes back. I tell you I would rather now 
command a fleet in a great naval battle than to do anything 
else on this earth. The sight of a ship often fills me with 
a strange fascination; and when upon the water, and my 
fellow-landsmen are in the agonies of seasickness, I am as 
tranquil as when walking the land in the serenest weather.” 
He had been, however, on a voyage of discovery, and to 
a large degree, he had discovered himself. Perhaps it was 
in view of this fact that years afterward he said: ‘‘To 
every man of great original power, there comes, in early 
youth, a moment of sudden discovery—of self-recognition 
—when his own nature is revealed to himself, when he 
catches for the first time a strain of that immortal song 
to which his own spirit answers, and which becomes 
thenceforth and forever the inspiration of his hfe— 


‘Like noble music unto noble words.’ ” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE YOUNG STUDENT. 


The second period of Garfield’s life began about one year 
before he entered Geauga Seminary, as a student, in 1849. 
His real student life dates from this time, and began at 
this place. Chester, where the school was located, was a 
little country village in Geauga County, Ohio. 

At this place the ‘‘Free-Will Baptists” had erected a 
plain two-story building, and commenced a school which 
was called Geauga Seminary. 

The Academy was quite an institution for the time and 
place, and was well patronized by the people of the sur- 
rounding towns. Besides other things, it had a lbrary of 
about one hundred volumes—more books than the young 
student from Orange had ever seen before. 

There was also a literary society connected with the in- 
stitution which afforded the young people an excellent 
opportunity for practice in writing and speaking. ‘To this 
society Garfield belonged, and here in Chester, in the spring 
of 1850, he made his first public speech. ‘That speech cost 
its author much ‘‘anxiety and solicitude” in its prepara- 
tion and delivery. 

Into his study he carried all the enthusiasm of his na- 
ture, and we may well believe that “‘he never forgot, even 


for a moment, the purpose for which he was there. Every 
(85) 
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recitation found his work well done; every meeting of the 
literary society knew his presence and heard his voice. 
The library was his favorite corner of the building. A new 
world was to be conquered in every science, a new country 
in every language.” 

When Garfield went to Chester he was accompanied by 
two young men, one of them his cousin. ‘The three boys 
rented a room large enough for their two beds and a cook- 
stove, and began their student housekeeping on a very 
moderate scale. 

There were six teachers at that time in the Academy. 
They were: Daniel Branch and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Coffin, 
Mr. Bigelow, and Miss Abigail Curtis. Before the close 
of Garfield’s attendance, Mr. and Mrs. Branch were suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Fowler and Mr. Beach. There were about 
one hundred students of both sexes in the school. 

There are many incidents related of Garfield’s two years 
at Chester. All of them are interesting, and some of them 
are important, in the light of the added years of his life. 

Mrs. Branch, the wife of the principal, appears to have 
been a woman of some originality. She had introduced 
into the school a grammar, with which she was determined 
to ‘‘break in pieces” all other systems. It was a regular 
iconoclast among grammars, and assailed all others, as 
founded on a false basis. One has said of it: ‘It main- 
tained that ‘but’ was a verb in the imperative mood, and 
meant ‘be out’; that ‘and’ was also a verb in the impera- 
tive mood, and meant ‘add,’ and in many other ways it 
tried to destroy the accepted etymology. The young stu- 
dent was not captured by the ‘new method,’ and fought 
with great skill and success for the honor of ‘old Kirk- 
ham.’ ” 

Mornings and evenings and Saturdays he worked in a 
carpenter’s shop near by. ‘The carpenter was building a 
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two-story house, and James’ first work was to get out sid- 
ing at two cents a board. The first Saturday he planed 
fifty-two boards, and so earned one dollar and four cents. 
This was the most he had ever received for a day’s work. 
During that term his lodging and board and washing and 
fuel and light cost him one dollar and six cents a week; 
and he earned so much during the term that he not only 
paid his way, but he also bought a few books, and returned 
home at the close of the term with a few dollars in his 
pocket. 

He worked for Worthy Taylor, of Aurora, in haying, 
and the incident has been recorded thus: With two of his 
schoolfellows, he made application to Mr. Taylor for work. 
Mr. Taylor said he wanted more hands, but he wanted 
men and not boys. He was paying men seventy-five cents 
a day, and he offered finally to pay the boys half price, but. 
with the understanding that, if they earned as much as 
men they should have the same pay. 

When Garfield went into the hay-field he was placed be- 
tween the men who were mowing. ‘They tried to crowd 
him, but he worked so vigorously that the leader could 
hardly keep out of his way, and the rear man was left some 
distance behind. In the afternoon Garfield led, and he 
pushed forward so rapidly, that Mr. Taylor said: ‘‘ You 
men had better look to your laurels; the boy is beating ye 
all holler.” It is needless to say that when pay day came 
he received ‘‘men’s wages” for his work. At night, in- 
stead of going to bed early, as the rest of the hands did, he 
called for a candle and read for several hours, until Mr. 
Taylor said to him, ‘‘ You have worked hard and ought to 
go to bed.” Garfield replied, ‘‘ Nights is all the time I get 
to read.” 

The boys of the time of which we are writing who had 
any ambition whatever in the direction of an education 
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were not able to spend much for fine clothing; and Van 
Amburgh’s show in a South Carolina village would not to- 
day cause half the commotion that a Geauga student 
would have caused, at that time, on the Western Reserve, 
if he had been seen walking the streets in a suit of ‘‘fine 
clothes.” Notwithstanding Garfield had worked hard all 
summer, and earned considerable money, it had taken near- 
ly all of it to pay the debts which his previous sickness had 
thrown against him, and to prepare himself for the new 
term of school. He had neither overcoat nor undercloth- 
ing, and only one suit of clothes, made of cheap Kentucky 
jeans. Long before the term closed his pantaloons wore 
thin on the knees, and one day the last threads gave way 
and exposed his bare knees to view. 

The young student was exceedingly mortified, but pinned 
the torn garment together as well as he could, and laid 
the question of repairs before Mrs. Stiles, who was a mother 
to him during that term. 

In reply to the question, ‘‘ How can the misfortune be 
remedied ?”? Mrs. Stiles replied: ‘‘ Why, that is easy 
enough ; you go to bed, and one of the boys will bring 
down your trousers, and I will darn the hole so that it will 
be as good as new. You shouldn’t care for such small 
matters. You will forget all about them when you get to 
be President.” : 

There was another event at Chester which had a marked 
influence on the young student, who was already begin- 
ning to feel the ‘‘ pulses of a Titan’s heart,” and to see 
“new wealth, new wonders, and new ambitions toss above 
him.” It was here that he met for the first time the plain 
farmer’s daughter, Lucretia Rudolph, who was destined 
to become the “‘ Nation’s Lucretia,” and receive the heri- 
tage of the world’s tenderness. 

In 1851, when the Cleveland and Columbus Railroad 
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was new, in company with his mother, he went to Colum- 
bus. The representative in the Legislature at that time, 
from his neighborhood, was Gamaliel Kent, who very kindly 
showed him the sights of the State Capital. From here 
they went to Zanesville, and then down the Muskingum to 
visit a brother of Mrs. Garfield’s. A young man had been 
trying to teach the district school in the neighborhood, 
but found himself unable to govern it, and was dismissed, 
and James A. Garfield was pressed to take the school for a 
couple of months. It is said that while he was in this 
part of the State he made a journey of seventy miles to 
Athens, to see for himself ‘‘a real college.” 

His school days at Chester covered a space of less than 
three years. At the end of that time Chester had done 
about all it could for him. As it was afterward said of 
his leaving Hiram, ‘‘ He exhausted Hiram, and he needed 
more,” so, it could be said with even greater emphasis, ‘‘ He 
exhausted Chester, and he needed more.” 

We come now to Hiram and the Eclectic Institute, or 
the ‘“‘old Eclectic” as the ‘‘ Hiram fellowship” of a quarter 
of a century ago delight to call it. Af Chester the young 
student had made brave efforts toward an education. He 
was now to transfer his versatile ability and his great 
capacity to a wider, and, in some respects, a more congenial 
field. In 1850, Hiram was very much like other townships 
on the Western Reserve. It had twenty-five square miles 
of surface and was unknown to either ‘‘fortune” or 
‘‘fame.” Its population consisted of eleven hundred’ and 
six persons, mostly farmers. At the cross-roads, called by 
way of distinction ‘‘the Centre,” were a post-office, a 
blacksmith shop, an old ‘‘ stone jug,” called a school-house, 
two white meeting houses and a few dwelling houses. 

So far as altitude was concerned, Hiram Centre was an 
*exceeding high” place. Looking eastward from the top 
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of the highest ladder ever placed beside any building in 
Hiram, the hills of western Pennsylvania, thirty miles 
away, could be seen ; and when the institute building was 
put on the top of the windy hill, and surmounted with a 
dome, many a time when the southern sun flashed upon 
it, young men and maidens could be seen leaning on the 
stout balustrade, and gazing wishfully toward Pennsyl- 
vania, that Eldorado for love-sick children. ; 

Hiram was remote from any main thoroughfare, and the 
trumpeter of the old-fashioned stage-coach had never 
waked the sleeping children or set. the dogs wild, in this 
quiet country place. Perhaps twenty farm-houses could 
be counted within the radius of a mile. 

The ‘‘Jeddo” of the Mahoning Railroad was not yet in 
existence, and even Garrettsville, four miles away, which 
in these latter days has become somewhat notorious as the 
place where somebody ‘‘ blows up” meeting houses in an 
unorthodox way, was scarcely larger than its name. ‘* And 
this was all.” Here, on the eastern slope of the ‘‘ divide,” 
or high ridge, dividing the waters flowing into Lake Erie 
from those running southward into the Ohio, and ‘“‘a mile 
from its crest,” the Disciples of Christ planted the 
Western Reserve Eclectic Institute in the summer of 1850, 

This institution was not a hastily conceived undertaking. 
It was the result of frequent and long conferences, and 
consultations intermingled with prayers and hope. ‘There 
were several places which contested for the honor of hay- 
ing the new institution located in their midst, and, to se- 
cure it, strong inducements were offered. Bedford, and 
Dr. J. P. Robison, the Boanerges of the Disciple pulpit 
of that day, wanted it; Chagrin Falls, and William Hayden 
wanted it; Collamer, and A. 8S. Hayden would be glad to 
have it, and other places would in no wise refuse it; and 
hence when it was finally decided to locate it at Hiram, 
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the decision was reached after much careful thought, and 
the sinking of strong personal preferences. 

Among the reasons that entered into the final settle- 
ment of the question, and the location of the school, the 
following are named: First, the Disciples of the Western 
Reserve were mostly rural people, and shared in the old- 
fashioned and often senseless prejudices against towns and 
cities. 

“Thought in Northern Ohio was narrowly provincial in 
1850. There were only two or three railroads in the State. 
No one dreamed of our present railroad system, or fore- 
saw the centralization of wealth and population that the 
steam locomotive has wrought. Traveling was done in 
wheeled vehicles or on horseback. People owned their own 
conveyances and horses. So the fathers asked, § Why can 
they not turn their horses’ heads toward Hiram, as well as 
toward any other place?’ Hiram, then, offered the desired 
seclusion.” 

In the second place, as the school was to help on the re- 
ligious work of the Disciples, it was necessary that it should 
be environed by a healthy and vigorous church. The 
church at Hiram, though not so large as some, was, never- 
theless, among the best of the ‘‘ Disciple” churches. 

In the third place, the church and the people of Hiram 
were willing to pay about four thousand dollars, which 
was no mean sum of money for those days, if the trustees 
would locate the school at Hiram. 

Other reasons, probably, were given; but these are suffi- 
cient. And toward the close of the summer of 1850, the 
Institute building, a plain, but substantially built brick 
structure, was finished, ready for use, and in that bvilding, 
in November, 1850, Rev. Thomas Munnell, now of Mt. 
Sterling, Kentucky, heard ‘‘the first lesson ever recited 
within its walls.” 
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The object of the school was both general and special: 

1. ‘To provide a sound scientific and literary educa- 
tion.” 

2. “To temper and sweeten such education with moral 
and scriptural knowledge.” 

3. ‘To educate young men for the ministry.” 

Space will not be taken here to name, with any com- 
pleteness of detail, the elements of the faith held by the 
Disciples of Christ. That will appear in another chapter. 
But, in connection with Hiram, it has been well said: 
‘“One peculiar tenet of the religious movement in which it 
originated was impressed upon the Eclectic Institute at its’ 
organization. The Disciples believed that the Bible had 
been in a degree obscured by theological speculations and 
ecclesiastical systems. Hence their religious movement 
was a revolt from the theology of the schools, and an over- 
ture to men to come face to face with the Scriptures. 

They believed, also, that to the Holy Writings belonged 
a larger place in general education than had yet been ac- 
corded to them. 

Accordingly, in all their educational institutions, they 
have emphasized the Bible and its related branches of 
knowledge. This may be called the distinctive feature of 
their schools. ‘Che charter of the Eclectic Institute, there- 
fore, declared the purpose of the institution to be, ‘‘'The 
instruction of youth of both sexes in the various branches 
of literature and science, especially of moral science, as 
based on the facts and precepts of the Holy Scriptures.” 

The contrast between the Hiram of 1850 and the Hiram 
of to-day is quite marked. It has taken almost a third of 
a century to effect the change. It is now a bright Ohio 
village, with its neat, white houses, its maples and elms, 
planted by some who are living and some who are dead, a 
substantial college building, in the midst of a beautiful 
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campus, where the corn waved its tassels thirty-two years 
ago. 

The enthusiasm over the new school was great, and ‘at 
its first term one hundred and two students were enrolled. 
The number increased until over three hundred students 
were in attendance during a single term. Since the organ- 
ization of the school, in 1850, Hiram has furnished in- 
struction to more than five thousand individual pupils. 

At the reunion of 1880, Mr Garfield said : 

“To my mind, the history of Hiram College, and the 
institution on which the college was built, divides itself 
into two chapters. The first, both in time, and perhaps 
in importance, should be headed, What other people did 
for it; and the second is, What did Hiram do for itself ?” 

Later, on the same occasion, he condensed much of his 
own history, as well as that of Hiram, into the following 
sentences : 


“‘T said there were two chapters to the history of this 
institution. You have heard one relative to the founders. 
They were pioneers in this Western Reserve. They were 
all men of energy, great force of character, and nearly all 
of them men of small means, but they planted this insti- 
tution. In 1850 it was a cor nfield, with a solid, plain brick 
building in the center of it, and almost all the rest has 
been done by the institution itself. This is the second 
chapter. Without a dollar of endowment, without a pow- 
erful friend anywhere, but with a corps of teachers who 
were told to go on the ground and see what they could 
make out of it, and to find their pay out of the tuitions 
that should be received, who invited students of their own 
spirit to come here and find out by trial what they could 
make out of it; and the response has been their chapter of 
work, and the chief part of the response I see in the faces 
gathered before me to-day. It was a simple question of 
sinking or swimming. I know that we are all inclined 
to be a little clannish—perhaps we have a right to be— 
but I do not know of any place, I do not know of any in- 
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stitution, that has accomplished more with so little means 
than this school on Hiram Hill. 

‘*T know of no place where the doctrine of self-help has 
had a fuller development, by necessity as well as by favor, 
than here on this hill. The doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest found its place amongst these men and women 
gathered here. As I said about them a great many years 
ago, the theory of Hiram was to throw its young men and 
women overboard and let them try it for themselves, and 
all that were fit to get ashore got there, and I think we 
had few cases of drowning anywhere. Now, when I look 
over these faces, and mark the several zeological ages so 
well represented by Mr. Atwater in his address, I note one 
curious fact where the geological analogy does not hold: I 
find no fossils—no fossils at all. Some are dead, and glori- 
fied in our memories, but those who are alive, are ALIVE, 
I think all. The teachers and the students of this school 
built it up im every sense—they made the cornfield into 
that handsome campus. These evergreens you see across 
the road they planted. I well remember the day they 
turned out and went into the woods to find beautiful ma- 
ples, and brought them in; when they purchased these 
evergreens; when each young man for himself, and perhaps 
a second for some young lady that he loved, planted one or 
two trees on the campus, and named them after himself. 
There are many here with moist eyes to-day that can 
point out the tree that Bowler planted. Bowler was shot 
through the heart at Cedar Mountain. Many of you can 
point out trees, big trees now, called after you many years 
ago. . 

‘‘T believe, outside of the physical features of the place, 
that there was a stronger pressure of work to the square 
inch in the boilers that ran this establishment than any 
other I know of. Young men and women, rough, crude, 
untutored farmer boys and farmer girls, came here to try 
themselves and find what manner of people they were. 
They came here to go on a voyage of discovery to discover 
themselves. In many cases I hope the discovery was for- 
tunate in all that was worthy of trying, and the friend- 
ships that were formed out of that struggle have followed 
this group of people longer and farther than almost any I 
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have ever known in my life. They are scattered all over 
the United States, in every field of activity, and if I had 
the time to name them, the sun would go down before I 
had finished. I believe the rules of this Reunion hmit us 
to time, except the set speeches, and as mine is not one of 
this kind, I obey the law of time, and must hold others to 
it. Ithink you have set five minutes—I have overgone 
that already. ‘There are so many here that we want to 
hear from. ‘These are volunteer speeches, and if the vol- 
unteer system does not bring enough in, we will resort to 
the drafting system. Some may remember the time I had 
an exercise that I remember with great pleasure—when I 
called a young Jad to the rostrum, and said, ‘ Now, in the 
next two minutes, you will speak ‘to the best of your abil- 
ity on the following subject,’ and gave him the subject, 
and let him wrestle with it. It was a trying thing for the 
young lads, but they very seldom got thrown.’ 


When Mr. Garfield came to Hiram in 1851, everything 
was new. ‘The grooves were only freshly cut in which the 
wheels of its progress were to run, and the road was scarcely 
hardened for the coming wheels. 

In his address on the ‘‘ Life and Character of Almeda A. 
Booth,” one of the earliest teachers in the Eclectic, Mr. 
Garfield said: ‘‘ The Eclectic was compelled to create its 
own scholarship and culture. Very few of its early stu- 
dents had gone beyond the ordinary studies of the district 
school, and a large majority of them needed thorough dis- 
cipline in the common English branches.” 

But Hiram was an event in the history of the Western 
Reserve, and of the religious people who founded and sup- 
ported it. That there was a ripening for some such an 
event was shown in the interest in general education which 
culminated in 1853, in the adoption, in its general prin- 
ciples, of the present school system of the State. 

Besides, the Disciples had fought just such battles as 
every new religious people must fight, and had been grant- 
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-ed leave at the end of the contest to abide upon the soil 
where the battle had raged hottest. They were aggressive 
by the very nature of their faith, and the training of the 
years of controversy from which they had just emerged. 
And they took a pride in the school which, to them, had 
all the beauty and glory of a first-born child. They pressed 
its claims far and wide, with an energy that did not abate 
until the gifted Garfield went away from it, never again to 
return as student or teacher. 

If Hiram was an event in the history of the Western 
Reserve, or of the Disciples, it may be said with greater 
emphasis that when Garfield entered “her new, fresh halls 
and rooms,” it was an event in the history of Hiram; for, 
after all, it is the name of Garfield that crowns Hiram, and 
turns the eyes of the world toward its pinnacles. 

In *‘ President Garfield and Education,” by B. A. Hins- 
dale, now President of Hiram College, Mr. Hinsdale men- 
tions several important facts which were coincident with 
the opening of the new school. Among them he mentions 
this: ‘‘Coincident with the young manhood of James A. 
Garfield,” and then adds: 


‘‘His family belonged to the Disciples’ Church; so did 
the families of many neighbors. He himself had become 
a member a year and a half before. No better school was 
within his reach in 1851; but it must be said that, for the 
most part, religious influences brought him to this place. 
Here, too, may be dropped a thought which cannot be 
fully developed. No other church in the land could have 
given him the opportunity that the Disciples offered. This 
is true in a double sense. While there was an absence of 
license on the one hand, there was large freedom on the 
other. This gave him an opportunity to exercise his gifts, 
intellectual and religious, such as an older and more con- 
servative body could not have given, which he improved, 
much to the profit of his brethren, and to his own advan- 
tage. But more, the Disciple habit of mind—especially, 
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the denominational method of handling the Scriptures— 
which may be briefly defined as a brushing aside of the 
Church creeds, as well as much of the traditionary theol- 
ogy, and a direct, face-to-face study of the Bible—was an 
important element of his histor y. Stress may also be laid 
upon the accepted canons of interpretation, both few and 
simple, as well as ‘‘dividing the word of truth,” by the 
application of the principle of relativity; as, for instance, 
taking into account the period of divine revelation imme- 
diately in hand, whether the patriarchal, the Mosaic, or 
the Christian. No one who is thoroughly familiar with 
President Garfield’s history can doubt that this Disciple 
habit and method had a most important influence upon his 
mind, his whole life and character. At the same time, he 
was the furthest removed from a sectarian or denomina- 
tionalist. His religious thought was ever broad, his spirit 
ever Catholic.” 


To this Hiram school young Garfield came as a student, 
in 1851. Two terms of its history had passed, and it was 
at the beginning of the third term that he made his ap- 
pearance. Physically he was strong-framed, deep-chested, 
six feet high, with bright blue eyes, and a massive head, 
“surmounted by a shock of tow-colored hair.” His was 
a figure not easily forgotten, when once seen, and none of 
the ‘‘ Hiram fellowship” of those early days will ever for- 
get his appearance, as he sat or walked, listened or talked. 
He was a little less than twenty-one years of age. His 
form was large, like an athlete in its proportions. Intel- 
lectually, to those who knew him, he then appeared to be 
a giant. His moral qualities had already declared them- 
selves, and there was about him an air of self-helpfulness 
and good judgment much beyond the average of his age. 

‘“He was full of animal spirits and young joviality, but 
he had had his ear upon the human heart, and had heard 
its reverberatory murmur in the minor key.” In repose, 
his bright blue eyes appeared to be the windows of a genial 
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soul; but, when roused by excitement, they gleamed like 
‘*battle-lanterns lit.” 

This personal description will answer for him in later 
life, saving the difference that hard labor, intense thought, 
exposure, and a sense of great responsibility will make in 
any man. | 


Of his student life at Hiram much can be said; but the 
difficulty in the way of a biographer is to decide how 
much. Before he came he passed over what may be called 
the ‘‘Common School Course of. Study”; and, besides, had 
studied ‘algebra, botany, natural philosophy, and had com- 
menced the study of Latin and Greek. Few of the stu- 
dents who came to the school in Hiram in that day had 
more thar. a district school education, so that Garfield was 
not much below the rank of any of his associates in his 
studies. , 

The following sentences from his address on Miss Booth 
throw a strong ight upon the singular enthusiasm which 
possessed him at that time. He says: ‘“‘I came to the Kc- 
lectic in the fall term of 1851, and a few days after the 
beginning of the term I saw a class of three reciting in 
mathematics—geometry, I think. They sat on one of the 
red benches, in the center aisle of the lower chapel. I had 
never seen a geometry; and, regarding both teacher and 
class with a feeling of reverential awe, from the intellectual 
height to which they had climbed, I studied their faces so 
closely that I seem to see them now as distinctly as I saw 
them then. And it has been my good fortune, since that 
time, to claim them all as intimate friends. The teacher 
was Thomas Munnell; and the members of his class were 
William B. Hazen, George A. Baker, and Almeda A. 
Booth.” 

The following letter from Mr. Munnell, the teacher re- 
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ferred to, will be of interest here, and help us to see the 
student Garfield : 


Mt. STERLING, Ky., December 23, 1881. 
F. M. GREEN: 

Dear Sir—In comphance with your request, I send you 
the following fact concerning Garfield as a student. I be- 
longed to the first faculty of Hiram College—the Eclectic 
Institute then—and in November, 1850, heard the first 
lesson ever recited within its walls, and, therefore, knew 
the general impression made by the noble student when he 
first appeared upon the campus, and especially in the pro- 
fessor’s rooms. 

When he arrived he had studied a little of Latin gram- 
mar, but had done nothing in the way of translating. I 
had no class to suit him in elementary Latin, one being be- 
hind him, and another far in advance. He resolved at once 
to undertake the advanced class, provided I would hear 
his recitation after class hours, which I readily agreed to 
do, ‘Teachers all know that an average lesson for an or- 
dinary student, beginning Cesar’s Commentaries, is half a 
page, while carrying on the usual number of other studies. 
But on no occasion did Garfield come in to said recitations | 
without three pages of Cesar, or six ordinary lessons, and 
then could go on further if I had time to hear him. 

His method of getting a start, as he afterwards told me, 
was resolute and determined. He went to a secluded 
place in the college with his Cesar, dictionary and gram- 
mar, and undertook to translate the first paragraph of half 
a dozen lines by writing down every Latin word, and un- 
der it every definition of that word found in his dictionary. 
He next tried to fit each definition to its word, till he 
found the one that made the best sense, and when he had 
fairly made out, ‘‘ALL GAUL IS DIVIDED INTO THREE 
PARTS,” he thought his triumph had begun; and when he 
had completed the whole paragraph, he said, he ‘just 
knew that he knew it.” 

This was in the line of all his after studies, for he always 
sought a conscious victory over every difficulty. 

Truly yours, 
THomMAs MUNNELL. 
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While Mr. Garfield always had great respect for his 
teachers, it is quite probable that none of them had very 
much influence on him in moulding his character and di- 
recting his life. He did not need direction, for his face 
was already turned toward the sun. He did not need 
force to drive him on, for ‘‘ he was a vast elemental force ” 
himself, and what he needed was space and opportunity. 
These he found, in a sufficient degree, for the time, in the 
freedom of Hiram. 

There were individuals, however, who had a marked in- 
fluence upon him, and of them he was always free to speak. 
Among the number was Miss Almeda A. Booth, whose 
name has already been mentioned.’ In his memorial ad- 
dress, in 1876, Mr. Garfield says: ‘‘On my own behalf, I 
take this occasion to say that, for her generous and power- 
ful aid, so often and so efficiently rendered, for her quick 
and never-failing sympathy, and for her intelligent, unself- 
ish, and unswerving friendship, I owe her a debt of grati- 
tude and affection, for the payment of which the longest 
term of life would have been too short.” 

As Miss Booth was so large a part of Hiram during the 
period of Garfield’s active life there, and had such a con- 
trolling and moulding power over the students during all 
of that time—as hundreds yet living will testify—and as 
she was a brilliant factor in his own advancement, a brief 
sketch of her life will be proper. 

It has been said that, ‘‘there are some women whom to 
know well is a liberal education.” This truth has been 
illustrated in the biographies of great men. It was Mr. 
Garfield’s good fortune to have such a woman as counsel- 
lor, fellow-student and friend at a most critical and forming 
period of his life. Such a woman was Almeda A. Booth. 
She was born in Nelson, Portage County, Ohio, August 
15, 1823, and was Mr. Garfield’s senior by eight years. 
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Her father, Ezra Booth, was an itinerant preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and he was assigned to a 
circuit of nearly a thousand miles, embracing in its range 
the township of Nelson, where Almeda was born. 

It is recorded of him, that soon after he entered the 
ministry, he sent eleven silver dollars to England to pur- 
chase a Greek Lexicon, and he so far mastered the language 
as to read the Greek Testament with ease. He used to say 
that in the early days of his ministry he and Charles El- 
liott were the only Methodist preachers west of the Alle- 
ghanies who were able to read Greek. 

Her mother’s maiden name was Dorcas Taylor, and, like 
the ancient Dorcas, she was ‘‘ full of good works and alms- 
deeds which she did.” 

Almeda ‘‘inherited a hardy and vigorous constitution, a 
clear and powerful intellect, and a spirit of remarkable 
sweetness and gentleness. These qualities of mind and. 
heart shone with clear and steady light from early child- 
hood until her last hour.” 

Her first twelve years were passed in Nelson, and all the 
traditions that come to us from that period are redolent 
of the fragrance of a sweet and loving childhood. 

In 1835 her family removed to Mantua, about four miles 
to the northwest of Hiram, where they resided for more 
than thirty years. 

_ She was an only child, and Hon. A. G. Riddle says of 

her: ‘I knew Almeda as an only child—a maiden of 
twelve or thirteen years, well-grown, ruddy-cheeked and 
~ buxom.” 

Of herself she once wrote: ‘‘I am one of those 
unfortunate beings. whom Mrs. Sigourney so much pities—. 
a person destitute of brothers and sisters.” 

But her life was not without its companions, or its 
compensations, even if she had no brothers or sisters. 
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She was the companion of her father in his studies, and, 
like him, became an ardent lover of books. When she 
was twelve years of age she read Rollin’s Ancient History, 
and Gibbon’s Deciine and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
When she was seventeen she taught her first school near 
her home in Mantua. In 1842 and 1848, she attended 
during several terms the Asbury Seminary, at Chagrin 
Falls, which at that time was under the charge of L. D. 
Willams, who was afterwards a distinguished Professor 
in Meadville College. Until she had reached the age of 
twenty-four, her life had been devoted to home duties, to 
study and teaching. About this time an incident occurred 
of which Mr. Garfield thus tenderly and_ beautifully 
speaks: ‘In the family of her nearest neighbor, she had 
formed the acquaintance of Martyn Harmon, a young man 
of rare and brilliant promise. Like herself he was an 
cnthusiastic student. Ambitious of culture, he had 
pushed his way through the studies of Meadville College, 
and was graduated with honor. He had given Almeda 
his love, and received in return the rich gift of her great 
heart. The day of their wedding had been fixed. He 
was away in Kentucky, teaching; while she was in 
Mantua, preparing to adorn and bless the home of their 
love. On the 6th of March, 1848, he died of some sudden 
illness and was buried near Frankfort, Kentucky. Funeral 
services were held in Mantua, at which Almeda took her 
place as chief mourner. Her plans of life and the hopes 
of her earthly future seemed buried in his grave. * * 
* * It seemed for a time to end her ambition and her 
hopes. Her heart was wedded by ties as sacred as any 
which marriage can consecrate. From that time forward 
she walked alone, in the solitude of virgin widowhood. 
“Tn her subsequent life she rarely spoke of the suffering 
of that period; but she never ceased to cherish the 
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memory of Martyn Harmon, as that of an immortal hus- 
band who awaited her coming in the life beyond. Her 
faithfulness to him excluded the thought of marriage 
with any other. After such a loss, what was left to a soul 
like hers? To her heart, the consolations of the Christian 
faith; and to her life, the power of serving and _ blessing 
others. It is one of the precious mysteries of sorrow, 
that it finds solace in unselfish work. Patient and 
uncomplaining, with a spirit chastened and sweetened by 
her great sorrow, Almeda gathered up the fragments of 
her broken life and devoted her powers to the work of 
teaching.”’ 

As a teacher she was very successful, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. Charles D. Wilbur, President Hayden 
secured her services to the young ‘‘ Eclectic ” ; and in the 
spring of 1851 she came to Hiram as a teacher in the 
English department. 

“Up to that time no lady had taught in the Eclectic 
except in the primary department, which was established 
at the opening of the institution, November, 1850, and 
maintained for several years. Before the end of the first 
term the trustees found they had drawn a rich prize in 
securing her services in the institution.” 

Like Mr. Garfield, she did the double duty of teacher 
and student through much of her life at Hiram. Already 
we have had the vision of the ‘“‘red bench,” the ‘‘ center 
aisle,” and the ‘‘lower chapel,” and the wonderful class 
in geometry, taught by Mr. Munnell. Through her 
entire life at Hiram until she went to Oberlin to graduate, 
in 1854, she was a tireless and enthusiastic student. In 
the four years that followed her coming to Hiram, “she 
taught ten full terms, prepared herself for college, and 
completed with remarkable thoroughness the full course of 
college study.” 
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Of her power as a teacher Mr. Garfield says: ‘I doubt 
if any. teacher at Hiram was equal to Miss Booth in the 
power to inspire such students with the spirit of earnest, 
hard work, for the love of it.” 

Again he says: ‘I was never a member of a class that 
recited to her, and I cannot speak of her work as a 
teacher, as seen from the standpoint of a pupil; but I 
know, from personal observation and from the unanimous 
testimony of thousands who were so fortunate as to be her 
pupils, that her power over -her classes as a whole, and 
over every member, was very great and beneficent.” 

After her graduation at Oberlin, in August, 1855, she 
returned to Hiram, and, for ten years without intermission, 
devoted herself to the work of teaching. 

About the end of 1865, she closed her work at Hiram, 
and with her aged parents removed to Cuyahoga Falls, in 
Summit County. Here she taught for several years, when 
she was chosen as Superintendent of all the schools of the 
village, and, for three years, discharged the duties of that 
position with her wonted success. 

In the autumn of 1875, she removed to Cleveland, 
where she could receive the more constant attention of 
eminent physicians, her health having been prostrated in 
1874 by a dangerous and painful disease which required 
the most skillful professional treatment. or a little time 
her health apparently improved, but on the 8th of 
December she was taken very ill, and after a week of great 
suffering borne with uncomplaining fortitude, she died on 
the morning of December 15, 1875. 

In summing up her life to find the lesson and the legacy 
she left to others, Mr. Garfield says: 

‘The basis of her character, the contr olling force which 


developed and formed it, was 'strength—extraordinary i in- 
tellectual power. Blessed with a vigorous constitution and 
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robust bodily health, her capacity for close, continuous, 
and effective mental work was remarkable. No stronger 
illustration is possible than the fact, already exhibited, 
that she accomplished in four years the ordinary work of 
ten. She abhorred all shams in scholarship, and would be 
content with nothing short of the whole meaning. When 
crowded with work, it was not unusual for her to sit by 
her lamp, unconscious of the hours, till far past midnight. 

‘* Her powers were well-balanced. Her mind was many- 
sided, strong, compact, symmetrical. The tone of her 
mind was habitually logical and serious; not specially in- 
clined to what is technically known as wit. 

‘‘Her religious character affords an additional illustra- 
tion of her remarkable combination of strength and gen- 
tleness. At an early age she became a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and continued in faithful 
and consistent relations with that organization until she 
united with the Disciples soon after she came to Hiram. 
Her firmness was severly tested by the religious changes 
which occurred in her own home. Her father’s enthusias- 
tic temperament led him to study any new phases of relig- 
ious opinion with a somewhat impressible credulity. The 
Mormon movement of 1830-32 swept him, for a time, into 
its turbulent current; and ten or fifteen years later he was 
interested in the socialistic theories of the Shakers; and, 
later still, he paid much attention to the spiritualistic 
philosophy. But while she thoroughly respected the sin- 
cerity of her father’s opinions, and from them, doubtless, 
‘became wisely tolerant and liberal in her opinions, she 
maintained firmly, but without bigotry, her faith in God 
and in the life to come. It is said by one who knew her 
from her childhood that he ‘had never heard her speak 
evil of any human being.’ 

“‘T venture to assert that, in native powers of mind, in 
thoroughness and breadth of scholarship, in womanly 
sweetness of spirit, and in the quantity and quality of 
effective, unselfish work done, she has not been excelled by 
any American woman. 

‘She accomplished her work with her great powers 
thoroughly trained and subordinated to the principles of 
Christian life. She did not find it necessary to make war 
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upon society in order to capture a field for the exercise of 
her great qualities. Though urging upon women the 
necessity of the largest and most thorough culture, and 
demanding for them the amplest means of acquiring it, she 
did not waste her years in bewailing the subjection of her 
sex, but employed them in making herself a great and be- 
neficent power. She did far more to honor and exalt 
woman’s place in society than the thousands of her cotem- 
poraries who struggle more earnestly for the barren scepter 
of power than for fitness to wield it. She might have 
adorned the highest walks of literature, and, doubtless, 
might thus have won a noisy fame. But it may be doubted 
whether, in any other pursuit, she could have conferred 
ereater or more lasting benefits upon her fellow-creatures, 
than by the life she so faithfully and successfully devoted 
to the training and culture of youth. With no greed of 
power or gain, she found her chief reward in blessing oth- 
ers.” 


Thus we close this brief history and tribute to the mem- 
ory of one who had so much to do with the man who came 
at last to the ‘“‘ crowning slope” where he could 


“Mould a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne.” 


Though much condensed, it is largely in Mr. Garfield’s 
language, and is his own estimate of her life and character. 


At the beginning of Mr. Garfield’s student life at Hiram 
an event occurred which illustrates the pluck and deter- 
mination with which he always entered upon any under- 
taking. 
~ When he first went to Hiram he found room for his ac- 
tivity in the double work of student and janitor. How he 
came to occupy the latter position is told by Mr. Frederick 
Williams, then one of the trustees of the Eclectic Insti- 
tute, and who is still living at Ravenna, Ohio: 

‘The Board was in session with closed doors,” says Mr. 
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Williams, ‘‘when the doorkeeper entered and said there 
was a young man at the door very desirous of secing the 
Board without delay. No objections being made, the young 
man entered, and addressing the Board, said: 

“*<Gentlemen, I want an education, and would like the 
privilege of making the fires and sweeping the floors of the 
‘building to pay part of my expenses.’ 

‘“Mr. Willams, seeing in his bearing and countenance 
an earnestness and intelligence that was more than com- 
mon, said to the Board, ‘Gentlemen, I think we had bet- 
ter try this young man.’ Another member said to him, 
‘How do we know, young man, that the work will be done 
us we may want ?” 

«<< Try me,’ was the answer; ‘try me two weeks, and if 
it is not done to your entire satisfaction, I will retire with- 
out a word.’ 

‘They took him at his word; and so Garfield, at the age 
of nineteen, was duly installed as janitor and bell-ringer of 
the institution over which he was afterward to preside, 
and whose prosperity he was to be largely instrumental in 
advancing.” 

More than one of the early students of Hiram will recog- 
nize the following portrait of the ‘bell-ringer,” drawn ay. 
a lady who was there: 

‘‘When he first entered the college,” she writes, “he 
paid for his schooling by doing janitor’s work, sweeping the 
floor and ringing the bell. I can see him even now stand- 
ing in the morning with his hand on the bell-rope, ready 
to give the signal calling teachers and scholars to engage 
in the duties of the day. As we passed by, entering the 
school-room, he had a cheerful word for every one. He 
was probably the most popular person in the institution. 
He was always good-natured, fond of conversation, and 
very entertaining. He was witty, and quick at repartee, 
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but his jokes, though brilliant and striking, were always 
harmless, and he never would, willingly, hurt another’s 
feelings.” 

A sentence from a letter by G. L. Applegate is here in- 
serted as worthy of the attention of all young men. Mr. 
Applegate was a room-mate of Mr. Garfield in the winter 
of 1851, and says: ‘‘I can truthfully say of him and of his 
two cousins, William and Henry Boynton, that in the 
months I roomed with them I never heard either of them 
tell a joke bordering on low vulgarity.” Again he says: 
“As a student, he was punctual, and never SNE: In any- 
thing, but always stood in the front ranks. Intellectually, 
he eee to have no weak points.” 

Of Mr. Garfield as a student, his old Chester and Hiram 
schoolmate and friend, H. W. Everest, President of Butler 
University, Irvington, Indiana, says : 


““T met him first at Chester. Rooming in the same 
building, and working for a while at the same carpenter’s 
bench, we soon became intimate. He was a noticeable stu- 
dent, both on the playground and in the class-room. We 
recited Robinson’s Algebra together, and belonged to a 
literary society of our own getting up, called the ‘ Mystic 
Ten.’ At Hiram I was not classed with him, yet knew much 
of him as a student, but more of him as a teacher. My 
estimate is briefly as follows ; and for many of the items I 
remember distinct illustrations: 

‘‘1. His intellections were clear, vigorous, and easy in 
all directions, but especially so.in the languages. 

“2. He did not study merely to recite well, but to know, 
and for the pleasure of learning and knowing. 

“3. It was his main object “to master the thought, but 
the language was retained with the thought. 

‘“‘4, As study was the easy play of his mind, so to re- 
count and to review his lessons and reading was a frequent 
pleasure. 

‘“5, He was a master at condensed classifications, so 
that his memory easily held and reproduced ieee he had 
learned. 
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‘©6. He had a wide-awake curiosity, which seemed never 
to be satiated. A new thing, however unimportant, always 
attracted his attention. 

“7. He had a great desire and settled purpose to con- 
quer, to master the lesson, to prove superior to every diffi- 
oa to excel all competitors, to conquer and surpass him- 
self. 

— 8, With this desire to conquer, there was found the 
most generous and exultant admiration at the success of 
another. 

“9, Over all his study he shed the glory of a happy dis- 
position—of youth, hope, and manly courage.” 

His wide-awake curiosity is illustrated by the following 
incident: A friend of his was walking with him through 
Cleveland, one day, when Garfield stopped, darted down a 
cellar-way, asking his companion to follow, and briefly 
pausing to explain himself. The sign *‘Saws and Files” 
was over the door, and in the depths was heard a regular 
clicking sound. ‘‘I think the fellow is cutting files,” said 
he, ‘‘and I have never seen a file cut.” And down they 
went; and, sure enough, there was a man re-cutting an old 
file; and they stayed for some time, and found out all they 
could about the process. 

His settled purpose to conquer—to conquer himself, is 
illustrated by the following anecdote, related by Mr. Hins-' 
dale: After he had been in Congress for several years, he 
said to a friend, ‘‘I have made a painful discovery; I have 
found that my mind needs interest in a subject to incite 
it to continuous action. The other day I tried to read 
through a long bill in which I had no interest; it was 
merely my duty to read it. My attention wandered, thus 
revealing a defect in my training. If I cannot otherwise 
overcome this defect, I will give up my work, renounce pub- 
lic life, go to Germany, and take a full course in one of 
the universities. I must be full master of my powers, at 
any cost.” 
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What President P. A. Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
said of his manliness and excellence of character, while a 
student at Williamstown, Massachusetts, will apply to all 
his student hfe: ‘‘ As a student, he was one who would at 
any time impress himself upon the memory of his instruc- 
tors by his manliness and excellence of character. He was 
one whom his teachers would never suspect as guilty of a 
dishonest or mean act, and one whom a dishonest or mean 
man would not approach. His life as a student was pure 
and noble.” } 

But the time came when he had “exhausted Hiram,” 
and needed more; hence, in the fall of 1854, he entered 
Williams College. 

Why he went to Williams is an interesting question, and 
the answer is a revelation. In 1854 the most noted college 
under the control of the Disciples of Christ was Bethany 
College, at Bethany, Virginia. Its founder was Alexander 
Campbell, a man of prodigious power intellectually, and 
possessed of great sagacity. In his comprehensive idea of 
education, he embraced the understanding, the soul and 
the body; the understanding, the powers of which were to 
be developed; the soul, whose moral instincts were to be 
awakened; and the body, whose activity and strength were 
to be improved. The Bible was to be made the basis of all 
moral culture. He had an earnest desire to promote the 
highest interests of society, and to appropriate his own time 
and abilities to the most beneficent ends. The formation 
of character—Christian character—was the great thought 
that inspired his soul to action, and to which he consecrated 
what remained to him of life. ‘‘ Having now,” said he, 
‘completed fifty years, and on my way to sixty, the greater 
part of which time I have been engaged in literary labors 
and pursuits, and imagining that I possess some views and 
attainments which I can in this way render permanently 
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useful to this community and posterity, I feel in duty 
bound to offer this project (the founding of a college) to 
the consideration of all the friends of literature, morality 
and unsectarian Bible Christianity. I am willing to be- 
stow much personal labor, without charge, in getting up 
this institution, and also to invest a few thousand dollars 
in it, provided only, our brethren—the rich and opulent, 
especially, and those who have children to educate—will 
take a strong hold of it, and determine to build up an estab- 
lishment that may be made to themselves, their children, 

and many others, a lasting and a comprehensive blessing.” 
During the winter of 1840 a charter was obtained for 
Bethany College, and on the 21st of October, 1841, the col- 
lege doors were thrown open for the reception of students, 
and for thirteen years the institution had been increasing 
in power and patronage. 

Why did Garfield not go to Bethany ? is another inter- 
esting question. His own answer must be accepted. It is 
presumed that he had originally intended to go to Bethany 
College. 


“There are three reasons why I have decided not to go 
to Bethany: 1st. The course of study is not so extensive or 
thorough as in Hastern colleges. 2d. Bethany leans too 
heavily toward slavery. 3d. I am the son of Disciple par- 
ents, am one myself, and have had but little acquaintance 
with people of other views; and, having always lived in 
the West, I think it will make me more liberal, both in 
my religious and general views and sentiments, to go into 
a new circle, where I shall be under new influences. These 
considerations led me to conclude to go to some New Eng- 
land college. I therefore wrote to the Presidents of Brown 
University, Yale, and Williams, setting forth the amount 
of study I had done, and asking how long it would take 
me to finish their course. | 

‘‘Their answers are now before me. All tell me I can 
graduate in two years. They are all brief, business notes, 
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but President Hopkins concludes with this sentence: ‘If 
you come here we shall be glad to do what we can for you.’ 
Other things being so nearly equal, this sentence, which 
seems to be a kind of friendly grasp of the hand, has set- 
tled the question for me. I shall start for Williams next 
week.” | 


While it may seem strange to some that he should thus 
decide, yet when it is considered that, with the Disciples, 
liberty of mind and action, and personal responsibility 
were cardinal principles, it will not appear so strange. If 
there is any one thing for which a Disciple would and will 
contend, it is for the privilege of thinking and acting as 
his individual judgment dictates in regard to either mor- 
als, politics or religion. The one point wherein Garfield 
suggests that to go to some other college would tend to 
broaden his views, both ‘‘relgious and general” is that 
which distinctly marks him, at that time, as a young man 
of far more than ordinary foresight and thoughtfulness. 

Why he went to Williams, instead of Brown or Yale, is 
answered by that concluding sentence of President Hop- 
kins’ letter, ‘If you come here we shall be glad to do what 
we can for you.” 

Mr. Garfield always gave to President Hopkins great 
credit for what he did for him while he was at Williams 
College. And no man who knows the now venerable ex- 
President will doubt that he is worthy of the exalted esteem 
in which he is held. The influence of the mind and char- 
acter of Dr. Hopkins had much to do in shaping the 
thought and enlarging the views of the ambitious student; 
if in no other way, in this, that it gave him a higher sum- 
mit on which ‘‘to spread his tent, while he surveyed the 
kingdom of knowledge.” 

Dr. Hopkins, in many ways, is a notable man. Among 
the ten-thousands of his cotemporaries, he would be select- 
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ed as the worthy chief. But it is in the direction of his 
full-orbed character, that his glory is brightest. Holding 
‘that the aim of the highest education is to give charac- 
ter rather than knowledge; to train men to ée, rather than 
to know,” he furnished in himself an admirable illustra- 
tion of the pre-eminence of character above knowledge. 
Endowed with rare intellectual powers, and eminent for his 
attainments in scholarship, yet it is rather for what he 7s, 
than for what he Anows, that the world gives him honor. 

As a scholar, he may have superiors; but as a man he has 
no superior. 

It was Dr. Hopkins’ powerful heart, and not his intel- 
lectual ability, great as that was, that won Garfield, and 
finally crowned Greylock with his own immortal name. 

Enough is not always said of the claims of the heart. 
The great and brilliant mind is the subject of admiration, 
but it is the great, tender, generous heart that is loved. 

One may glance admiringly at the icebergs of the north- 
ern zone, but his feet soon turn toward ie more genial 
pathway of the warm ‘‘river in the sea.” Character is 
given more weight than intellect, even by men who live in 
the realm of mere human wisdom. In an essay on the 
genius of Mrs. Hemans, Mr. H. T. Tuckerman says: 


‘The idea has been often suggested that man is jealous 
of his alleged intellectual superiority, while little has been 
.said of his genuine reverence for female character. * * * 
The truth is that men of feeling instinctively recognize 
something higher than intellect. They feel that a noble 
and true soul is greater and more delightful than mere rea- 
son, however powerful: and they know that to this, exten- 
sive knowledge and active logical powers are not essential. 
It is not the “attainments, or the literary talent, that they 
would have women abjure. They only pray that thr ough 
and above these may appear the woman. They desire that 
the ore delicacy and quiet enthusiasm of the female 
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heart may continue to awaken in man the tender reverence 
which is the most elevating of his sentiments.” 

How often will a man of genius or of erudition pay a 
deference to character which he will never pay to intellect, 
thus showing that he honors another for what that other 
is, as he never could honor one for mere acquisitions. 

The truest and surest way to win permanent love is by 
simplicity and sincerity of character. Taking subsequent 
events into the account, no one will doubt the wisdom of 
Mr. Garfield in his selection of Williams College in prefer- 
ence to others whose doors were open to him. Williams, 
like Hiram, was a rural college. To Mr. W. L. Hayden, 
a graduate of Williams, we are mainly indebted for the 
following facts: 

Williamstown, Massachusetts, is a beautiful village in 
the northwestern corner of the old Bay State. It lies in 
the Hoosac Valley, and nestles among the grand hills of 
Berkshire County. It is justly celebrated for its romantic 
and lovely scenery. Environed by some of the loftiest 
mountains ini New England, it abounds in wild and pictur- 
esque views and a wonderful variety of interesting and 
charming landscapes. These are varied constantly by the 
natural changes that occur daily and hourly. The beholder 
is delighted with the rapid shifting of scenes, as the angle 
varies at which the sun’s rays fall upon the numerous ob- 
jects before him, along the river or on the meadow, amid 
the forest, or up the mountain slope. He enjoys the ex- 
citing race of shadows that chase each other across the 
valley when the flying clouds intercept the sunbeams. He 
is lifted to heights of sublimity, as he gazes upon the 
clouds that wreath themselves in magnificent coronals 
upon the brows of the giant mountains. 

Every season captivates. Winter gleams with flashing 
crystals and glistening snowflakes; spring charms with 
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sweet flowers, of endless variety; summer comes with its 
robe of green, and autumn brings its gorgeous hues. 

In 1860 Williamstown had about 1,200 inhabitants of 
the average New England type of character, who were ever 
ready to give a hearty welcome, and genuine substantial 
sympathy, to the strange student, struggling for a liberal 
education. The residences and principal buildings were 
chiefly upon one main street, running through the village 
from east to west. There was little manufacturing inter- 
est in the place at that time, though the excellent natural 
facilities seemed to invite such industries. The college 
was the pride of the villagers, and education the one busi- 
‘ness that created, and for the most part controlled, all 
other businesses of the town. 

The college buildings, then nine in number, were mostly 
brick structures of plain architecture, seven of which 
stand on the summit of the first undulation, entering the 
village from the east. These are Griffin Hall, on the right 
hand, and East College, South College, the Observatory, 
Jackson Hall, Lawrence Hall, and the Gothic stone Chapel 
on the left hand of the street. On the crest of the second 
wave of the undulatory surface is West College, the oldest 
building of all, and Kellogg Hall, both on the south side — 
of Main street. These furnished rooms for students, cabi- 
nets, apparatus, library, society halls and recitation. 

There was a controlling religious element in the college 
at that period that made itself felt in restraining the stu- 
dents from practices of a doubtful character, and helped 
to maintain a healthful moral tone. This is true of the 
institution in its general history. The strong Puritanic 
faith that prevails in the community, and the comparative 
isolation of the place from some of the grosser, as well as 
the more refined forms of dissipation, are highly conducive 
to the preservation of good morals. All things considered, 
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the natural and romantic surroundings, the salubrity of 
the air and climate, the cheapness of living, the wide door 
of opportunity that is opened, the healthful moral and re- 
ligious tone of the people, and the absence of the strong 
temptations and intoxicating fascinations of the larger 
towns and cities, it may well be doubted whether Williams 
College 1s surpassed, if equalled, by any other institution 
of learning in this country. 

But its crowning glory is its missionary history. The 
first impulse in this New World to give the “glorious 
gospel of the blessed God” to the millions of heathen 
that sat in darkness and in the region and shadow of 
death, was born, if not like the holy child Jesus, in a stable, 
beneath a haystack that stood in the now consecrated Mis- 
sion Park. The cherishing of this great evangelical inter- 
est of the Church of the living God, and the cultivation 
of an earnest missionary spirit, are among the leading 
aims of the college. 

The value of Williams was not in its endowment, or 
wealth of apparatus, or costly buildings, though all of those 
were ‘‘sufficient unto its day,” but the fact that Mark 
Hopkins was there sustained by such men as Professors 
John Bascom, Albert Hopkins, A. L. Perry, and Paul A. 
Chadbourne. President Hopkins, when Garfield entered 
Williams, was in the full vigor of his powers,—‘‘a man 
unique in college history for the union of philosophic 
breadth, wide attainments, generous manhood, and capac- 
ity to communicate.” 

And in the young man from the West he had a student 
who was worthy of himself. While Williamstown was not 
a large ‘place, it was larger than Hiram. While it was 
rural it was not so rural as Hiram ; for it was nearer to the 
metropolitan centers of wealth and fashion. 

Had Garfield not been possessed of more than usual 
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ability and pluck he could not have commanded the respect 
and the love of Faculty and students as he did. Except 
an occasional slight, which soon passed from his memory, 
nothing occurred to mar the general happiness of his col- 
lege life at Williams. 

The following letter, dated January 28, 1854, to an inti-- 
mate friend, reveals somewhat of the thoughts which occa- 
sionally passed through his mind : 


“‘T wish you were here to-night : I feel like waking up 
the ghosts of the dead past, and holding communion with 
spirits of former days. In this calm ‘‘ night that broodeth 
thoughts,” the shadows of bygone days flit past, and I re- 
view each scene. ‘That long, strange story of my boyhood, 
the taunts, jeers, and cold, averted looks of the rich and 
proud, chill’ me again for a moment, as did the real ones 
of former days. Then come the burning heart, the high 
resolve, the settled determination, and the days and nights 
of struggling toil, those dreary days when the heavens 
seemed to frown and the heart of the cold world seemed 
not to give one throb in unison with mine.” 


Of Mr. Garfield’s manner, habits and deportment at 
Williams no better testimony can be had than that which 
is furnished by his classmates and the college Faculty. 
Besides rendering good service in rounding out the history 
of his own student life, this testimony will, in many re- 
spects, be helpful to others. It is therefore given in some 
degree of fulness. 

Ex-President Hopkins says: 

‘‘General Garfield was not sent to college. He came. 
This often marks a distinction between college students. To 
some, college is chiefly a place of aimless transition through 
the perilous period between boyhood and manhood. With- 
out fixed principles, and with no definite aim, with an 
aversion to study rather than a love of it, they seek to get 
along with the least possible effort. Between the whole 
attitude and bearing of such, and of one who cones, the 
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contrast is like that between mechanical and vital force. 
In what Gen. Garfield did there was nothing mechd¢nical. 
He not only came, but made sacrifices tocome. His work 
was from a vital force, and so was without fret or worry. 
He came with a high aim and pursued it steadily. * * * 
The studies of General Garfield had breadth. As every 
student should, he made it his first business to master his 
studies of the class-room. This he did, but the college 
* furnishes facilities, and is intended, especially in the latter 
part of its course, to furnish opportunity for gaining gen- 
eral knowledge, and for self-directed culture. ‘To many, 
the most valuable result of their college course is from 
these. What they have affinity for, they find, and often 
make most valuable acquisitions in general literature, in 
history, in natural science, and in politics. | Of these facil- 
ities and of this opportunity General Garfield availed him- 
self largely. * * * General Garfield was broad in his 
scholarship and in his sympathies. He was social in his 
disposition, both giving and inspiring confidence. There 
was a large general capacity applicable to any subject, and 
sound sense. What he did was done with facility, but by 
honest and avowed work. There was no pretense of genius, 
or alternation of spasmodic effort and of rest, but a satis- 
factory accomplishment in all directions of what was under- 
taken. Hence there was a steady, healthful, onward and 
upward progress.” 

President Chadbourne says: ‘“‘General Garfield graduated 
from Williams College in 1856. He evidently came to col- 
lege for a purpose, and nothing turned him from that 
purpose. He recognized the fact that the professors were 
placed over the college to instruct and govern the stu- 
dents. He gained from them all the good he could, and 
those now living remember him as a noble man even as a 
student. He then gave promise of what he has since be- 
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come—that is, a man equal to any emergency, a man of 
strong convictions of duty and unflinching courage. There 
are no stories to be told of him of insubordination to law, 
neglect of work, or indulgence in stale college tricks— 
those things he left to other men. Hard work, a genial 
nature, and manly spirit gave promise of that growth of 
character and constantly increasing influence which all 
have witnessed since General Garfield became prominent 
in public life. It is pleasant for instructors to see their 
pupils come to honor, but when, as in this case, the honors 
seem to be so natural a result of wise, energetic action be- 
gun in college days, they are in duty bound to present 
such examples to those just beginning life.” 

Dr. Hopkins and President Chadbourne present his life 
at Williams in its general features. 

As to his literary tastes and ability, Hon. Clement H. 
Hill and others of his classmates have written as follows. 
Mr. Hill says: ‘‘I think at that time he was paying great 
attention to German, and devoted all his leisure time to 
that language. In his studies, his taste was rather for met- 
aphysical and philosophical studies than for history and 
biography, which were the studies most to my liking, but 
he read, besides, a good deal of poetry and general litera- 
ture. ‘T’cnnyson was then, and has ever been since, one of 
his favorite authors, and I remember, too, when Hiawatha 
was published, how greatly he admired it, and how he 
would quote almost pages of it in our walks together. He 
was also greatly interested in Charles Kingley’s writings, 
particularly in ‘Alton Locke’ and ‘ Yeast.’ I first, I think, 
introduced him to Dickens, and gave him ‘ Oliver Twist’ 
to read, and he roared with laughter over Mr. Bumble. 

We belonged to the Philologian Society, one of the two 
great literary societies of the college, and it was at his sug- 
gestion that I attended its weekly meetings regularly, and 
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almost always took part in the debate. I think he was 
considered our best debater, although we had several who 
were very good.” 

Rev. John Tatlock says: ‘‘Of his boldness and facility 
in turning to account vague scraps of information, which 
more timid men would fear to use, and which less able 
men could not use, I recall an illustration: In his Junior 
year he was engaged in a public debate between representa- 
tives of the two literary societies. The speaker who pre- 
ceded him on the opposite side produced an elaborate 
illustration from ‘ Don Quixote.’ Garfield, in reply, raised 
a laugh against his opponent, by comparing him to the 
knight attacking the windmill. ‘Or rather,’ said he, ‘it 
would be more appropriate to say that the gentleman re- 
sembles the windmill attacking the knight.’ At the sup- 
per following the debate Garfield was rallied on his exten- 
sive acquaintance with the classics. He laugningly replied 
that he had never read ‘ Don Quixote,’ and had heard only 
an allusion to the mad knight’s assault upon the flying 
arms of the innocent mill.” . 

Mr. Elijah Cutler says: ‘‘ That a serious purpose brought 
Garfield to college, and how bent he was on accomplishing 
it, none who knew him in daily life could doubt. He ac- 
complished much and aspired to more, not alone in class 
studies, but in other and varied acquirements. He read 
much of history and poetry. He was passionately fond of 
Shakespeare, and gave to debates and other optional liter- 
ary exercises much attention.” 

Mr. Silas P. Hubbell says: ‘‘ I well remember commence- 
ment day at ‘Old Williams,’ when our class graduated. 
Garfield took one of the highest honors of his class, called 
the metaphysical oration. The subject of his oration was 
‘Matter and Spirit.’ The audience were wonderfully im- 
pressed with his oratory, and at the close there was a wild 
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tumult of applause, and a showering down upon him of 
beautiful bouquets of flowers by the ladies, a most fitting 
end to his arduous, self-denying college course, and a 
bright augury for the future.” 

In reference to his religious habit and feeling at that 
time, his classmates testify very positively and gracefully. 
In a letter to a friend, Mr. Garfield himself writes, under 
date of June 19, 1855: 


‘‘Your favor of the 4th inst. was received about ten 
days ago, but I have been entirely unable to answer until 
this time. A day or two after it came I left for Pittstown, 
New York, to attend a yearly meeting of Disciples, where 
I spent some four days, and last Saturday I left again for 
Poestenkill, and spoke to the people Saturday evening, and 
three discourses on Lordsday. * * * We had good meet- 
ings in each place, and much interest. I cannot resist the 
appeals of our brethren for aid while I have the strength 
HONS Deuky POL THEME tis toy eee eet tell vou any 
dear brother, the cause in which we are engaged must 
take the world. It fills my soul when I reflect upon the 
light, joy, and love of the ancient gospel, and its adapta- 
tion to the wants of the human race. * * * [I long to 
be in the thickest of the fight, and see the army of truth | 
charge home upon the battalions of hoary-headed error. 
But I must be content to be a spy for a time, till I have . 
reconnoitred the enemy’s stronghold, and then I hope to 
work. Ever your friend and classmate, 

JAMES A. GARFIELD.” 


Rey. James K. Hazen says: 


“‘It was my privilege to board at the same table with Gar- 
field during our Senior year, and I have a very vivid recol- 
lection of our daily conversation upon the various subjects 
of study that engaged our attention, but particularly upon 
the Shorter Catechism. 

“It was the custom then, and perhaps is still, in old Wil- 
liams, for the Senior Class to devote Saturday morning to 
an exercise in that time-honored standard of the Calvinis- 
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tic faith, under the instruction of President Hopkins, and, 
though holding a different type of theology, none of our 
class entered into the study more heartily than Garfield. 
It suited his metaphysical turn of mind. 

*‘In the discussions that followed, as we went from the 
class-room to our dinner-table, I was always impressed with 
the keenness of his criticisms, though my faith in the old 
Catechism and its doctrines was not shaken, and with the 
straightforward fairness and the hearty respect which he 
accorded to views which he utterly refused to accept. It 
occurs to me that in this we have a characteristic feature 
of the man, which has more than once been prominently 
manifested in his political career.” 


Mr. Lavalette Wilson says that ‘‘He showed perfect 
uprightness of character, was religious without cant or 
austerity, and his influence for good was widely felt. I 
never heard an angry word, or a hasty expression, or a 
sentence which needed to be recalled. He possessed equan- 
imity of temper, self-possession, and self-control in the 
highest degree. What is more, I never heard a profane or 
improper word or an indelicate allusion from his lips. He 
was in habits, speech, and example a pure man. Arising, 
some may say from his own early struggles, but as I believe 
from his native nobility of character, was his sympathy for 
the suffering or depressed or humble. He would find out 
their wishes and desires, their best points, and where their 
ability lay, and encourage them to advancement and suc- 
cess.” 

Mr. Silas P. Hubbell says: 


‘Garfield entered our Junior Class in fall of 54. He 
brought with him from Ohio another student, Charles D. 
Wilbur, who joined our class at same time, and between 
them there seemed to be a strong attachment.. They 
roomed together in South College, and, as we termed it, 
were college chums. Wilbur unfortunately was lame and 
limped badly, and required the help of crutches or a stout 
cane, ‘They were always together, and Garfield’s kindness 
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to his crippled chum was very noticeable. The pair in 
their daily walks to and from the recitation-rooms and 
about the college grounds excited the eager gaze and curi- 
osity of their fellow- students, from their quaint and odd 
appearance and evident unfamiliarity with college ways 
and doings. 

“ Besides, the contrast in the appearance of the couple 
was very striking—Garfield of large frame, looming up six 
feet high, strong and healthy, and looking hike a back- 
woodsman, and Wilbur, with a pale, intellectual cast of 
countenance limping along beside him. 

“They made no attempt to conform to the ways and 
peculiarities of college life, or to ingratiate themselves 
with the students. They both seemed to be in dead earn- 
est, striving to get an education, and to be entirely en- 
erossed | in their studies and college duties. 

‘Their position at first was a very isolated and 
peculiar one, and which was somewhat enhanced by a 
whisper that soon circulated among the students that 
they were Campbellites. Now, what that meant, or what 
tenets the sect held, nobody seemed to know, but it was 
supposed to mean something very awful. But they con- 
tinued on pursuing the even tenor of their way, unmoved 
by the stares and criticisms of their companions. After a 
time this feeling passed away, and Garfield, by his success- 
ful attainments and straightforward, manly course, com- 
manded the respect and admiration of his class and of the 
whole college.” 


Rey. E. N. Manley says: ‘‘ We used to have an annual 
holiday called ‘‘ Mountain-Day.” At the close of one, a 
Fourth of July evening, on the summit of old ‘“‘Greylock,”’ 
seven miles from college, there was a goodly gathering of 
students about their campfire, when Garfield, the recog- 
nized leader, taking a copy of the New Testament from 
his pocket, said, ‘‘ Boys, I am accustomed to read a chapter 
with my absent mother every night; shall I read aloud?” 
All assenting, he read us the chapter his mother in Ohio 
was then reading, and called on a classmate to pray. 
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“‘T think it was at the breaking-up meeting of the class, 
‘at graduation, that, being called up for a speech, he said, 
‘yaris a Greek preposition meaning for. Gar-field, for- 
the-field. That is what I suppose I am.’” : 

A single sentence, from the letter of Mr. C. H. Hill, 
reveals most vividly a quality of his mind which shone 
with great brilliancy throughout his public life: ‘I re- 
member distinctly that he was, when he came to college, a 
fervent supporter of an elective judiciary, but in preparing 
himself to take part in a debate on that subject, he studied 
himself over to the opposite side of the question, and be- 
gan his speech by frankly admitting that he had within a 
week entirely changed his opinions on the subject.” 

Such statements as are contained in the foregoing letters 
~ could be multiphed many times but it would only be to 
repeat the same sentiments. These letters were mostly 
written in 1880, and years after their authors sat together 
with Garfield in the college recitation rooms. 

They are the distinct memories and the matured judg- 
ments of men who would be the last to bow before any ficti- 
tious or unworthily won success. They were a class of men 
who knew him well and whom he regarded with ever increas- 
ing friendship and love. They realized what he so well ex- 
pressed in 1853: ‘‘To my mind the whole catalogue of 
fashionable friendships and polite intimacies are not worth 
one honest tear of sympathy or one heartfelt emotion of 
true friendship. Unless I can enter the inner chambers of 
the soul and read the inscription there upon those ever- 
during tablets, and thus become acquainted with the inner 
life, and know the inner man, I care not for intercourse, 
for nothing else is true friendship.” 

His classmates indeed entered the ‘‘inner chambers of 
his soul” and spoke their words of truth and soberness of 
what they found there. 
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In speaking to his classmates on the evening before his’ 
inauguration as President he revealed himself to them in 
these felicitous words: 


‘‘CLASSMATES—T'o me there is something exceedingly 
pathetic in this reunion. In every eye before me | see the 
light of friendship and love, and I am sure it is reflected 
back to each one of you from my inmost heart. For twen- 
ty-two years, with the exception of the last few days, I 
have been in the public service. To-night I am a private 
citizen. To-morrow I shall be called upon to assume new 
responsibilities, and on the day after the broadside of the 
world’s wrath will strike. It will strike hard. I know it, 
and you will knowit. Whatever may happen to me in the 
future, I shall feel that I can always fall back upon the 
shoulders and hearts of the class of ’56 for their approval 
of that which is right, and for their charitable judgment 
wherein I may come short in the discharge of my public 
duties. You may write down in your books now the larg- 
est percentage of blunders which you think I will be likely 
to make, and you will be sure to find in the end that I 
have made more than you have calculated—many more. 

‘‘This honor comes to me unsought. I have never had 
the presidential fever—not even for a day; nor have I it 
to-night. I have no feeling of elation in view of the posi- 
tion I am called upon to fill. I would thank God were I 
to-day a free lance in the House or the Senate. But it is 
not to be, and I will go forward to meet the responsibilities 
and discharge the duties that are before me with all the 
firmness and ability I can command. I hope you will be 
able conscientiously to approve my conduct, and when I 
return to private hfe I wish you to give me another class- 
meeting.” 


In 1856 Mr. Garfield graduated from Williams taking 
one of the highest honors of his class. The subject of his 
oration was ‘‘ Matter and Spirit.” 

The reason why he received the honor of the appoint- 
ment to the metaphysical oration is given by Dr. Hopkins: 
“‘There was a large general capacity applicable to any sub- 
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ject, and sound sense. As he was more mature than most, 
he naturally had a readier and firmer grasp of the higher 
studies. Hence his appointment to the metaphysical ora- 
tion, then one of the high honors of the class.” 

With his graduation at Williams, technically. speaking, 
his ‘‘student days” were ended; but practically he only 
began, at that time, to study. His had been.a work of 
preparation. The machinery of his mind was well in 
hand; and with a dauntless spirit he began the journey 
toward the horizon of the kingdom of knowledge, for 
which he had had a longing desire almost from the hour in 
which he left the cradle in which his mother rocked him. 

After leaving Williams with the unreserved confidence 
and “dmiration of the President and the Faculty, and the 
genuine friendship of his associates, he came back to 
Hiram. He was now twenty-five years old, strong and 
active, and splendidly equipped for the work of his life. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE HIRAM TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL. 


In an address to educators, in 1879, Mr. Garfield said: 
“‘T feel.at home among teachers; and, I may say, I look 
back with more satisfaction upon my work as a teacher, 
than upon any other work I have done;” and, again, in the 
same address: ‘‘It has long been my opinion that we are 
all educated, whether children, men or women, far more 
by personal influence than by books and the apparatus of 
the schools. If I should be taken back into boyhood to- 
day, and had all the libraries and apparatus of a university, 
with ordinary routine professors, offered me on the one 
hand, and on the other, a great, luminous, rich-souled man, 
such as Dr. Hopkins was twenty years ago, in a tent in the 
woods, alone, I should say, give me Dr. Hopkins for my 
college course, rather than any university with only rou- 
tine professors. The privilege of sitting down before a great 
clear-headed, large-hearted man, and breathing the atmos- 
‘phere of his life, and being drawn up to him, and lifted 
up by him, and learning his methods of thinking and liv- 
ing, is in itself an enormous educating power.” 

- In Dr. Hopkins’ clear and comprehensive view of what 

an education 1s, he not only includes “that instruction 

‘and training by which a man gains the skill to do in the 

best manner whatever he may be called to do,” but, also, 
(127) 
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‘to give the disposition and purpose to use the skill at- 
tained; and whatever power may in any way be possessed, 
for the best ends.” The object of this education is, first, 
‘to perfect those powers in man which are instrumental 
and productive;” and, second, to perfect those powers in 
man that are directive and give self-control.” 

No page in Mr. Garfield’s eventful history is more in- 
tensely interesting than that whereon are written the expe- 
riences and victories of his life as a teacher. In a high 
sense, it can be said of him that he never ceased to be a - 
teacher. From the school at the ‘: Ledge,” in Solon, to 
Elberon and the sea, he was a teacher; in what he said,. in 
what he thought, in what he did, he was both a text-book 
and an instructor. 

But there was a portion of his life which was devoted to 
such teaching as the district school and the academy re- 
quire. He was a district school teacher for three terms, 
and his teaching at Hiram began in 1853, and continued, 
with some interruptions, until 1861, when he left the school- 
room for the field of battle. 

Mr. Garfield taught his first school during the winter of 
1849-50. It was a district school, at a place known as 
‘the Ledge,” a neighborhood in the township of Solon. 
He was in his nineteenth year, strong and muscular. He 
received his first certificate from the county examiner at 
the close of the fall term at Chester, in 1849. It may be 
remarked here that the first public office to which Mr. 
Garfield was ever appointed was that of school examiner 
for Portage County, in 1854. The school at ‘‘the Ledge” 
was a fair specimen of the country schools of that day. 
Perhaps it was a little more difficult to manage than some 
of them. At least, this is true: James had lived all his life 
near there, and was well acquainted with all the boys, big 
and little, and was known by all as ‘‘ Jim Gaffil.” Those 
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who have taught the old-fashioned district school in the 
neighborhood where they were raised can appreciate the 
difficulties of the situation. James had tried to secure a 
school in another neighborhood, but after two days of effort 
he returned home considerably discouraged. His own de- 
scription of this effort and the result is here given: ‘‘ The 
fall I was eighteen years old, I traveled a considerable cir- 
cuit round about Orange, in quest of a district school to 
teach. I was refused in one place after another, for differ- 
ent reasons, so that at last I came home, tired and discour- 
aged. I had made up my mind that seeking positions was 
not in harmony with my nature; that I never should suc- 
ceed in life if I hunted places; and that I would make no 
further effort in that direction, but wait and see what 
would come to me. An hour or two after reaching home 
with these conclusions fully wrought out in my mind, a 
man from an adjoining neighborhood called at my moth- 
er’s house, and said he was ‘huntin’ Widow Gaffield’s 
Jimmie.’ He wanted a teacher for his district, and he 
‘owed that Jimmie would do.’ I was called in, and the 
bargain was soon concluded. The coming of this man 
confirmed me in the opinion that place-seeking was not in 
my Fine; and I have never asked anybody for a place from 
that day to this.” 

In the family and neighborhood chronicles it is said that 
when James spoke to his uncle, Amos Boynton, about the 
school, the old gentleman said: ‘‘ You go and try it. You 
will go into that school as the boy, Jim Gaffield ;. see that 
you come out as Mr. Garfield, the schoolmaster.” That 
first school was an event in the life of the future President. 
He had the usual difficulties to settle as to the mastership 
of the school. The ‘big boy” was not inclined to submit 
to the direction of one whom he had rough-and-tumbled 
with as Jim Gaffield; but that question finally settled on 
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the side of the triumphant young teacher, he set about 
solving the problem how to make the Ledge school suc- 
cessful. Perhaps no problem in his after life ever took 
more absorbing thought and study than this one. 

It was acharacteristic of Mr. Garfield, prominent through 
his whole career, to be always preparing for the future, 
partly by doing to the very best of his ability what came to 
him in the present. 

Senator George F. Hoar, in an address delivered Decem- 
ber 30, 1881, in Worcester, Massachusetts, speaks thus: 
*‘T could detain you until midnight were I to recount 
from my own memory the great labors of the twelve years 
that it was my privilege to share with him in the public 
service, for four of which I sat almost by his side. Hvery- 
body who had a new thought brought it to him for hospi- 
table welcome. Did science or scholarship need anything 
of the government, Garfield was the man to whom they 
came. While charged with the duty of supervising the- 
details of present legislation he was always foreseeing and 
preparing for the future. In the closing years of the war, 
while chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, he 
was studying finance. Later he had prepared himself to 
deal with the defects in the civil service. I do not think 
the legislation of the next twenty years will more than 
reach the ground he had already occupied in his advanced 
thought.” 

It is not a strange thing, therefore, that before spring 
he had worthily won the name of the best schoolmaster 
who ever taught at the Ledge. He devised all sorts of 
plans for making study interesting and profitable to the 
children. He joined in the out-door sports of the big 
boys, and would read aloud evenings to the parents where 
he boarded, and thus won the hearts of old and young. 

The following anecdote related by Mr. Garfield to the 
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teacher’s class in Hiram College will illustrate much of the 
foregoing statements: ‘‘ When I first taught a district 
school, I formed and carried out this plan: After I had 
gone to bed at night, I threw back the bedclothes from 
one side of the bed. Then I smoothed out the sheet with 
my hand. First I drew the aisles; here I put the stove, 
there the teacher’s desk, in this place the water-pail and 
cup, in that the open space at the head of the room. Then 
I put in the seats, and placed the scholars upon them in 
their proper order. I said, here is John with Samuel by 
his side ; there Jane and Eliza ; and so on, until they were 
all placed. Then I took them up in order, beginning 
next to my desk in this manner: ‘This is Johnny Smith. 
What kind of a boy is he? What is his mind, and what 
his temper? How is he doing? What is he now as com- 
pared with a week ago? Can I do anything more for him? 
And so I went on from seat to seat and from pupil to pupil, 
~until I had made the circuit of the room. I found this 
study and review of my pupils of great benefit to them and 
tome. Besides, my ideal construction, made on the bed- 
sheet in the dark, aided me materially in the work.” Thus 
with ingenuity, patience, thoughtfulness, and thorough- 
ness did he carry on a work which was not only successful 
then and there, but was also a success in the foundation 
laid for the years to come. His wages for teaching this 
school were twelve dollars a month and ‘‘ boarded around ” 
in the families of the pupils. 

After his school closed at the Ledge he went with his 
mother to visit some relatives in Muskingum County, and 
while there taught a two months’ term of school in a dis- 
trict where the teacher had not been so fortunate in his 
management of the school as he had been at the Ledge. 
In the winter of 1851-1852 he taught his last district 
school in Warrensville, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. Into 
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this school he took the same energy, patience, and practi- 
cal wisdom which he had displayed in the Ledge school. 
In the lull between recitations January 16, 1852, he writes 
thus to a friend : 


‘“Well, I quit writing that evening to attend the War- 
rensville Literary Club, “of which Iam a member. We had 
a very good time, considering the ‘“‘timber.” We have re- 
solved ourselves into a Senate, each member representing 
some State in the Union. I am not only President, but 
also a representative from South Carolina, to watch the n= 
terests of my nullifying constituents. The bill before our 
Senate for next evening 1s, ‘‘'That we will assist financially 
the Hungarian exiles, Kossuth and his compatriots, from 
our national treasury. > “We shall undoubtedly have a warm 
time. By the way, what do you think of the effect of the 
excitement in reference to Kossuth upon our nation and 
popular liberty ? How far may our government safely in- 
terfere in the Hungarian struggle? But I am certainly 
rhapsodical this time. You must write me and trim me 
up. Iam seated in my school-house, a room about eight- 
een by twenty, with a stove in the center, and in school, 
the scholars being all around me—forty on ‘the list. With 
these facts before me, I am led to exclaim: 


Of,all the trades by men pursued 
There’s none that’s more perplexing 

Than is the country pedagogue’s— 
It’s every way most vexing. 


Cooped in a little narrow cell, 
As hot as black Tartarus, 

As well in Pandemonium dwell, 
As in this little school-house.” 


February 2d, 1852, and near the close of his school at 
Warrensville, he writes to his friend again: 


‘‘Oh, that I possessed the power to scatter the fire- 
brands of ambition among the youth of the rising genera- 
tion, and let them see the greatness of the age in which 
they live, and the destiny to which mankind are rushing, 
together with the part they are destined to act in the great 
drama of human existence. But if I cannot i inspire them 
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with that spirit, I intend to keep it predominant in my 
own breast and let it spur me forward to action. But let 
us remember that knowledge is only an increase of power, 
and is only good when directed to good ends. Though a 
man may have all knowledge, and have not the love of God 
in his heart, he will fall far short of true excellence.” 


For his school at Warrensville he received sixteen dol- 
lars a month and board. 


In August, 1851, young Garfield made his appearance at 
Hiram, and in 1852 he became one of the teachers in the 
Eclectic Institute. While teaching, however, he still con- 
tinued his studies in preparation for college. In the cata- 
logue of the institution for 1853-54 he appears in the 
double position of teacher and pupil. It has been remarked 
concerning the fact that he was thus early engaged as a 
teacher, that it ‘“‘may point to a certain rawness in the 
school.” Let it be so. Such rawness will never be con- 
sidered a blemish by those who take into the account all 
the facts concerning the ‘“‘born teacher” who led the 
‘Hiram fellowship” more than a quarter of a century ago. 
If the selection of such a person as a teacher is an evidence 
of ‘‘rawness,” then the judgment of the multitude will 
call for ‘‘rawness” rather than ripeness, for the sturdy 
blows of the backwoodsman, rather than the glitter of the 
polished collegian. | 


That winter of 1853-54 will never be forgotten. When 
the living witnesses are dead their verified statements on 
the page of history will be read forever. That winter 
there were nearly three hundred students in attendance. 
Among them are such names as these: H. W. Everest, 
President of Butler University; Rev. O. P. Miller, La- 
porte, Indiana; B. A. Hinsdale, President of Hiram Col- 
lege; Henry O. Newcomb, formerly professor in Eureka 
College; Rev. John M. Atwater, Cleveland, O.; Rev. W. 
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L. Hayden, Washington, Pennsylvania; J. H. Rhodes, 
Attorney at Law, Cleveland, O.; H. 8S. Chamberlain, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; H. M. James, of Cleveland; EK. A. 
Ford, General Passenger Agent Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Rey. C. C. Foote, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
fifty more who have become more or less distinguished in 
politics, law, or as teachers, or in the ministry of the gos- 
pel. 

Who of the one hundred and five who composed the 
great class in Arithmetic that winter will ever forget it? 
Will A. E. Rood forget the day when a little behind time 
he entered the ‘‘ lower chapel” just as the table of ‘‘square 
measure” was to be recited and the voice of the cheery 
teacher called out, ‘‘Mr. Rood, how many roods in an 
acre,” and when the answer came ‘four sir,” the response 
instantly followed, ‘‘Then you are a quarter of an acre ; 
come in, if you are a little later” 

Who of those who roomed in ‘Tiffany Hall” will forget 
the night when the poor black fugitive slave was fed by 
Mumford, who was almost instantly arrested by one who 
claimed to have authority from the United States Court, 
and how Garfield came down at midnight, with eyes gleam- 
ing like ‘‘ battle-lanterns lt” to try the question whether 
a fugitive slave could be captured on the free soil of Hiram 
without mental protest, and physical protest if need be ; 
and how solemn the old chapel was next morning when 
Dunshee, and Garfield, and Miss Booth sat on the rostrum 
while certain names were read off by Principal Hayden, 
and certain ones were dismissed from the school for the 
part they played in the farce of the night before? 

It is not an easy matter to describe Garfield as a teacher. 
To his pupils it seemed as if there was no limit to his 
power or his ability to interest or instruct. He could dive 
and he could run; he could push and he could draw ; dull 
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was the student whom he could not awaken, dead was he 
whom he could not vitalize. There were two things which 
held a relation to each other—the student and the world, 
and ‘‘he revealed the world to the student and the student 
to himself. He stimulated thought, created the habit of 
observation and reflection, aroused courage, widened the 
field of mental vision, and furnished inspiration in unlim- 
ited measures.” 

Because he carefully and conscientiously studied to know, 
he was always ‘‘ clear and certain” when he taught; while 
he ‘‘impressed the main things” he did not forget the de- 
tails of any question. 

Mr. Hinsdale says: ‘‘Sometimes I think he was great- 
est of all as adrudge. I mean by that, that in all the pro- 
saic, common-place details of life he had surpassing power. 
He was conspicuous by reason of his vast information on 
these common subjects and his power to illumine them. 
He once called himself a fact-mill. We know that he was 
infinitely more, but I call your attention to the peculiar 
truth which was embodied in that statement.” 

The ‘‘mint and anise and cummin” were not neglected, 
though his great purpose was to attend to the weightier 
matters of the law. His was a rare ability to awaken curi- | 
osity and interest in a subject, and then with equal ability 
find the one illustration which would cause it to be lumin- 
ous before the mind of the humblest pupil; the book was 
valuable but he had a profounder regard for the boy who 
held it, hence ‘‘he gave more attention to the boy than to 
the book. He strove to develop the student, not the les- 
son or science.” He abounded in wholesome praise of the 
success of his pupils, but was sparing of blame. He de- 
lighted in reviews, and by making them frequent and rapid 
he kept the whole work in hand and gave it completeness. 

Besides all this, “‘he inspired his students with a spirit 
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of investigation and conquest.” An incident is remem- 
bered by one who was a student during the notable winter 
already mentioned, and in later terms at Hiram, which 
furnishes a good illustration. : 

He thus relates it: “It was April 30, 1858. The 
‘Delphic,’ one of the literary societies of the Eclectic, held 
public exercises in the chapel. Among the orators of the 
evening I was assigned an honorable place, although it was 
my first appearance on the ‘public stage.’ The subject, 
Ambition, had been assigned to me, and I had prepared 
myself to the best of my ability, and had determined that 
in, at least, one thing it would be a success, viz.: 1 would 
commit it to memory so perfectly that by no possibility 
could I forget it when I should stand on my feet before 
the audience. ‘The times I repeated it over before that 
memorable night were almost without number. 

‘But the night came, and with it a large crowd of people 
to the chapel. My turn came, too, to speak, and Mr. Gar- 
field, who was then in his first year as Principal, presented 
me to the audience. I had determined not to forget my 
piece and I did not forget it, but went on without any hes- 
itation until done. When I sat down the audience ap- 
plauded, I then supposed, because I had done well; I did 
not dream that the reason of the applause might be that I 
was done. I sat for a moment somewhat flushed by the 
excitement of the occasion, when some one slipped into my 
hand a piece of paper, which evidently was torn from the 
fly-leaf of a book. It was folded up; and I unfolded it 
and read these words: ‘GOD BLESS YOU GX OU 
HAVE DONE WELL. James A. Garfield.’ That was all; but 
if I had that paper with those words written on it as they 
were then, I would hang it in a frame of gold; as it is, it 
is hung in my memory as “‘apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” I remember nothing more of that night’s enter- 
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tainment. My own heart-beats were the only sounds I 
heard or remembered. But I do know that before I left 
the stage that night I had said to myself, If a man like 
Garfield—for we thought he was a giant then—can say of 
a poor boy’s performance, ‘ You have done well’ and ‘God 
bless you,’ if there is anything better in the poor boy’s 
brain or heart or hand than this, ¢ shall come forth; and 
those few, simple and heartfelt words spoken to me that 
night have been for nearly a quarter of a century an inspi- 
ration and a triumph. I have never seen since then a hill 
so high but I would try to climb it, or a cloud so dense 
over my pathway that I would not try to reach the sun- 
shine above it, or an opposition to my purposes so great 
but I would dare all opposers to reach the victory inspired 
by those words of simple approval and benediction, uttered 
by my old teacher in the golden days of Hiram.” 

His power as a teacher was like that of an army led by 
an invincible leader, and the echoes from his school-room 
shall be heardsaround the world. Perhaps for those who 
may read. these pages, of those who were not personally 
acquainted with him, and especially young students or 
teachers, nothing will be of more value than some of these 
echoes from his school-room. 

Mr. Henry M. James, now an able and accomplished 
teacher and educator in the public schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, says of Garfield’s power in 1854: ‘“‘ There began to 
grow up in me an admiration and love for Garfield that 
has never abated and the like of which I have never known. 
A bow of recognition, or a single word from him was to 
me an inspiration.” 

Speaking of ‘Garfield as a teacher,” since his death, 
Mr. James says : 


‘‘ Perhaps no one has had better opportunities for study- 
ing the character of Garfield as a teacher than I myself ; 
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and yet I enter upon this task with reluctance, for I feel 
vastly inadequate to perform it worthily. I consider Gar- 
field one of the greatest teachers that ever lived—the peer 
even of that venerable professor, Dr. Hopkins. His later 
reputation as politician, soldier and statesman has been 
permitted to eclipse his reputation in the humble capacity 
of teacher. His high character and refinement of heart 
and mind, his wonderful power of communicating knowl- 
edge, his vast fund of general information, and his per- 
sonal magnetism, made him almost an ideal teacher. He 
commenced teaching in his eighteenth year and only ceased 
in his thirtieth year. He had a particular abhorrence for 
narrowness of thought, and he sought especially to impart 
a symmetrical and well-rounded instruction. He was em- 
inently successful in the administration of school affairs. 
He used moral motives, and never lost sight of the princi- 
ple that school government is only a means to the end of 
the mental improvement of the pupil. Privately he was 
frequently called upon to censure his students, but I do 
not remember of his having ever publicly rebuked a single 
scholar by name. He never forgot the dignity of his posi- 
tion and never lost self-control. 

‘‘In all his later career it seems to me that he wasa 
teacher. In the pulpit, in Congress, on the lecture plat- 
form—I think he was a great public teacher ; he educated 
public opinion, and to-day he is still teaching with power. 
Those who have never seen him are saying; ‘ How we feel 
his influence.” And so he will continue to teach in the 
future, and all posterity will learn the lesson which his 
career has taught the world.” 

As a teacher ‘‘Garfield moulded popular sentiment in 
favor of what he profoundly thought to be worthy. He 
stated fearlessly, accurately, and forcibly what he thought 
and felt and desired.” 

J. H. Rhodes, a prominent attorney of Cleveland, says : 
‘For two years after his graduation at Williams, we 
roomed together at Hiram. The old office in ‘‘the Orchard” 
is more hallowed to me by that two years of companionship 


than any other temple made by human hands. It was 
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both an education, and an inspiration, to hear him at this 
period ;” and at the Hiram College Memorial Service held 
in Cleveland the day before his burial, Mr. Rhodes again, 
said: ‘‘'To many who are here to-day, visions come again 
of Garfield in the class-room or the chapel at Hiram. 
They see a fair-faced, blue-eyed young man in the robust 
vigor of early manhood, overflowing with animal spirits, 
and breezy, cheerful good nature, standing before a class, 
and irradiating the room with his grand enthusiasm for 
knowledge and ideas which made each pupil feel as if he 
were in an atmosphere highly electrified, out of which he 
passed feeling that life had new meaning to him, and long- 
ing for the return of the next lesson. The crayon often 
became a magic wand with which new worlds were dis- 
closed.to the young explorer in search of new continents.” 

His maxims were, ‘‘ Observe all things” and ‘‘ Question 
all men.” 

Mr. Garfield once remarked to a Hiram student, who 
had expressed some misgivings whether he was able to fill 
the place to which he had been chosen, ‘‘I never yet got 
into a place which I felt I could fill easily that I was 
not inclined to shove out of it into a harder one.” He 
never allowed the young men and women in his classes to 
linger long in that which was easy.. His practice was to 
throw them overboard and let them prove by actual trial 
if there was anything in them worth saving. 

When asked the best way to pursue a certain study he 
would say; ‘‘ Use several text-books. Get the views of dif- 
ferent authors as you advance. In that way you can plough 
a broader furrow. I always study in that way.” He tried 
hard to teach his pupils to observe carefully and accurately. 
He broke out one day in the midst of a lesson with, 
‘‘Henry, how many posts are there under the building 
down stairs?” Henry expressed his opinion, and the ques- 
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tion went around the class, hardly any one giving the cor- 
rect answer. ‘Then it was, ‘‘ How many boot-scrapers are 
there at the door?” ‘* How many windows in the build- 
ing?” ‘* What were the colors of different rooms, and the 
peculiarities of any familiar objects?” He was a keen 
observer himself and a relentless questioner. 

It has been said of him with great truth, and the senti- 
ment is worthy of emphasis, that ‘the glow of his happy 
social disposition, his joyous nature, his faith, hope and 
courage, and even his tendency to optimism, was an indis- 
pensible condition of his success as a student, as a teacher, 
and as a public man.” 

Mrs. Lucy Henry Pettit, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, re- 
lates an incident which illustrates his sense of humor and 
is an illustration of his joyous nature : 


‘‘Mr. Garfield was teachet of elocution in the fall of 
1859, and had drilled us very thoroughly on the ‘ Closing 
Year,’ written by Geo. D. Prentice. Examination day 
came, and the chapel was ftlled with students, their parents 
and friends. He called on different members of the class, 
until he came to the stanza beginning, 


“Tis a time for memory and for tears,’ 


he looked at me in such a droll, comical way, and said, 
‘Miss Henry, read.’ I expected to leave school in a day 
or two not to return, and of course was full of tears—some 
of them overflowing. He did not expect me to read, as he 
could see that I could not sufficiently control my voice at 
that time to do any credit to his training; but he saw the 
happy hit he could make, and could not resist the tempta- 
tion. I felt vexed with him for apparently disregarding 
my feelings and calling so much attention to my tears, but 
could not help being amused. 

‘“When class was excused, in passing by the desk where 
he sat, I said, ‘Mr. Garfield why did you do that cruel 
thing?’ He answered with a quizzical smile, ‘Ah! Lutie, 
girl, I couldn’t help it.’” 
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One day when the recitation in mental philosophy was 
proceeding, the Latin motto, ‘‘ Poeta nascitur non fit,” 
appeared in view, just as it came the turn to recite of a 
student who had worked out the translation and was anx- 
iously waiting to respond, ‘‘ Nasty poets are not fit to 
live.” Mr. Garfield, with great gravity, asked the ques- 
tion, and the student responded as above to the merri- 
ment of the whole class, teacher and all. 


It has already been seen in what high esteem he held 
Miss Booth as a teacher and a friend. Of that and of 
other matters concerning him as a teacher, Mrs. Robert 
Moffett, who boarded at Mr. Hayden’s with Mr. Garfield and 
Miss Booth, says: ‘‘ Miss Booth sought his advice in school 
matters quite as much as he sought hers. As a teacher, 
he was always very pleasant, full of wit, and enjoyed a 
good story very much. He enjoyed teaching; I never saw 
him out of patience in the school-room. His method, as 
a teacher, was to draw out, first, from the pupil what he | 
knew of.the subject, and then add his own explanations, 
which were always full and clear. He was always busy; no 
one in the school put in more hours in teaching and hard 
study.” 

Rev. Robert Moffett once heard Mr. Garfield say that 
“Teachers must be full of manhood, full of knowledge, 
full of life; full of those qualities which should be impart- 
ed to others.” He illustrated this by the history of the 
old prophet Elisha, who had been sought to restore the 
dead child: ‘‘ ‘He went and lay upon the child, and put his 
mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and 
his hands upon his hands, and he stretched himself upon 
the child, and the flesh of the child waxed warm... . And 
he stretched himself upon him...... and the child 
opened his eyes;’ so it is that the teacher must, as it were, 
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impart himself to the pupil, and breathe into him the new 
life.” 

No student will ever forget the class-room where Gar- 
field was the central figure. The class in English analysis 
at Hiram was a famous class. It was hard to wait from 
one recitation to another, such was the interest roused by 
the peculiar method and the enthusiasm of the teacher. 

That geology class which recited at five o’clock in the 
morning cannot be forgotten by any of its members who 
are living. 

President Hinsdale says of his morning lectures in the 
chapel: “‘They were a great source of instruction and in- 
fluence. Of these he gave many hundreds, ranging over 
education, teaching, studies, books, methods of study and 
reading, physical geography, geology, history, the Bible, 
morals, current topics, and life questions. These lectures 
were full of fresh facts, new thoughts, striking illustra- 
tions, and were warm with the glow of his own life... . 
His mind was growing every day, and the studies that 
nourished him nourished his pupils as well. He generally 
spoke from notes that he had carefully prepared, and that. 
he carefully preserved. If these notes should be brought 
forth from their hiding-place and published, men would be 
astonished at the sweep of his thought, the versatility of 
his mind, and the fertility of his resources.” 

A student who has preserved a large number of his out- 
line lectures on geology contributes the following, which 
is the second lecture in the course: 

«The lecturer commenced by giving a classification of 
Science into its various departments. The utility of the 
correct classification of knowledge was shown. ‘The gen- 
eral heads under which Science may be classified are these: 
1st. Expression, including philology and rhetoric. 2d. 


Duty, including politics, morals and religion. 3d. Inves- 
tigation, including metaphysics and pure mathematics. 
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4th. Science of Nature, including masses, and forces, and 
natural history. 

“Tn the study of natural science or geology such subjects 
as mineralogy, ‘botany, zoology, philosophy, and chemistry 
are important. Geology has to do with all of these divis- 
ions of masses and forces. 

‘“We know nothing of forces except through masses. 
We know not that motion exists outside of the mass. We 
see the railroad car go rushing past, but we would not 
know it were it not for masses. We go into the workshop 
and see the motion of the engine, but we cannot tell 
whether the motion is in the machine or not. Every cloud 
that floats beneath the blue heavens has a motion as beau- 
tiful as the forces of nature can make it; yet we would not 
know that they moved were it not for masses. 

“The lecturer said that structure should be our first 
study. Everything we see is the expression of thought. 
A machine is the expression of the thought of the machin- 
ist. Painters only transfer their thoughts from their minds 
to the canvas, and every time we gaze upon a glorious 
painting, we but see the image of that thought expressed 
on the tablets of the painter’s mind. The sculptor chisels 
his thoughts upon the solid marble. 

“Why should we not study God’s thoughts expressed in 
the natural world ? The stars are but the “thoughts of God 
in the heavens. The universe is but a orand. thought of 
Deity. And man is but the noblest thought of God. 

“‘In speaking of all these wonders, we shall view them 
in the light of three questions: What are they ? .Whence 
came they? and, What are they for? Those persons who 
inquire, What are they ? without asking the other ques- 
tions, have only the corpse of what they express. 

‘‘In speaking of masses, we shall see that nothing that 
is made is the result of accident. The forms even of the 
continents and islands have their influence. Plant the 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea in the middle of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and there never would have been the 
classic lands of Greece and Rome. 

‘‘Mountains have a great effect upon the temperature, 
soil, and climate of a country, as well as upon its human 
life. Remove the Rocky and Andes mountains from the 
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western to the eastern shores of America, and the fertile 

valley of the Mississippi and the gardens of the valley of 
the Amazon wowld be nothing but barren wastes. Are 
there any marks of design in all these facts? All masses 
above are dependent upon those below for support ; and 
each mass below derives its importance from all above it. 
Thus we see the mineral receiving glory from the vegeta- 
ble, which in turn receives its glory from the animal. 
The animal derives its importance in the economy of 
nature from man; and man, but little lower than the 
angels, receives his brightest glory from his Creator. 

“As T have said, a machine is the expression of a thought; 
so I say that the universe, with all its tenantry, is the great 
thought of God. It is, therefore, a worthy subject for 
our study.” 


To those who heard them these morning lectures ap- 
peared to be but little, if any, below the marvelous. 

One morning he held up before the audience gathered in 
the chapel a beautifully polished hammer, and in substance 
said : 

‘“‘This, young ladies and gentlemen, is my text. By this 
I shall illustrate how fortunes are sometimes made from 
small and humble beginnings, and in the face of formida- 
ble obstacles. I recentl y saw a man in the little village of 
Norwich, New York, who isa goodexample. If you wish 
to know his name go into any hardware store, and ask for 
the best hammer in the world; and, if the salesman be an 
intelligent man, he will bring you a hammer bearing the 
name of D. Maydole. Young gentlemen, take that ham- 
mer in your hand, drive nails Pe it, and draw inspiration 
from it. 

‘Thirty years ago a boy was struggling through the 
snows of Chenango Valley, trying to hire himself to a 
blacksmith. He succeeded, and learned his trade ; but le 
did more. He took it into his head that he could make 
a better hammer than any other man had made. He devoted 
himself to the task for more than a quarter of a century. 
He studied the chemistry of metals, the strength of mate- 
rials, the philosophy of form. He studied failures. Hach 
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broken hammer taught him a lesson. There was no part 
of the process that he did not master. He taxed his wit to 
invent machines to perfect and cheapen his process. No im- 
provement in making steel or iron escaped his notice. What 
may not twenty-five years of effort accomplish when con- 
centrated on asingle object? He earned success ; and now, 
when his name is stamped on a steel hammer, it is his 
note, his bond, his integrity embodied in steel. The spirit 
of the man is in each hammer; and the work, lke the 
workman, is unrivalled. Mr. Maydole is now acknowl- 
edged to have made the best hammer in the world. Even 
the sons of Thor across the sea admit it.” 

In that lecture he went back of the smith, ‘‘ The chem- 
istry of metals, the strength of materials, the philosophy 
of form;” he went to the mine in the mountains, to the 
fiery furnace in which the metal was smelted, and traced 
the steps, long and tedious, which must be taken before 
the iron is ready for the blacksmith’s forge. 

On another occasion he took a piece of honeycomb, and 
made that a text from which he discoursed in a most elo- 
quent and instructive manner. The habits of bees, the 
kings and queens and drones of the hive, the intelligent 
bee-keeper, the honey-cells, their shape and perfectness of 
construction, the value and the uses of honey, were points 
brought out and illuminated as that audience had never 
heard them before. 

He did seem to those who knew him and heard him, on 
that day, as the fabled Atlas, who bore the whole world 
upon his shoulders; and when, one morning toward the 
close of his work at Hiram, the great map of the world, 
which hung behind him, suddenly fell upon his great head 
and broad shoulders, it was accepted as the token of a 
great truth. 

Educators may be divided into two classes, viz., those 
who impress themselves outwardly upon their pupils, and 


those who impress the soul, the heart, the conscience, with 
10 
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the power of principles which work out into an independ- 
ent life. In regard to the first class, if the teacher has 
any peculiarity of manner or habit, it will find its dupli- 
cate in the scholar, though, perhaps, in a degenerate con- 
dition. If the teacher uses a certain tone of voice, or has 
a peculiar poise of the head, or a marked gesture, or a 
method of expression, they are certain to find their coun- 
terparts in their echoes. But no one ever tried to imitate 
Garfield in these particulars. If he did, his failure was so 
dismal, that no amount of exhortation could induce him 
to repeat the attempt. Who ever saw any one who tried to 
reproduce as his own Garfield’s striking left-handed ges- 
ture? or to clothe his thoughts in Garfield’s diction. Da- 
vid, clothed in the armor of Saul, could not look or act 
more foolishly than a pupil trying to figure in Garfield’s 
dress or gesture. Garfield was the master of his thoughts, 
and when he turned them loose, no modern Alexander 
ever made the attempt to stride his Bucephalus. 

He belonged to the second class of teachers named. 
There was power on his brow and in his frame; there was 
enthusiasm in his heart; and genius, even the tenderness 
of genius, in his eye. On him God had bestowed the gift 
of soul-enthralling words, and his eloquence was the thun- 
der of victory. He stretched himself, as it were, first 
upon the subject to be treated, and warmed it into a burn- 
ing and vigorous life, and then he breathed into his pupil’s 
heart and mind what was so bright and warm in his own. 
All the way from the day of those’ morning lectures in 
the chapel at Hiram to that other day when the nation, 
‘‘which will have the man, and not the shadow,” had 
chosen him from among his fellows and placed her crown 
upon his brow, there were those whom he had taught who 
could by no means be his echo, but who were so permeated 
and thrilled with the dauntless courage of his own great 
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soul, that the high places of martyrdom would have been 
joyful pinnacles if the great purpose of their lives could 
not be gained except by their sacrifice. 

As one hasesaid: ‘‘Upon whomsoever he laid hold, he 
never let go. The seeds of truth, once implanted by his 
hand, he watched to see germinate, grow, and yield fruit.” 
His manner of dealing with immortal elements rendered, 
in his view, his work immortal. Hence those who had re- 
ceived the impress of his moulding hand he bore with him 
in the casket of his memory, enshrined in his heart, up 
the toilsome steeps of his glorious career, and while stand- 
ing upon the “‘ perilous heights,” he still bore the obscur- 
est to the end. 

The light of hope never went out in his soul, but shone 
in him as ‘‘a pillar of fire,” while he led thousands on the 
way to success. His heart-power, as a teacher, was well- 
nigh omnipotent. While before his majestic intellect men 
stood mute in admiration, or quailed, as Frenchmen did 
before the impetuous charge of the Black Prince; yet when 
his heart spoke, all barriers fell, and the weary and the 
needy student found refreshment and rest. 

There is a legend that the house where Christ once 
dwelt in Nazareth was lifted by angels and borne to a far- | 
off shrine in the midst of royal Italy. There for centuries 
it has stood, admired and cherished, the center of pious 
and thankful pilgrimage. It is no legend which trans- 
ports the Hiram teacher from its quiet, though hallowed 


halls, to where “‘the standards of the people, plunging 
through the thunder-storm,” made him the center of a na- 
tion’s gaze; for 
“We saw him as he moved, 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits and how tenderly ! 

* * * * through all this tract of years 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 
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Hiram knew him then, as the world knows him now. 
His old scholars ‘‘heard his days before him” and were 
not surprised, when the ‘‘ tumult of his life” was passed, to 
see the world lay their garlands at his feet. 


CHAPTER: VEEL 
TRUE MANHOOD. 


Man was framed to co-operate in his aspirations and en- 
deavors with the Sovereign Wisdom and Love. This is his 
distinguishing function, and conscience and faith are the 
indwelling principles which guide him in executing it. 
In the consciousness of tending toward this end, and of 
conforming to this law, there is a. sense of fulfilled obliga- 
tion and quiet respect, a peace within, which no accumu- 
lation of outward advantages, no gratification of selfish de- 
sires and worldly ambition, can possibly replace, and which 
though it may not take the name of happiness, no man 
ae aally possessing it would deliberately exchange it for 
what is often called happiness. 

Hugh Miller says : 


“The dynasty of the future is to have glorified man for 
its inhabitant ; but it is to be the dynasty—‘ the kingdom’ 
—not of glorified man made in the image of God, but of 
God himself in the form of man. In the doctrine of the 
two conjoined natures, human and Divine, and in the fur- 
ther doctrine, that the terminal dynasty is to be peculiarly 
the dynasty of Him in whom the natures are united, we 
find that required progression beyond which progress can- 
not go.” 


There is one proposition concerning man which few, if 
any, will care to dispute, viz.: That he has a relationship 
(149) 
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to matter and to spirit. The testimony of the Bible being 
accepted, he is found formed from the dust of the ground, 
but his spirit is divinely inbreathed; ‘‘ And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” 

There is thus a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth him understanding; so that he is 
taught more than the beasts of the earth, and made wiser 
than the fowls of heaven, for he hath put wisdom in the 
inward parts, and given understanding to the heart. This 
union of matter and mind gives man a peculiar place in 
the universe,—a place of sovereignty over all material 
things. In the perfect nature there is perfect harmony 
between the flesh and the spirit, and the whole being like 
a perfectly tuned instrument yields at every touch of every 
string a sweet note of melody, and the whole life becomes 
a finished anthem of praise to God. : 

There is one thing which man, as Goethe says, may not 
do—‘‘ He may not lve at random.” ‘There must be a pur- 
pose in life, and if that purpose rises to the dignity of 
‘true manhood,’ there must be the consecration of the 
whole man, his natural genius, and his acquirements, to 
the service of the great Architect, in whose living temple 
the highest honor the best can achieve is to be serviceable 
stones. 

It is only by the proper relative development of the 
physical, mental, and spiritual natures that ‘‘a man more 
precious than fine gold; even a man more precious than 
the golden wedge of Ophir,” can be made. 

This was the faith of the gifted man whose life we are 
now considering ; and hence, his religious history is worthy 
of achapter. There is no better teacher of religion than 
a God-fearing mother. Whatever value the church may 
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have as a means of religious progress there is no overesti- 
mating the power and the influence of a godly mother in 
moulding the life of her child. Hers is— 

“The hand that rocks his cradle 

And the hand that moves his world.” 
Among the ancient Jews are found the names of such moth- 
ers as these: Maachah, whose son was Abijah who filled 
the land with idolatry ; Jezebel and her son Ahaziah who 
did evil exceedingly in the sight of the Lord; Hamutal 
and her son Jehoahaz; Zebadah and her son Jehoiakim ; 
Nehushta and her son Jehoiachin,—names which taken in 
connection with their history sufficiently show the evil 
courses they pursued and the evil influence they exerted. 
The bane of the Jewish nation was found in the nurseries 
of her kings where their infant minds were tainted and 
poisoned by their Jezebel mothers. 

It may be said of Mr. Garfield’s mother, that in many 
respects she is an extraordinary woman. She is slight in 
figure but with an impressive and dignified countenance, 
and a firm, determined will. She is gifted, with intellect- 
ual and moral qualities of a high order. Her life has 
shone with purity, and she was nerved with a stern forti- 
tude, which never gave way in the midst of the wild scenes 
that checkered the history of the froritier settlers. When 
her husband died she was left with the heavy burden of 
rearing an infant family in the western woods. She had 
two sons and two daughters, for whose care and education 
she must make provision. ‘To bring up a family of chil- 
dren in a proper manner, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is a great work ; but in a case like hers it almost 
touched the sublime. Goethe says: ‘‘The excellent 
woman is she who if her husband dies, can be a father to 
her children.” Then Eliza Garfield was an ‘‘ excellent 
woman.” 
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There is no empire like that which is crowned and scep- 
tred by a godly mother. Her enthronement is complete, 
her reign unrivalled, and the moral issues of her empire 
are eternal. ‘‘ Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 

It isa Scotch maxim that, ‘‘An ounce of mother is worth 
more than a pound of clergy.” 

Napoleon said: ‘‘The great need of France is mothers.” 
. The Roman orator bore brilliant testimony to the value 
of the homes of Roman mothers when he said: ‘‘The em- 
pire is at the fireside” ; and Mahomet expressed a great 
truth when he said that, ‘‘ Paradise is at the feet of moth- 
ers.” 

Whatever Mrs. Garfield did for her son in other direc- 
tions, nothing is clearer than that her influence was great 
in keeping his mind and heart in the direction of the 
moral and the spiritual. His whole life -was religiously 
influenced by the seed which was planted by his mother’s 
hand, while he lived with her in the little log-cabin in the 
wilderness. There is no more instructive incident record- 
ed of his great life, or one that stirs the tender emotions 
of the soul more than that related at the Hiram Memorial 
Service, by his college room-mate, Mr. C. D. Wilbur, of 
Nebraska. Near the close of his address he said: “I will 
close by detailing an incident of our interior room-life. 
Everything was in perfect order; and when the sunset 
came, there came with it the oft-repeated, never-forgotten 
circumstance. It was an hour and a moment that was 
deemed by him sacred to his mother. It seemed to be in 
accordance with a promise: ‘‘ Whenever the sun is setting 
read in the Bible, for I will read with you then.” That 
was his mother’s word to him, and he never forgot it. No 
matter what the press was he always had time for that. 
We all know that when he went up to Greylock, he drew 
forth the Testament in the sunset, upon the mountain, 
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before his companions, and said; ‘Such is my habit.’ But 
down in the old room at the college it was an every-even- 
ing occurrence.” 

But in spiritual progress there are degrees as there are 
in physical, or mental progress; and there comes a time in 
the history of each one when he must take a step because 
he decides to take it. Such a time came in the history of 
young Garfield. . 

_ The event is thus described by Eld. W. A. Lillie; who 
writes from Willoughby, Ohio, December 14, 1881, as fol- 
lows: 


*‘ Your inquiry as to General Garfield is at hand. My 
first knowledge of him was March Ist, 1850. I went into 
Orange, to a school-house about forty rods from where he 
was raised, to hold a meeting. I had an interview with 
him on the third of March, when he frankly said to me 
that he was skeptical, and that his skeptical difficulties 
were increased instead of lessened while in Geauga Semin- 
ary, at Chester. But he said, ‘I would lke to be satisfied 
as to the truth of the Book, for if that book is true it is as 
important that I should know it as any other man; and, if 
that book is true, it requires of me duties that I have never 
discharged.’ 

‘‘His frankness and apparent candor interested me 
much in his behalf. That evening I preached on ‘ What 
is Truth?’ At the close, to the surprise of all, he came 
forward. In response to the usual question, as to faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, he responded, with em- 
phasis, ‘I do.? The next day, March 4, 1850, I baptized 
him with seven others; and the next Lord’s day, March 
10, he united with the church.” 


In addition to this simple statement of Mr. Garfield’s 
_ entrance into public church life, Mr. Lillie adds the fol- 
lowing, which may properly be inserted here: ‘‘I note 
several qualities in Mr. Garfield that always impressed me 
- strongly : 
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‘1. His strong affection for and devotion to his 
mother. 

“2. His indomitable energy and industry. He was not 
afraid nor ashamed to soil his hands with work, and always 
found something to do. 

‘*3. He was rather retiring—never seeking notoriety. 
I never knew him to seek position in a popular sense. 

“4, 'The positiveness of his convictions, and the manly 
frankness with which he would avow and act upon them.” 

To thoroughly understand this letter, and the action of 
Garfield which it describes, the following statements should 
be made concerning the religious movement of which it 
was not an uncommon event. 

Alexander Campbell, whose name is inseparably con- 
nected with the most remarkable religious movement of 
the present century, was born in the county of Antrim, 
Ireland, September 12, 1788. His birthplace was about 
-one mile from the site of the ancient and once beautiful 
Shane’s Castle, whose mouldering towers upon the north- 
' ern shore of Lough Neagh still attract the notice of the 
passing traveler. His mother’s ancestors were French Hu- 
guenots. His father’s ancestors were originally from the 
west of Scotland, and claimed clanship, if not kindred, with 
the race of Diarmid and the Campbells of Argyleshire. 
While yet a young man, Mr. Campbell was remarkable for 
avery active mind, an eager thirst for knowledge, and a 
wonderfully ready and retentive memory. On one occasion 
he is said to have committed to memory sixty lines of 
blank verse in fifty-two minutes, so that he could repeat 
them without missing a word. He was a great admirer of 
Locke, whose ‘‘ Letters on Toleration” seem to have made 
a lasting impression upon him, and to have fixed his ideas 
of civil and religious liberty. 

His literary and religious education was carefully super- 
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intended by his father, who considered it a part of his 
ministerial duty, as well as parental, to bring up his chil- 
dren ‘‘in the nurture and instruction of the Lord.” His 
father was a Seceder minister, and its Synod prescribed 
that the minister ‘‘should worship God in his family by 
singing, reading and prayer, morning and evening; that 
he should catechise and instruct them at least once a week 
in religion; endeavoring to cause every member to pray in 
secret morning and evening; and that he should remember 
the Lord’s day to keep it holy, and should himself main- 
tain a conversation becoming the gospel.” 

Of all these obligations Thomas Campbell was carefully 
observant. The character of Alexander Campbell was thus 
in early life moulded, in a large degree, by the family and 
home training to which he was subjected. In the charac- 
ter of his father there was no one feature more strengly 
marked than his exceeding reverence for the Bible. This 
seems to have made a profound impression upon the mind 
of his son Alexander, even in his boyhood; for he relates 
that, when entering his father’s study, in which he had a 
large and well-assorted library, he was wont to wonder on 
seeing, with a very few exceptions, only his Bible and Con- 
cordance on the table, with a simple outfit of pens, ink 
and paper. When Alexander was seventeen years old, he 
became assistant to his father in a public academy which 
the latter had established at Rich Hill, Ireland. 

About this time he was observed to be much more 
thoughtful upon religious subjects, and to have a deeper 
religious feeling, and, shortly after, he was received as a 
regular communicant in the church at Ahorey, and being 
aware of his father’s wish that he should devote himself to 
the ministry, he began to bestow a considerable portion of 
his attention upon theological studies, and particularly ec- 
clesiastical history, 
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While thus engaged, he was filled with wonder at the 
strange fortunes of Christianity, and at the numerous di- 
visions or parties in religious society. He found the Cath- 
olics, numerous in his own country, for the most part an 
ignorant, priest-ridden, superstitious people, crushed, as 
it were, to the earth, as well by their own voluntary sub- 
mission to an unrestricted spiritual despotism, as by the 
pressure of the social and political burdens resting upon 
them. Young Campbell, in contemplating the whole sys- 
tem of Romanism, in its superstitions, its ceremonies, its 
spirit, and its practical effect, conceived for it the utmost 
abhorrence—a feeling which remained with him through 
life. On the other hand, the lordly and aristocratic Epis- 
copalians, who ‘‘served God by Act of Parliament,” and’ 
who looked down upon the Dissenters, and seemed, with 
some exceptions, to have but little piety, and to be fond of 
enjoying the pleasures, fashions and follies of the world, 
were, notwithstanding their Protestantism, scarcely less 
disliked as a religious party. It was, however, when he 
came to consider the history of the Presbyterian Church, 
with its numerous divisions, in one of which he was him- 
self a member, that he was enabled to form a clearer con- 
ception of ‘the power and prevalency of that party spirit 
which it became afterward the labor of his life to oppose 
and overthrow. . 

To the inquiring and active mind of the young student 
of ecclesiastical history were presented, in hostile array, 
the two forms of Protestantism itself—the Presbyterian 
and the Episcopal. Besides these were Popery, absolute in 
its despotism; the Covenanters, the Seceders; the Seces- 
sion Church, divided into Burghers and Anti-Burghers; 
the Burghers, divided into the “‘ Old Light Burghers” and 
the ‘New Light Burghers.” These things all combined 
to produce a profound impression upon his powerful mind, 
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Among the religious bodies of that time were the Inde- 
pendents, or Puritans, as they were afterwards called, 
whose origin can be dated back as far as the reign of Eliza- 
beth. They were imbued with Calvinistic and republican 
sentiments, repudiated the Book of Common Prayer, and 
substituted the Geneva Service Book. They did not sepa- 
rate from the Church of England, however, until about 
1580. The right of private judgment was the fundamental 
principle of the Independents, and this principle was par- 
ticularly agreeable to Alexander Campbell. 

In the Episcopal—including the Romish—and the Pres- 
byterian systems of that day, no liberty whatever was 
granted to the people to interpret the Scriptures, this be- 
ing entirely confined to the clergy. Hence in the Acts of 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, while the Scripture 
is recommended to be read, the reader is carefully in- 
formed ‘‘that the charge and office of interpreting the 
Holy Scriptures is a part of the ministerial calling, which 
none, howsoever otherwise qualified, should take upon him 
in any place, but he that is duly called thereunto by God 
and his Kirk.” But, with the Independents, the right of 
every member to judge for himself as to the meaning of 
the Scripture is the great distinguishing feature, and the 
basis of their congregational form of government and their 
tolerant spirit. 

The great excitements produced by the preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield, with their accompaniments of lay- 
preaching and itinerancy, with ‘‘the view of creating a 
greater general interest in the subject of religion,” had 
their influence upon the young life of Campbell. 

In the year 1808 he entered classes in the University at 
Glasgow, in Scotland, where he had for his teachers, Pro- 
fessors Young and Jardine, who had been his father’s 
teachers, twenty-five years before, and had been also fayor- 
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ite professors with the poet Campbell, who graduated at 
the University in 1796. His stay at Glasgow was destined 
to work an entire revolution m his views and feelings, in 
respect to the existing denominations, and to disengage 
his sympathies entirely from the seceder denomination, 
‘and every other form of Presbyterianism. He there became 
acquainted with Greville Ewing, a distinguished preacher 
connected with the Haldanes, who take their name from 
two brothers, Robert and James A. Haldane, whose preach- 
ing produced great religious changes in Scotland. Mr. 
Ewing was a man of fine personal qualities, of deep and 
fervent piety, and of varied and extensive learning. From 
him Mr. Campbell received the facts concerning the re- 
formatory movement then progressing in Scotland, ‘‘a 
movement from which Mr. Campbell received his first im- 
pulse as a religious reformer, and which may be justly re- 
garded, indeed, as the first phase of that religious refor- 
mation, which he subsequently carried out so successfully 
to its legitimate issues.” 

In his comprehensive view religion ‘‘ was a substantial 
thing, solid as the adamant, lasting as eternity, bright and 
glorious as the Divine Author and object: of it.” With — 
him it was ‘‘the social knowledge of God, the social love 
of Jesus, social holiness, meekness, humility, charity, pa- 
tience, submission, and delight in God.” 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that with such a 
mental and moral foundation for his character, and such 
capacity as he had for rapid, clear, and wonderful general- 
izations of thought, that he should renounce Presbyterian- 
ism forever, and take his stand upon ‘‘the Bible as the 
only rule of faith and practice,” and “the only true basis 
of Christian union.” , 

On the 7th of September, 1809, Thomas Campbell issued 
a document, known as a ‘‘ Declaration and Address,” from 
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which some extracts are now made, that an intelligent 
judgment may be formed by those who desire to know of 
that religious body of which Mr. Garfield, for over thirty- 
one years, was a distinguished member. It may be stated, 
however, that less hee two years before this Declaration 
and Address was issued, Thomas Campbell had uttered the 
rule, which once accepted, was to carry its advocates to a 
returnless distance from their former religious . homes. 
That rule is this: ‘‘ Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; 
where the Scriptures are stlent we are silent,” and it is 
doubtless true ‘“‘that from the moment when-these signifi- 
cant words were uttered and accepted, that the more in- 
telligent ever afterward dated the /ormal and actual com- 
mencement of the Reformation, which was subsequently 
carried on with so much success, and which has already 
produced such important changes in religious society over 
a large portion of the world.” 

In the preamble to the Declaration and Address may be 
found the following paragraph: ‘‘From the series of 
events which have taken place in the churches for many 
years past, especially in this western country, as well as 
from what we know in general of the present state of 
things in the Christian world, we are persuaded that it is 
high time for us not only to think, but also to act for our- 
selves; to see with our own eyes, and to take all our meas- 
ures nee and immediately from the Divine standard; 
to this alone we feel ourselves divinely bound to be con- 
formed, as by this alone we must be judged. * * * * 
Moreover, being well aware from sad experience of the 
heinous nature and pernicious tendency of religious con- 
troversy among Christians; tired and sick of the bitter jar- 
rings and janglings of party spirit, we would desire to be 
at rest; and, were it possible, would also desire to adopt 
and recommend such measures as would give rest to our 
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brethren throughout all the churches—as would restore 
unity, peace, and purity to the whole church of God.” 

Among the propositions submitted are the following, 
which are numbered as they appear in the address: 


Prop. 1. That the Church of Christ upon earth is es- 
sentially, intentionally, and constitutionally one; consist- 
ing of all those, in every place, that profess their faith in 
Christ, and obedience to him in all things, according to 
the Scriptures, and that manifest the same by their fem- 
per and conduct, and of none else, as none else can be 
truly and pr operly called Christians. 

Prop. 2. That, although the Church of Christ upon 
earth must necessarily exist in particular and distinct so- 
cieties, locally separate one from another, yet there ought 
to be no schisms, no uncharitable divisions among them. 
They ought to receive each other, as Christ Jesus hath also 
received them, to the glory of God. And for this purpose 
they ought all to walk by the same rule; to mind and 
speak the same things, and to be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment. 

Prop. 3. That, in order to do this, nothing ought to be 
inculcated upon Christians as articles of faith, nor required 
of them as terms of communion, but w hat. is expressly 
taught and enjoined upon them in ‘the Word of God. Nor 
ought anything to be admitted as of Divine obligation in 
their church constitution and management, but what is - 
expressly enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his apostles upon the New Testament Church, 
either in express terms or by approved precedent. 

Prop. 13. That if any circumstantials indispensably nec- 
essary to the observance of Divine ordinances be not found 
upon the page of express revelation, such, and such only, 
as are absolutely necessary for this purpose should be 
adopted under the title of human expedients, without any 
pretense to a more sacred origin, so that any subsequent 
alteration or difference in the observance of these things 
might produce no contention or division in the Church. 


It was also declared that, ‘‘a manifest attachment to 
our Lord Jesus Christ in faith, holiness and charity, was 
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the original criterion of Christian churches, the distin- 
guishing badge of our holy profession, the foundation and 
cement of Christian unity.” 

This important document, from which the foregoing 
statements and propositions are brief extracts, occupies 
fifty-four closely-printed pages, and is as remarkable for 
the Christian spirit which it manifests in an age of bitter 
religious controversy, as for the clearness with which the 
true basis of Christian union is defined, and the conclu- 
siveness of the arguments by which it is sustained. 

Dr. Robert Richardson, the biographer of Alexander 
~ Campbell, says: 

“It takes a complete sweep of the whole subject, and 
anticipates, in exhaustive details, every phase which the 
question afterward assumed during the years of discussion 
that followed, so fully and so kindly was every possible ob- 
jection considered and refuted, that no attempt was ever 


made by the opposers of the proposed movement to controvert 
directly a single position which vt contained.” 


To the propositions and reasoning of this address, Alex- 
ander Campbell gave his hearty approbation, and deter- 
mined to devote himself to their dissemination and sup- 
port. 

With matchless vigor and intelligence he entered into 
the religious contest which these principles excited. Cloth- 
ed with the majesty of a new-born power, he hurled the 
lhghtnings of the Word of God with a might and a zest 
which none but a freeman in Christ can feel, against those 
who, in his judgment, caréd more for the ‘‘traditions of 
the elders” than they did for the voice of God. 

Many who read these pages will remember how fiercely 
the ground was contested, not only as between Mr. Camp- 
bell and his opposers, but also as between the rival parties 
of that day. ach party strove for supremacy, and main- 
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tained its peculiarities with a zeal as ardent and perse- 
cuting as the laws of the land and the usages of society 
would admit. The distinguishing tenets of each party 
were constantly thundered from every pulpit, and any de- 
parture from the “‘ traditions of the elders” was visited at 
once with the severest ecclesiastical censure. In the midst 
of these warring parties, Mr. Campbell was a free lance 
and a terror to them all. He was in the zenith of his 
fame in 1850 when James A. Garfield, then in his nine- 
teenth year, united with the church. 

Among intelligent Disciples there has never been any 
objections to statements of doctrine for the purpose of in- 
formation, but they have maintained universally that such 
doctrinal exhibitions of Divine truth, no matter how full 
or explicit, “‘ought not to be made terms of Christian 
communion”; hence they have frequently, through their 
religious papers, or by pamphlet, presented summaries of 
their religious belief. Perhaps the following, by Isaac Er- 
rett, editor of the Christian Standard, and an intimate 
friend of Mr. Campbell for about a quarter of a century, 
is as full and clear and comprehensive a statement as any 
of the faith of the Disciples. They believe 

1. The divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

2. The revelation of God, especially in the New Testa- 
saa in the tri-personality of Father, Son and Holy 

irl 

"5. The alone-sufficiency and all-sufficiency of the Bible, 
as a revelation of the divine character and will, and of the 
gospel of grace by which we ate saved; and as a rule of 
faith and practice. 

4, The divine excellency and worthiness of Jesus as the 
Son of God; his perfect humanity as the Son of Man; and 
his official authority and glory as the Christ—the anointed 
Prophet, Priest and King, who is to instruct us in the 
way of life, redeem us from sin and death, and reign in 
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and over us as the rightful Sovereign of our being and 
Disposer of our destiny. We accept, therefore, in good 
faith, the supernatural religion presented to us in the New 
Testament embracing in its revelations, (1.) The incar- 
nation of the Logos—the eternal Word of God—in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. (2.) The life and teachings 
of this divinely anointed Lord and Saviour, as the highest 
and completest unfolding of the divine character and pur- 
poses, as they relate to our sinful and perishing race, and 
as an end of controversy touching all questions of salva- 
tion, duty, and destiny. (3.) The death of Jesus as a sin- 
offering, bringing us redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins. (4.) His resurrection from the 
dead, abolishing death and bringing life and immortality 
to light. (5.) His ascension to heaven, and glorification 
in the heavens, where he ever liveth the Mediator between 
God and men—our great High Priest, to intercede for his 
people; and our King, to rule until his foes are all sub- 
dued and all the sublime purposes of his mediatorial reign 
are accomplished. (6.) His supreme authority as Lord of 
all. 

5. The personal and perpetual mission of the Holy 
Spirit, to convict the world of sin, righteousness, and 
judgment, and to dwell in believers as their Comforter and 
Sanctifier. 

6. ‘The alienation of the race from God, and their en- 
tire dependence on the truth, mercy, and grace of God, as 
manifested in Jesus, the Christ, and revealed and con- 
firmed to us by the Holy Spirit in the gospel, for regener- 
ation, sanctification, adoption, and life eternal. 

?. The necessity of faith and repentance in order to 
the enjoyment of salvation here, and of a life of obedience 
in order to the attainment of everlasting life. 

8. The perpetuity of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
as divine ordinances, through all ages to the end of time. 

9. The obligation to observe the first day of the week 
as the Lord’s day, in commemoration of the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ, by acts of worship such as the 
New Testament teaches, and by spiritual culture such as 
befits this memorial day. 

10. The church of Christ, a divine institution, com- 
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posed of such as, by faith and baptism, have openly con- 
fessed the name of Christ; with its appointed rulers, min- 
isters, and services, for the edification of Christians and 
the conversion of the world. 

11. The necessity of righteousness, benevolence, and 
holiness on the part of professed Christians, alike in view 
of their own final salvation, and of their mission to turn 
the world to God. 

12. ‘The fullness and freeness of the salvation offered 
in the gospel to all who accept it on the terms proposed. 

13. The final punishment of the ungodly by an ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of his power. 


In the foregoing thirteen items the Disciples are in sub- 
stantial agreement with all the religious bodies known as 
‘* Evangelical.” 

In the following particulars the Disciples differ from the 
«¢ Evangelical Denominations,” and in these differences 
the peculharity of their plea appears most strikingly : 

1. While agreeing as to the divine inspiration of the 
Old and New Testaments, we differ on the question of 
their equal binding authority on Christians. With us, the 
Old Testament was of authority with Jews, the New Testa- 
ment 1s now of authority with Christians. We accept the 
Old Testament as true, and as essential to a proper under- 
standing of the New, and as containing many invaluable 
lessons in righteousness and holiness which are of equal 
preciousness under all dispensations; but as a book of au- 
thority to teach ws what we are to do, the New Testament 
alone, as embodying the teachings of Christ and his apos- 
tles, is our standard. 

2. While accepting fully and unequivocally the Script- 
ure statements concerning what is usually called the trin- 
ity of persons in the Godhead, we repudiate alike the phil- 
osophical and theological speculations of Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, and all unauthorized forms of speech on a 
question which transcends human reason, and on which it 
becomes us to speak ‘‘in words which the Holy Spirit 
teacheth.” Seeing how many needless and ruinous strifes 
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have been kindled among sincere believers by attempts to 
define the indefinable, and to make tests of fellowship of 
human forms of speech which lack divine authority, we 
have determined to eschew all such mischievous specula- 
tions and arbitrary terms of fellowship, and to insist only 
on the ‘‘form of sound words” given to us in the Script- 
ures concerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

3. While agreeing that the Bible furnishes us an all- 
sufficient revelation of the Divine will, and a perfect rule 
of faith and practice, we disagree practically in this: We 
act consistently with this principle, and repudiate all hu- 
man authoritative creeds. We object not to publishing, 
for information, what we believe and practice, in whole or 
in part, as circumstances may demand, with the reasons 
therefor. But we stoutly refuse to accept of any such 
statement as authoritative, or as a term of fellowship, 
since Jesus Christ alone is Lord of the conscience, and His 
word alone can rightfully bind us. What he has revealed 
and enjoined, either personally or by his apostles, we ac- 
knowledge as binding; where He has not bound us, we are 
free; and we insist on standing fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, carefully guarding against 
all perversions of said lberty into means or occasions of 
strife. 

4, With us, the Divinity and Christhood of Jesus is more 
than a mere item of doctrine—it is the central truth of the 
Christian system, and in an important sense the Creed 
of Christianity. It is the one fundamental truth which 
we are jealously careful to guard against all compromise. 
To persuade men to trust and love and obey a Divine Say- 
iour, is the one great end for which we labor in preaching 
the gospel; assured that if men are right about Christ, 
Christ will bring them right about everything else. We 
therefore preach Jesus Christ and him crucified. We de- 
mand no other faith, in order to baptism and church mem- 
bership, than the faith of the heart in Jesus as the Christ, 
the Son of the living God; nor have we any term or bond 
of fellowship but faith in this Divine Redeemer, and obedi- 
ence to Him. All who trust in the Son of God and obey 
Him, are our brethren, however wrong they may be about 
any thing else; and those who do not trust in this Divine 
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Saviour for salvation and obey His commandments, are 
not our brethren, however intelligent and excellent they 
may be in all beside. Faith in the unequivocal testimo- 
nies concerning Jesus—his incarnation, life, teachings, suf- 
ferings, death for sin, resurrection, exaltation, and Divine 
sovereignty and priesthood; and obedience to the plain com- 
mands he has given us are with us, therefore, the basis and 
bond of Christian fellowship. In judgments merely inferen- 
tial, we reach conclusions as nearly unanimous as we can; and 
where we fail, exereise forbearance, in the confidence that 
God will lead us into final agreement. In matters of ex- 
pediency, where we are left free to follow our own best 
judgment, we allow the majority to rule. In matters of 
opinion—that is, matters touching which the Bible is eith- 
er silent or so obscure in its revelations as not to admit of 
definite conclusions—we allow the largest liberty, so long 
as none judges his brother, or insists on forcing his own 
opinions on others, or on making them an occasion of 
strife. 

5, 6. While heartily recognizing the perpetual agency 
of the Holy Spirit in the work of conversion—or, to use a 
broader term, regeneration—we repudiate all theories of 
spiritual operations and all theories of the Divine and 
human natures, which logically rule out the word of God 
as the instrument of regeneration and conversion, or which 
make the sinner passive and helpless, presenting regenera- 
tion as a miracle, and leading men to seek the evidence of 
acceptance with God in supernatural tokens or special rev- 
elations, rather than in the definite and unchangeable tes- 
timonies and promises of the gospel. We require assent 
to no theory of regeneration, or of spiritual influence; but 
insist that men shall hear, believe, repent, and obey the 
gospel—assured that if we are faithful to God’s require- 
ments on the human side of things, He will ever be true 
to himself and to us in accomplishing what is needful on 
the Divine side. Our business is to preach the gospel, 
and plead with sinners to be reconciled to God; asking 
tod, while we plant and water, to give the increase. We 
care little for the logic of any theory of regeneration, if we 
may but persuade sinners to believe, repent, and obey. 

7. While agreeing with all the evangelical in the neces- 
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sity of faith and repentance, we differ in this: We submit 
no other tests but faith and repentance, in admitting per- 
sons to baptism and church membership. We present to 
them no Articles of Faith other than the one article con- 
cerning the Divinity and Christhood of Jesus; we demand 
no narration of a religious experience other than is ex- 
pressed in a voluntary confession of faith in Jesus; we de- 
mand no probation to determine their fitness to come into 
the church; but instantly, on their voluntary confession of 
the Christ, and avowed desire to leave their sins and serve 
the Lord Christ, unless there are good reasons to doubt 
their sincerity, they are accepted and baptized, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and into the name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. They are thus wedded to Christ, 
and not to a set of doctrines or to a party. 

8. We not only acknowledge the perpetuity of baptism, 
but insist on its meaning, according to the Divine testi- 
monies: ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 
*‘Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and you shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” We therefore teach 
the believing penitent to seek, through baptism, the divine 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, and that gift of the 
Holy Spirit which the Lord has promised to them that 
obey him. ‘Thus ina hearty and scriptural surrender to 
the authority of the Lord Jesus, and not in dreams, vis- 
ions, or revelations, are we to seek for that assurance of 
pardon and that evidence of Sonship to which the gospel 
points us. 

The Lord’s Supper, too, holds a different place with us 
from that which is usually allowed to it. We invest it 
not with the awfulness of a sacrament, but regard it as a 
sweet and precious feast of holy memories, designed to 
quickeh our love of Christ and cement the ties of our com- 
mon brotherhood. We therefore observe it as part of our 
regular worship, every Lord’s day, and hold it a solemn, 
but joyful and refreshing feast of love, in which all the 
disciples of our Lord should feel it to be a great privilege 
to unite. ‘‘Sacred to the memory of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” is written on this simple and solemn family 
feast in the Lord’s house. 
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9. The Lord’s day—not the Jewish Sabbath—is a New 
Testament institution, the observance of which is not gov- 
erned by statute, but by apostolic example and the inspira- 
tions of loyal and loving hearts. 

10. The Church of Christ—not sects—is a divine in- 
stitution. We do not recognize sects, with sectarian 
names and symbols and terms of fellowship, as branches of 
the Church of Christ, but as unscriptural and anti-script- 
ural and therefore to be abandoned for the one Church 
God which the New Testament reveals. That God has 
a people in these sects, we believe; we call on them to_ 
come out from all party organizations, to renounce all 
party names and party tests, and seek only for Christian 
union and fellowship according to apostolic teaching. - 
Moreover, while we recognize the seeming necessity for 
various denominational movements in the past, in the 
confusions growing out of the great apostacy, we believe 
the time has now fully come to urge the evils and mis- 
chiefs of the sect spirit and sect life, and to insist on the 
abandonment of sects and the return to the unity of spirit 
and union and co-operation that marked the church of the 
New Testament. We therefore urge the word of God 
against human creeds; faith in Christ against faith in sys- 
tems of theology; obedience to Christ rather than obedi- 
ence to church | authority; the Church of Christ in place of 
sects; the promises of the Gospel instead of dreams, vis- 
ions, ‘and marvelous experiences as evidences of pardon; 
Christian character in place of orthodoxy in doctrine, as 
the bond of union; and associations for co-operation in 
good works instead of associations to settle questions of 
faith and discipline. 


In regard to the action of baptism the Disciples are im- 
mersionists; with them believers only are proper subjects 
for baptism; and to penitent believers baptism is for, or in 
order to, the ‘‘remission of sins.” They hold that the 
first church of Christ was planted. in Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost, succeeding the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. In the matter of church government they 
agree mainly with Baptists and Congregationalists. ‘They 
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have no ecclesiastical courts, properly speaking, outside of 
the individual churches; though it is now becoming quite 
general to ‘‘refer difficult and unmanageable cases to a 
committee mutually agreed upon by the parties concerned 
—their decision to be final; and their representative assem- 
bles are not for the discussion or decision of matters of 
doctrine or discipline, but for co-operation in good works.” 

The central thought of Mr. Campbell’s religious life was 
JESUS THE Son or Gop. No language can portray his 
lofty conceptions of the glory of Christ, or of the grandeur 
of the spiritual system of which HE is the Alpha and the 
Omega., He recognized all power, in heaven and in earth, 
as resting upon Christ, by ‘‘whom he thought all kings 
should reign, and in whose name all judges should admin- 
ister justice.” To him Christ was Prophet, Priest, and 
King, and he acknowledged no other authority than his, 
sought no other sacrifice or mediator, and hearkened to no 
other teacher. With such deep convictions of the ‘ Di- 
vine Sonship and infinite dignity of Christ, it was not pos- 
sible that his theology should be erroneous.” 

Thus, as briefly as possible, without sacrificing clearness, 
has been traced the progress of the body of people known 
generally as Christians or Disciples of Christ, who, within 
a period of little more than half a century, have increased 
from a mere handful until they number, at this time, up- 
wards of half a million communicants. 

The soil of the Western Reserve was peculiarly adapted 
to their sturdy growth; and ‘‘no one who is thoroughly 
familiar with President Garfield’s history can doubt that 
the Disciple habit and method had a most important influ- 
ence upon his mind, his. whole life, and character.” 

In general, of his religious life it can be said, that it was 
consistent with the profession he made just thirty-one 
years before he was inaugurated President of the United 
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States. In no sense was he ever a sectarian in religion. 
Christ, to him, was altogether too majestic a character to 
be confined within the narrow walls of even the broadest 
of the evangelical bodies. While holding with vigor to 
his own religious views, he was disposed to look with can- 
dor upon the views of others. His convictions were broad 
and deep. Ready at all times to investigate whatever gen- 
ius or intelligence might suggest, concerning Jesus of Naz- ~ 
areth, yet his heart was never turned from him, but to 
the last the archor-flukes of his faith were bedded deep in 
the eternal Rock. 

There are many incidents in his life which show his 
faith as nothing else could show it. His active religious 
life began at Hiram. President Hinsdale says: ‘‘ He early 
became a member of the Hiram church, and never removed 
his proper membership to another congregation,—neither 
to Mentor nor to Washington. His interest in both the 
congregation and the pulpit continued. In the church 
he frequently participated in the social services. The last 
time that he did so, he spoke feelingly of the gloom and 
chill cast over life by unbehef in the central Christian 
doctrines.” 

At Williams College Garfield maintained his religious 
integrity. A classmate—Mr. Silas P. Hubbell—says, of 
Garfield and Wilbur who were room-mates, ‘Their posi- 
tion, at first, was a very isolated and peculiar one, and 
was somewhat enhanced by a whisper, that soon circulated 
among the students, that they were Campbellites. Now, 
what that meant, or what tenets the sect held, nobody 
seemed to know, but it was supposed to mean something 
very awful. But they continued on, pursuing the even 
tenor of their way, unmoved by the stares and the criti- 
cisms of their companions. After a time this feeling 
passed away, and Garfield, by his successful attainments, 
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and straight-forward, manly course, commanded the re-' 
spect and admiration of his class and of the whole college.” 
Mr. Hubbell also says: ‘‘ Garfield early joined the Mills 
Theological Society, which represented some of the best 
men in college. They held meetings every week, had a 
very fine library, and embraced among their members 
a great deal of the best culture and talent in the college. 
It was unsectarian in character, and wielded a powerful 
influence for good over the whole college,” and, ‘‘ Garfield 
was quiet and undemonstrative in his religious habits. 
There was no cant about’ him. But he impressed all with 
his deep sincerity and honesty of purpose. He lived the 
life of a true Christian.” 

Another writes: ‘‘He showed perfect uprightness of 
character, was religious without cant or austerity, and his 
influence for good was widely felt. I never heard an angry 
word or a hasty expression, or a sentence which needed to 
be recalled. He possessed equanimity of temper, self-pos- 
session, and self-control in the highest degree. What is 
more, I never heard a profane or improper word, or an in- 
delicate expression from his lips. He was in habits, speech, 
and example a pure man.” 

That scene on Greylock has already been recorded. 
**Such is my habit” said he, as he remembered his mother 
and the everlasting Word. 

It has been already said that in no sense was he ever a 
sectarian in religion. He was willing and glad to receive 
truth from any source from whence it might come to him. 
At the time of its appearance he was much interested in 
reading ‘‘Ten Great Religions,” by James Freeman Clarke, 
and said of it, “It is admirably written, in a liberal and 
philosophical spirit,” and ‘“‘ what I have read of it leads me 
to believe that we have taken too narrow a view of the 
subject of religion.” 
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While he was in the State senate, at Columbus, Ohio, he 
maintained a dignified position upon the subject of relig- 
ion and related questions. | No one who heard it will ever 
forget a sermon which he preached to the convicts, in the 
Ohio Penitentiary, on a certain Sunday, during his first 
winter at Columbus. It was a powerful appeal in the di- 
rection of an honest and true life. 

While he was in the army, notwithstanding the many 
hindrances to a Christian life, he did not forget to ‘‘ pray 
everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without wrath and 
doubting;” and he came to be known by many as the 
‘“ praying Colonel.” 

Mr. Benjamin Summy, one of the oldest members of the 
Church of Christ in Washington, D. C., is authority for 
the following statements, summarized from a letter written 
December 29, 1881. | 

Mr. Summy’s acquaintance with Mr. Garfield began in 
the winter of 1861-62. At that time the Disciples in 
the city were few and feeble, and were compelled to hold 
Lord’s day meetings in private houses. Mr. Garfield was 
then in the army, and had occasion to visit Washington on 
business, and on the Lord’s day he would ‘‘always find 
our place of meeting, and take part in all the exercises of 
worship. We all enjoyed his words of exhortation and en- 
couragement in the divine hfe. Afterwards we moved to 
the City Hall, into the Court Room, (where that misera- 
ble being, in human shape, is now on trial for the crime of 
murdering our brother), and when General Garfield be- 
came a member of the House of Representatives, he would 
meet with us and frequently speak tous. Afterwards we 
bought our church building on M Street, and used it fora 
year or two, and then moved to Vermont Avenue, where 
we now worship. Bro. Garfield would always find us and 
meet with us, to the last of his stay on earth, thus show- 
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ing his faithfulness to Christianity in all walks of life, asa 
soldier, a legislator, and president.” 

While Mr. Garfield was never a Sunday-school teacher, 
in the ordinary sense, yet he frequently attended the Sun- 
day-school, and also Sunday-school Conventions when, of 
course, he was always invited to speak. On one occasion 
he said: ‘‘I set out at the beginning of my Christian life 
with this purpose—to.so live as to have my name aftfec- 
tionately inscribed in the hearts of my fellowmen, and in 
the Lamb’s Book of Life.” In speaking to Sunday-school 
teachers he said: ‘‘ Your teaching-must be clear to be in- 
structive, and much depends upon the way you read the 
Scriptures. I heard a preacher once read the second verse 
of the 146th Psalm in such a way as to make a profound 
impression on me: ‘ While I live I will praise the Lord: I 
will sing praise unto my God while I have any being,’ 
showing that the last part of the verse is not a repetition 
of the first part, but that the entire declaration is, I will 
- praise God not only in this life but also in the life to 
come.” 

In the fall of 1870 he addressed, briefly, the Sunday- 
school at. Warren, Ohio. ‘The pastor of the church then 
was J. L. Darsie. The substance of the address is thus 
given: 


‘‘T have come a long distance to be present and enjoy 
this meeting with you. For a number of days and nights 
I have been speaking constantly, and as I have traveled 
over the country I have drawn a lesson from the forests, 
which are now clothed in the beautiful colors of Autumn. 
Men are like trees. There are two sets of influences at 
work on them, those from beneath and those from above. 
The one sending up nourishment from the ground, the 
other drawing it from the atmosphere; so with men: their 
bodies are of the earth, earthy, but they get their immor- 
tality from heaven. I am convinced, the older I grow and 
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the more I learn, that there is nothing in this world that — 
is good and enduring but the Christian religion. There 
is nothing that can make youth so shapeful, manhood so 
strong, and old age so beautiful, as the religion of Jesus 
Christ.” 


A member of the convention, at Chicago, which nomin- 
ated Garfield for the Presidency, relates the following in- 
cident, which illustrates his habit of attending service on 
Sunday, under the most adverse circumstances: 


“The convention: had been in session four days, and he 
had been chairman of an important committee, and had 
prepared a set of rules that will be followed in all future 
conventions; and had been the constant counselor of all 
sides, night and day, and on Saturday night he had made 
that wonderful speech, nominating Sherman. 

I remember getting up Sunday morning tired and worn 
out, but determined to attend church; so I sought the 
nearest place of worship, which happened to be Dr. 
Swing’s. I looked around but did not see a single dele- 
gate in the congregation; and I thought I was entitled to 
much credit for turning out, for it was very stormy and a 
cold rain coming from the lake. I did not think of trying 
to attend my own church, which was nearly a mile further, 
but Gen. Garfield took a carriage and drove between two 
and three miles, to one of our churches, away in the sub- 
urbs, and worshiped in one of the most unpretending 
chapels in the city. On his return, the driver of his hack 
had some trouble with his team, and got down and com- 
menced beating it. General Garfield rebuked the man 
for whipping the horses, and got out and told him he 
would not ride with him if he did not stop, for the horse 
had a good eye. The man, not knowing whom he had in 
his carriage, was so struck by Garfield’s remark, that ‘* the 
horse had a good eye,” that he resumed his seat and drove 
on, and when he got to the hotel he inquired who the man 
was and told the incident.” 


One of his associates in Congress, but speaks the testi- 
mony of all, when he says, in a late letter: ‘‘ He was a 
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gentleman in the broadest sense of the term, an accom- 
plished scholar, a good student all his life, and a devoted, 
attentive Christian. He told me he devoted two hours 
every day to study, and most of the time to the classics. 

“He often spoke of being unable, at intervals, to attend 
church, and always I think with an avowal that he would 
take ‘care to be more constant in his attendance in the 
future.” 

The last time Garfield ever attended church, in the 
Christian chapel, on Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
was June 12,1881. That was the day ‘‘ the wasp flew out 
upon our fairest-son” and, “envenomed by the insect’s 
hellish craft,” sought to take his life as he sat in the house 
of the Lord. The preacher that day was Rev. 8. B. Moore 
of Hagerstown, Maryland. The attitude of the President, 
during the services of the hour, was one of profound rev- 
erence for the Lord’s house and the appointments of the 
Church of Christ. Mr. Moore says: ‘‘I believe there are 
very few men in this world, in any station in life, who can 
have more profound veneration for the Lord Jesus Christ 
than had Mr. Garfield. On that memorable Lord’s day he 
participated heartily in the services of the hour—in sing- 
ing, in most respectful attention to the sermon from the 
text, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ and in partaking of the 
emblems of the broken body and shed blood of the Saviour 
of the world. His bearing indicated a feeling of rest, and 
security, and peace.” 

He hardly thought on that day that there was a human 
veing in all the world who would do him bodily injury. 
And yet during his devotions the cowardly assassin was 
near him, plotting his destruction, and ready, if oppor- 
tunity offered, to take his life that day, and in the house 
of God. 

‘‘After the services were over General Garfield mingled 
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familiarly among the brethren, cordially shaking hands 
and kindly inquiring after their welfare; then, slowly pass- 
ing down the aisle, he shook hands with the crowds that 
were waiting on either side to speak with him, and feel 
the warm and friendly grasp of his hand. He then passed 
out, never to meet with his brethren again in a little 
church on Vermont Avenue.” 5 

There is another department of the religious life of Mr. 
Garfield, which is exceedingly interesting. It is that 
which relates to his public preaching. In the sense in 
which the term is generally accepted he was not a minis- 
ter; but in the sense in which the word was used thirty 
years ago among the Disciples he was a minister. He 
never received a distinct ordination to the office, but he 
was approved and encourged by the churches in his pulpit 
work. All that is required of a minister now, he did 
within the limits of his time and opportunity, and with 
success. He preached sermons prepared in due form; he ° 
baptized people; he married people; comforted the sick; 
and read the word of God to the dying; and buried the 
dead. From what he said to intimate friends, it is not 
probable that he ever seriously intended to devote his life 
to preaching. ‘The facts are mainly on the other side of 
the question. Asa preacher, however, he took a higher 
rank among the Disciples than any man of his age ever 
took, upon the Western Reserve; and he was immensely 
popular with the people generally. 

His sermons were hardly orthodox with some of the 
‘Old Land-Markers” among his brethren. There was 
hardly enough of the ‘‘ First Principle Element” in them 
to suit them; yet when he made the attempt he was clear 
and emphatic in pronouncing the elementary part of the 
Gospel. But it was in the ‘ethical rather than in the 
distinctively evangelical” portions of the work that he was 
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strongest, when he stood up to preach. <A few outlines of 
his sermons, one of them filled out with considerable ful- 
ness by one who heard it, are here presented, not more, 
however, for the purpose of showing the character of his 
sermons, than to show the breadth of his thought and the 
clearness of his analysis of the question, which he selected 
for discussion. 

Perhaps the first sermon he ever delivered was at Hiram, 
in the winter of 1853-54, at all events it was his first ser- 
mon at Hiram. It will never be forgotten by those who 
were fortunate enough to hear it. 

As remembered by one who was present, on the occa- 
sion, the circumstances were these: ‘‘One Sunday morn- 
ing, ‘Elder’ Ryder, who was the preacher at Hiram in 
those days, was not present. ‘Two sermons were desired 
for that day, and after a little consultation Mr. Garfield 
was invited to preach one in the morning, and Mr. C. C. 
Foote to preach the other in the afternoon. Mr. Foote 
chose for his subject ‘ Life,’—vegetable, animal, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual life. Mr. Garfield took for his subject 
the ‘First and Second Coming of Christ,’ and drew by 
way of illustration a most startling parallel—so it seemed 
to us, who heard the sermon—between the first and second 
comings of Napoleon Bonaparte and Jesus Christ. With 
great vividness he sketched the hfe of the great Napoleon, 
from the time he entered the military school in Paris, in 
1784, an unknown youth, to the time when all France 
gathered to receive, in Paris, the remains of the dead con- 
querer, who under the flag of the empire, whose glory he 
sought on so many battle-fields, was entering the gates of 
the city once more. 

‘‘He then turned and traced the history of Jesus Christ, 
from the manger, in the village of Bethlehem, until he 
took his departure from the mountain, in Galilee, to 
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heaven; where he should reign until every enemy was sub- 
dued, and then he would come again, not as the babe in 
helplessness, nor as the man of sorrows, but as Him whom 
the armies of heaven follow, and whose name, written on 
vesture and thigh, is ‘King of kings and Lord of lords.’ 
When Mr. Garfield reached the climax of his sermon the 
stillness was profound, and from that time onward, no one 
ever heard him without great pleasure.” 

In 1857 he preached a sermon on “The Material and 
Spiritual,” of which Rev. Alanson Wilcox, who heard it, 
took full notes. The sermon is as follows: 


‘“<Tt is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto you. (John xvi. 7%.) 

‘Life is a struggle between materialism and spiritual- 
ism. This may be variously illustrated. Two young men 
start out together in life; one of them seeks only material 
things—he serves his baser passions—he seeks gold and 
bonds, and lands, and is not scrupulous as to methods used 
in the acquisition of material things. This case is set forth 
inthe parable: ‘The ground of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully, and he thought within himself, saying, 
what shall I do, because I have no room to bestow all my 
fruits and my goods? And I will say to my soul, Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, 
Thou fool: this night thy soul shall be required of thee; 
then whose shall those things be, which thou hast pro- 
vided? So is he that layeth up treasures for himself, and 
is not rich toward God.’ 

‘‘The other young man cultivates his mind—he attends 
to his spiritual nature. His honesty and nobility of pur- 
pose give him a commanding influence over men—he is 
trusted by the people as a leader, and he uses this world for 
spiritual ends, and so lays for himself the foundation of 
immortality and eternal life. ‘He that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.’ 
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“‘This proposition is also illustrated in the systems of 
philosophy followed by men. Some hold toa material ori- 
gin for all things. According to them there is no Deity 
outside of materiality, and the world made itself. Others 
wisely hold with the Scriptures that ‘‘God is a spirit,” 
and the creator of all things; that the universe had a de- 
signer, an architect, and the Eternal Spirit presides ‘over 
all. There is a constant struggle between these diverse 
philosophies, the material and ‘the spiritual. This propo- 
sition is again illustrated in the life of each individual. 
On one hand we are material, if the material gains the as- 
cendency we become selfish and reap corruption, and are 
dragged away from God. But, on the other hand, we are 
spiritual, and if we sow into our spirits, if we cultivate the 
spiritual nature, we are elevated Godward. ‘he one prin- 
ciple is devilish and the other godlike. Some are, as it 
were, sitting on the fence, not knowing which of these 
principles to follow; and so this struggle is illustrated in 
each individual life. 

The object of Cbristianity is to show the true relation 
between the material and the spiritual. It does this by 
presenting the life of Christ. In his life and teaching we 
have an example of the superiority of the spiritual. All 
his teaching was of the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
‘Ye are from beneath, I am from above; ye are of this 
world, I am not of. this world.’ ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world.’ ‘Rather seek ye the kingdom 
of God, and all these (material) things shall be added 
unto you.’ ‘Worship the Father in-spirit and in truth, 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him.’ ‘God isa 
spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.’ ‘What is a man profited, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?’ 

‘‘It is wonderful that in an age of materialism Christ 
should thus teach of the spiritual nature of his kingdom, 
of God and of man. This is proof of his divine origin. 

‘‘He also gave glimpses of the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom. He walked upon the water, showing that spirit 
controls matter, and made the impression on his disciples 
that he was a spirit. The transfiguration gives a wonder- 
ful glimpse of the spiritual nature of his kingdom. And 
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when Moses and Elias were withdrawn the disciples saw 
no man save Jesus only. Then a voice from the cloud 
said, ‘This is my beloved son: hear him’; as if he had 
said ‘Jesus is my representative on earth. He will teach 
you of my nature and character and will. He will give 
you an example showing the superiority of the spiritual 
over the material. He will show you that a man may gain 
the whole world and lose his soul at last, and that this will 
be an infinite loss. You must be born again. Flesh and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of God. The first man, 
Adam, was of the earth and earthy. The new Adam, 
Christ, is a quickening spirit. You must bear his heay- 
enly image, and thus be translated into his everlasting 
kingdom.’ 

““Thus Christ taught his disciples of the true nature of 
his kingdom. ‘Thus he continually drew their minds from 
the material to the spiritual, and from this world to heaven. 
Having completed his work, he was going away. This 
was expedient. Yet, after all his lessons, the disciples . 
seemingly could not understand him. 

‘‘There was a great difference between the Greeks and 
Jews. The Greeks were more spiritual or ideal. They 
saw and deified a spirit in everyting. They saw a spirit in 
the winds and waves, in the streams and stars, in the har- 
vest fields and growing woods. Nox ruled the night; Au- 
rora lifts with rosy fingers the veil of night, sheds a radiant 
lustre over the earth, and disappears at the entrance of 
Helios, who ruled the day. They had thirty thousand 
gods, and Paul, at Athens, made known to them the true 
nature of the unknown God. _ 

«But the Jews were materialists, low and sensual. They 
must have some form before them to worship. Aaron made 
them a calf. They clung to the forms and ceremonies of 
the law. They were so wedded fo the material, that when 
‘Christ came they were about to worship him as a mate- 
rial being (John 6:15). In their enthusiasm for him, they 
spread their garments, and stripped the branches from the 
trees, and strewed them in his way as he went to Jerusa- 
lem. They looked for a material king in an earthly king- 
dom. But Jesus was true to his mission. 

‘“He was not carried away from his purpose by their 
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demonstrations and enthusiasm; but when he had made 
known the nature of his kingdom, and had given them an 
example to follow, he said: ‘It is expedient for you that 
I go away. I must go to the cross and offer myself a sacri- 
fice for sin. I must go to the grave and rob it of its sting 
and gloom, and bring life and immortality to ight in my 
resurrection. JI must go into heaven and be crowned as 
priest and king, and reign till all enemies are subdued.’ 

““T. It was expedient that he should go away for the spir- 
ztual growth or faith of the disciples. They were mate- 
rialists; they changed their minds to Him, but were still 
materialists. In his absence they had not faith enough to 
heal the sick, as he had commissioned them. They placed 
so much confidence in his person, that when he slept on 
the sea, they were afraid. Jesus upbraided them for their 
lack of faith, assured them that they must have correct 
views of his kingdom, and in order to this, he must go 
away, he must become spiritual, that they might place their 
affection on him as an ever present Comforter. 

“This teaching is faintly illustrated in hfe. The babe 
is not left in the cradle alone. This would not be expe- 
dient. The parents provide for it food and clothing. Then 
the child goes to school, to the seminary, and to the col- 
lege. He is learning the lesson of self-reliance. How 
must the father feel while teaching this lesson! He knows 
the son must, sooner or later, go away from home and 
launch out into the ocean of life for himself, but he shrinks 
not from the faithful discharge of duty laid upon him. 
Here let me say, as the flower expands into the fruit, as 
the mountain rill widens into the river, so let us keep the 
spirit of childhood in the strength of manhood. 

‘‘Laws are enforced on us in childhood before we un- 
derstand the principle. Laws are the shell, the casket, 
containing the jewel. In after years, when the jewel is set, 
when the principle is fixed in our nature, the law is laid 
aside. Let the young practice virtue under restraints, if 
needs be, and in age the practice will be natural. What 
you are ‘at eighteen, you will be at forty. _When Christ 
went away, he nailed the law of Moses to the cross, but left 
the morality—he took away the material form and left the 
spirit. This was an expedient change. The wisdom of 
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God is displayed in leading men along to look up to Him 
and trust in Him. Six thousand years of discipline only 
leave us where we can catch glimpses of the Infinite One, 
and of our relation to the spiritual universe. 

“II. Lt was expedient for Christ to go away that he might 
become universal. When he was here he was local; his 
personal mission was to the Jews, and few persons could 
gather round him. People got on the house-tops to see 
him; they lowered the sick into his presence; they crowded 
through the multitude; and Zaccheus climbed a sycamore 
tree to catch a glimpse of his Savior. But when He went 
away, in Samaria, in Judea, in Europe, and everywhere, 
men could look up to him as an ever present Spirit and 
Comforter. The north star is such to all the people of the 
globe, and though the earth may be distant from its pres- 
ent position in space one hundred and eighty million miles 
—as it will be in six months—still this star will be the 
star of the north. So the Star of Bethlehem is ever our 
guide. 

‘“Go up to Pentecost, and see the influence of this spir- 
itual presence on the apostles. Once the men were mate- 
rialists, now they are converted, and have just conceptions 
of Christ’s reign, and the Spirit is to them an inspiration. 
Peter, who denied Jesus in the presence of a damsel, who 
once had no faith, now is full of faith, and grandly un- 
folds the Lordship of Christ, and makes known the con- 
ditions of salvation. What a change is wrought in him ! 
Henceforth, with a boldness and zeal that persecution 
could not cause to falter, he ever served his Lord. 

“<Stephen caught the spirit and rebuked sin, and in faith 
fell on death, and his Spirit went up to God. Philip went 
down to Samaria and preached Jesus to the Samaritans. 
Paul was converted and went up to Athens and unfolded 
the spiritual nature of God, who commands all men every- 
where to repent because of a judgment day in which Christ 
is the judge. All of the Acts is but a record of what 
they endured for their faith. Under the inspiration of 
the Spirit they were everywhere bold, and went everywhere 
planting Jesus in the hearts of men. 

“TTI. Though eighteen hundred years have passed, it is 
expedient for us that Christ went away and sent the Com- 
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forter.. We can now look up to Him as an ever-present 
spirit. Some talk of the coming of the spirits of their de- 
parted friends, but they cannot take the place of our Lord 
and Savior. In fulfillment of His promise, ‘I am with 
you,’ and ‘the Comforter will come unto you,’ there 1s one 
great eternal Spirit ever present with the obedient disciple. 
By night and by day, in the closet and in the crowd, on 
the land and on the sea, men can call on Him with the as- 
surance that he is an abiding spiritual presence, and a 
present help in time of need. 

‘Men are tending to materialism. Houses, lands and 
worldly goods attract the attention, and as a mirage, lure 
them on to death. Christianity, on the other hand, leads 
only the material body to dust, and for the spirit it points 
out a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
Christianity teaches that the converted are to receive the 
Spirit, that they are sealed by it, and changed by it into 
the image of God. I have not much confidence in any one 
who preaches the word alone theory, for God is always 
with His word, and Christ is in the heart of every believer. 
I have not much confidence in that man’s Christianity, 
who goes after the material, and neglects the spiritual. I 
have not much confidence in any man’s Christianity, un- 
less he pray and fit his spirit for communion with God. 
The man who builds his house in the sandy bed of the 
river knows it must fall. Let every man build on the Rock | 
of Ages. 

‘‘That man labors in vain who does not cultivate his 
spirit. The student studies in vain, and the hero must end 
his career in dust and dismay. But he who receives Christ 
and cultivates his own spiritual nature may see God mir- 
rored in the brook and flower, and cloud and sky, and be 
led up in adoration to Him who is separated from all ma- 
teriality and is full of universal love. 

‘“To assist men in understanding the spiritual, a few 
material ordinances are still needed. Baptism, as an ordi- 
nance, derives its efficacy from God. Jesus commanded it. 
It brings the trusting soul into the death of Christ. Its 
ends are spiritual good, and it shows to men and angels 
that the man’s spirit is obedient to the will of Christ. 

‘“The Lord’s Supper is an ordinance through which our 
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weak conceptions can be raised Dp to the spiritual Christ. 
In this simple ‘in memoriam” we not only declare our 
faith in the Christ of the past, but of the present, who is 
alive forevermore. 

‘* As these thoughts are now before you, let me ask you 
to choose the undying Jesus as your everlasting Friend 
and Helper. Let me urge you to follow him, not as the 
Nazarene, the man of Galilee, the carpenter’s son; but as 
an ever living, spiritual person, full of love and compas- 
sion, who will stand by you in life and death and eternity. 
The hopes of the world are false: but as the vine lives in 
the branches, so Christ lives in the Christian, and he shall 
never die. ‘The Comforter has come, and Christ reigns in 
the hearts of men. 

“© All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall, 


Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all. ” 


In August, 1860, Alexander Campbell, then seventy-two 
years old, and James A. Garfield, then twenty-nine years 
old, met at the yearly meeting of the Disciples at Alliance, 
Ohio. On Sunday morning Mr. Campbell preached, and 
was followed in the afternoon by Mr. Garfield. 

Rev. Robert Moffett, who was present, has preserved a 
very clear and definite outline of Mr. Garfield’s sermon on 
the occasion. It is as follows: 


“He took for his text the following passages: 

«¢“JTn him was life, and the life was the light of men.’— 
John 1:4. ‘Let your ight so shine before men that they 
may see your g ood works and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.’—Matt. 5:16. 

‘Tn the exordium he drew a contrast between the giv- 
ing of the old law, and the giving of the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus. The one was given amid the awful 
thunder and smoke of Sinai; the other amid the quiet and 
glory of nature’s mountain scenery in Judea. The one was 
given in a manner to terrify the people; the other in cir- 
cumstances which invited the multitude to draw near to 
Jesus. The one was the awful voice of the unseen God; 
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the other the voice of God in a Friend and Brother. 

‘‘He then took up the subject of hfe and light, as ae 
in the texts. 

“7. THe LAW OF ITS BEING:—constitutional eee ie 
law by which this life must be in us. 

“1. We must be in him. Spiritual lifeis spiritual union 
with Christ. 

2. The union must be intimate. When a scion is 
grafted into the stock, care is taken to establish a very 
close and intimate union, so that the life of the tree or 
vine may be imparted to it. So our union with Christ 
must be very intimate. External forms do not constitute 
an intimate union. There must be the faith and love of 
the heart. There must be a complete surrender to the 
will of Christ. 

**3, As the scion grafted into the stock must be capable 
of receiving life—must not be dead—so the man grafted 
into Christ must not be totally dead, but must be capable 
of receiving life from the fountain of life, Christ Jesus. If 
any man be in Christ he is a new creature. He has been 
quickened from his ‘death in trespasses and in sins.’ 

“II. THE LAW OF ITS ACTION. 

“1, The ife of Christ transferred becomes light. When 
we take Christ for our example, when we draw our inspira- 
tion from him, when his life is in us as a controlling in- 
spiration and power, then do we become the light of the 
world. 

2. Let your light so shine. We cannot dim the light 
which comes from Christ, but we can 
(a) Bring something between us and Jesus Christ and 

prevent his shining upon us. We can fail to maintain 
that intimate union with Christ, who is the source of 
life—that life which is the light of men. 

(6) We can place something between us and others, and 
thus hinder our ight from shining before men. We 
need to let our light shine out into all the dark places. 
What for ? 

(c) To induce men to glorify God our Father. The world 
demands a lived gospel as well as a preached gospel. 
Christians need to be living epistles, read and known 
of all men. A dying world is calling for that life 
which is the light of men.” 
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Mr. Garfield preached but little after 1860. In 1861 he 
entered the army, and in 1863 he entered Congress. 
Providence led him into other fields than preaching, and 
made him His instrument for the larger good. But in ev- 
ery step of his eventful life—in the school-room, in the 
pulpit, on the battle-field, on the farm, on the stump, in 
Congress, or as President—his faith in a God who reigns 
was steadfast. ‘‘God reigns” was, indeed, to him a living 
and controlling thought. 


Mr. Garfield had one debate during his short ministry 
which was an incident of more than ordinary interest. He 
was then preaching in Chagrin Falls, Cuyahoga County, 
where infidelity had taken a strong hold upon the commu- 
nity. Spiritualism had also taken deep root. Mr. William 
Denton, who had gained quite a reputation as a scientific 
lecturer and debater among the Spiritualists and infidels, 
had visited the village several times, and gained a large 
following. While he presented with great volubility and 
pretence of learning the discoveries of science, especially 
geology, his particular purpose was to overthrow the Bible. 


He belonged to the type of infidel writers and speakers 
represented by Tom Paine, B. F. Underwood, and Robert 
G. Ingersoll. Concerning Mr. Denton and the debate, the 
following is taken from ‘‘ President Garfield and Hduca- 
tion” 


‘« His particular effort was to overthrow the Bible. He 
sometimes followed the line of argument marked out by 
Tom Paine, one hundred years ago, and pursued by Colo- 
nel Ingersoll to-day. But his favorite weapon was the 
discoveries of science, especially geology. ‘These he so in- 
terpreted as to sap faith in the Mosaic histor y- More nar- 
rowly he advocated the development theory. Mr. Denton 
was a man of considerable discursive reading: he made pre- 
tentions to being a practical geologist, and was a public 
speaker of much - fluency and force. According to his cus- 
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tom, he threw out a challenge in Chagrin Falls, to all 
comers, to meet him in debate upon his favorite ground. 
The Hiram teacher and preacher took up the glove. At 
the time he had no special knowledge of the subject. He 
had studied geology at college, and had perhaps read a few . 
books on the science since. He made his preparation with 
his usual thoroughness. Instead of ‘two days,’ as one 
historian has glibly said, he devoted weeks and even 
months to the study of the subject. In the holidays of 
1858 the debate came on. Mr. Denton’s friends expected 
an easy victory, so did Mr. Denton himself; and even Mr. 
Garfield’s friends looked forward with much fear and tremb- 
ling. The roads and weather could hardly have been 
worse. 

‘Nevertheless public interest and excitement ran high; 
and the largest audience room in the town was packed 
with eager listeners, day after day and night after night, 
for nearly a week. The contest need not here be followed 
point by point—suffice it to say, that it was before Mr. 
Darwin, in the ‘Origin of Species,’ gave evolution its 
present shaping; and the proposition in dispute stated the 
doctrine as it had been left by Lamarck, and the author of 
‘The Vestiges of Creation.’ , 

‘‘Mr. Garfield’s strength and resources proved ample. 
He rose to the level of the occasion, and surpassed expec- 
tations. The Christian portion of the community claimed | 
a decided triumph; the irreligious either admitted it, or 
called it a ‘drawn battle’; while Mr. Denton said that his 
antagonist was the ablest and the noblest that he had ever 
met. His influence in all the country round about imme- 
diately waned, and never regained its former height. 


Several important results followed the debate, among 
which may be named, first, the strengthening of the de- 
fenses of the Christian faith in a considerable region of 
country; and second, it added much to Mr. Garfield’s pow- 
er and influence. 

In his preparation for debate with Mr. Denton, Mr. 
Garfield laid under tribute his friends to serve him, espe- 
cially Miss Almeda A. Booth, to whose aid he pays this 
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graceful tribute: ‘* When I was in the hurry of preparing 
for a debate with Mr. Denton, in 1858, she read not less 
than eight or ten volumes, and made admirable notes for 
me on those points which related to the topics of discus- 
sion.” 

On January 10, following the debate, Garfield wrote to 
a friend as follows: 


“The Sunday after the debate I spoke in Solon on ‘ Ge- 
ology and Religion,’ and had an immense audience. Many 
Spiritualists were out. . . . The reports I hear from 
the debate are much more decisive than I expected to hear. 
I received a letter from Bro. Collins, of Chagrin, in which 
he says: ‘Since the smoke of the battle has partially 
cleared away, we begin to see more clearly the victory we 
have gained.’ I have yet to see the first man who claims 
that Denton explains his position; but they are jubilant 
over his attack on the Bible. What you suggest ought to 
be done I am about to undertake. I go there next Friday 
or Saturday evening and remain over Sunday. I am bound 
to carry the war into Carthage and pursue that miserable 
atheism to its hole. 

‘Bro. Collins says that a few Christians are quite unset- 
tled because Denton said, and I admitted, that the world 
had existed millions of years. I am astonished at the 
ignorance of the masses on these subjects. Hugh Miller 
has it right when he says that ‘‘ the battle of the evidences 
must now be fought on the field of the natural sciences.” 


Here we close the record of his religious life. It is 
clearly seen from the foregoing that his religious character 
had a solid foundation, and received its polish amidst the 
activities of a busy life. His heart, which was great by 
nature, was enlarged by the nurture and discipline which 
only a strong faith bear. If we were to search for the 
key to his nobility and greatness, we would find it in the 
fact that he was a Christian. 

Since the day he was nominated for the presidency the 
religious and the secular press have dwelt more or less on 
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his religious belief and life. Much that has been said has 
been correct, generous, and fair. Some, however, have 
been disposed to treat the question as of no particular sig- 
nificance, one correspondent of a great journal stating 
that ‘‘General Garfield was not much of a religionist,” 
that he was ‘‘too broad a man to be bound down by any 
religious tenets.” Precisely the opposite is true. It is 
because he was a religionist, and ‘“‘ bound down,” or rather, 
lifted up, by religious tenets, that he was so broad, so 
grand a man. The belief in one true God, one divine 
Christ, the inspiration of the Scriptures, and a Christ-like 
life were the basis of all his religious thought and life. 

These certainly are enough to make a broad man, and a 
good man, and it is no discredit to him that he remained 
in hearty sympathy, in faith and life to the end, with 
those who in the bonds of religious fellowship he was wont 
to call brethren for more than thirty years. 

Perhaps this chapter could not be more fittingly closed 
than with these words by Dr. Noah Porter, President of 
Yale College: 


‘ «That President Garfield was more than a man of 
strong moral and religious convictions—that he was also a 
man of conscientious and fervid spiritual life, would 
scarcely be questioned. His whole history, from boyhood 
to the last, shows that duty to man and to God, and devo- 
tion to Christ in a hfe of faith and spiritual communion, 
were the controlling springs of his being, and to a more 
than usual degree. In my judgment, there is no more in- 
teresting feature of his character than his loyal allegiance 
to the body of Christians in which he was trained, and the 
fervent sympathy with which he shared in their Christian 
communion. Not many of the few ‘wise and mighty and 
noble who are called’ show a similar loyalty to the less 
stately and cultured Christian communions in which they 
have been reared. ‘Too often it is true that, as they step 
upward in social and political significance, they step up- 
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ward from one degree to another in some of the many types 
of fashionable Christianity. President Garfield adhered 
to the church of his mother, the church in which he was 
trained, and which he had served as a pillar and an evan- 
gelist, and yet with the largest and most unsectarian char- 
ity for all ‘who love our Lord in sincerity.’ His faith and 
zeal, though boldly professed, were never obtrusive. Nei- 
ther cant nor sanctimony deformed his manners nor 
offended his associates; but a natural and self-respecting 
manhood marked him as pre-eminently a Christian gentle- 
man.’ 4 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOME AND FAMILY LIFE. 


The highest type of the household has been produced 
and preserved only in the line of the Christian revelation. 
And it is upon the application of Christian principles 
alone, that the structure of the Christian family and the 
Christian home can stand. 

The family in its origin is divine, and God has instituted 
laws for its regulation and perpetuity, and these laws must 
be scrupulously observed and obeyed, or it ceases to be an 
ornament and a blessing—the great training-school for the 
church and the state—the safeguard of society and a type 
of heaven. 

Home is where the heart is. It is where the loved ones 
are, husband, wife, father, mother, brothers, sisters, all 
united in sympathy, fellowship, and worship. It may be 
humble, and unpretentious, exhibiting no signs of material 
wealth; but there is the wealth of mutual affection, which 
fire cannot consume, and no commercial disaster alienate 
or destroy. This is home, the home of the heart, the 
home of childhood, the elysium of riper years, and the 
refuge of age. 


“ Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded: 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded! - 
(191) 
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Home, go watch the faithful dove, 
Sailing neath the heaven above us; 

Home is where there’s one to love! 
Home is where there’s one to love us! 


Home’s not merely roof and room, 

It needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom 

Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet, 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet,—and only sweet— 

When there’s one we love to meet us.” 


It has been wisely remarked that, ‘“‘ whenever we step 
out of domestic life in search of felicity, we come back 
again, tired, disappointed, and chagrined. One day passed 
under our own roof, with our friends and our cele 1s 
worth a thousand in another place.” 

Perhaps no American writer has written more appreci- 
atively about home and family life, than the late Dr. J. 
G. Holland. He says: 


‘There is probably not an unperverted man or woman 
living, who does not feel that the sweetest consolations 
and best rewards of life are found in the loves and delights 
of home. There are very few who do not feel themselves 
indebted to the influences that clustered around their cra- 
dles, for whatever good there may be in their characters 
and conditions. Home, based upon Christian marriage, is 
so evident an institution of God, that a man must become 
profane before he can deny it. Wherever it is pure and 
true to the Christian idea, there lives an institution con- 
servative of all the nobler instincts of society. 

Of this realm woman is the queen. It takes the cue 
and the hue from her. If she is in the best sense woman- 
ly; 1f she is true and tender, loving and heroic, patient 
and self-devoted, she consciously and unconsciously organ- 
izes and puts in operation a set of influences that do more to 
mould the destiny of the nation than any man, uncrowned 
by power of eloquence can possibly effect. The men of a 
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nation are what mothers make them, as a rule; and the 
voice that those men speak in the expression of power is 
the voice of the woman who bore and bred them. There 
can be no substitute for this. There is no other possible 
way in which the women of the nation can organize their 
influence and power that will tell so beneficially upon soci- 
ety and the state.” 


General Garfield’s home was in many respects a type of 
the best American homes; and there is no holier or purer 
portion of his career ate that which bears upon his home 
and family life. Ordinarily we may not lift the veil which 
surrounds the home and let the outside world gaze upon 
it, but in his case we may do so; for here is a plain Chris- 
tian household, suddenly and most unexpectedly lifted 
from private life to the highest position, and made the 
focus on which are turned the converging thoughts and re- 
gards of the world, and whose every word and action has 
been audible and evident to the circles of mankind, and 
there has not been one to be criticised or lamented. ‘‘Liy- 
ing in the blaze of such publicity, as almost no other 
household has known, mother and children have been 
those that we would fain have chosen to represent our 
families to the world.” 

But that family could not have been a representative 
family when elevated to the public gaze, if it had not, be- 
fore its elevation, been in all essential respects a repre- 
sentative of the very best American domestic life. 

Many questions have been asked in reference to the 
home and family life of the late President, and among 
them is this one, which the distinguished editor of the 
Methodist attempts to answer: 

““Why has the family of President Garfield become so 
conspicuous a feature of his life in the presidency ? The 


fact 1s unquestioned and very striking. And it had become 
such before the assassin fired that terrible shot. So far as 
13 
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we can see, nothing had led up to it. General Garfield 
had been in public life for twenty or more years, and it 
was scarcely known to the public that he had a family. 
President Hayes had a noble wife and interesting children; 
but as a family they did not concentrate the public gaze. 
Mrs. Hayes stood upon her personal merits in a remarka- 
ble degree, and was not so conspicuously present to the 
mind as a wife and a mother. Suddenly, as though an in- 
visible scene-shifter had moved the curtains of a public 
stage, and readjusted its lights, a family in the White 
House becomes the center of interest and sympathy. 

‘* Look at a series of events. On Inauguration Day, after 
taking the oath of office in the presence of a great multi- 
tude, the President reverently kissed the Bible; then turn- 
ing about he kissed first his mother and then his wife. We 
believe there was no precedent for this recognition of his 
family; 1t was apparently a spontaneous act of General 
Garfield, but events have given it the aspect of an inspired 
action. Then came the illness of his wife, and we were 
permitted to know the grief of the husband, and almost to 
hear him say to his bosom friend: ‘I would give up all my 
honors, cheerfully, to save her life.” Then the fatal shot 
is fired, and for a whole weary day the nation knows the 
doctors only hope to keep the illustrious sufferer alive un- 
til his wife can reach his bedside. Since that day the daily 
reports from the sick-chamber have kept the courageous 
wife in full view. The public wants to know how she 
bears the bad days, how she endures the long strain, and 
that she keeps a firm grasp on her mighty hope. 

‘Tf we turn to the aged mother of the President, there 
' is the same remarkable thrusting of her into the focus of 
general attention. We are compelled to hear her cry out, 
when at last they have gathered the courage to tell her of 
the murderous shooting of her son, ‘Who could be so 
wicked and cruel as to kill my baby ?? And we are com- 
pelled to take this into our hearts and keep it there—the 
great President figuring in thought and affection as his 
mother’s ‘baby,” the emotion enriched by the happy ver- 
nacular of a plain woman’s language. Nor are we permit- 
ted to forget her. There comes a day when a little strength 
permits the illustrious patient to write with his own hand, 
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and the strength is used to pen a brief note to cheer the 
distressed motherly heart yonder in Ohio. 


‘The President’s children are scarcely less prominently 
before the people; nor is there any better reading than 
the reports of the interviews between the father and his 
daughter and his sons. Mollie has become a familiar fig- 
ure, and the lads have the sympathy of the whole nation. 

‘‘Tfere, then, is a President whom we have thought of 
as powerful in brain, rich in experience, and consummate 
in statesmanship. But we are driven by events to think 
of him and feel about him as a son, a husband and a father. 
It is true that the crime which prostrated him has brought 
out these relations suddenly, but their prominence was as- 
sured before the awful crime accelerated their advance 
into the public eye. Is it not all new proof that ‘there’s 
a divinity that shapes our ends ? May not religious men 
think, with all sobriety, that God raised up this man to 
embody in his career as a President—even though the 
career be cut short—the idea and beauty of our family life? 
What other facts about General Garfield will survive so 
long as these family incidents? And the devout man has 
the surer ground that this apotheosis of our family life is 
very timely. The ‘twin relic of barbarism’ menaces it in 
the West; the multiplication of divorces in the Hast threat- 
ens its foundations: much in our social habits tends to 
impair this foundation institution of our race and land. 
Does it not seem to be a work of Providence that the fam- ’ 
ily hfe should be set on high, illuminated with great lights, 
and burnished into glory ‘at the White House? We can- 
not doubt the timeliness or the usefulness of these illu- 
minations of our domestic life. We were in danger of 
forgetting our life and our joy. We are recalled to the 
contemplation and enjoyment of the spectacle of happy 
families all over the land, wherein strong men and true 
women are growing up out of childhood. ‘This one family 
set on high for a sign and a lesson, represents faithfully a 
vast multitude of families which are our best security for 
permanence as a nation—our most becoming—when we 
mention our claims to the respect of the rest of mankind.” 


Heretofore the power of the American people had been 
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recognized in many ways throughout the realms of the 
civilized world. The vast civil war challenged the atten- 
tion of mankind to its military power, and to its ample re- 
sources of money and skill, and its intelligence to use 
them. The vast and rapid increase of wealth, the multi- 
pled products of invention, and the steady progress of the 
nation for a hundred years in order and in liberty had 
made deep impressions on the peoples and princes of the 
earth in regard to the growing American power. But a fair 
exhibition of American institutions in the product of home 
life and personal character the world had never seen. It 
remained for the family of James A. Garfield to supply 
that knowledge, which had hitherto been unsupplied. 

And it is believed that as long as history preserves the 
name of Garfield, she will say that his family represented 
fully and vividly the best form of American family and so- 
cial life. 

At the time of his death the personal family of Mr. Gar- 
field consisted of eight members, including the ‘little 
gray-haired mother,” viz., himself and wife, Harry and 
James and Mollie and Irwin and Abram, and his aged 
mother. There were two other children born into the fam- 
ily, ‘‘ Little Trot” and Edward, whose sacred dust is cof- 
fined on Hiram hill. 

His mother’s maiden name was Eliza Ballou, and she 
was born on the 21st of September, 1801. She is small in 
stature, but large in all the elements which enter into a 
good character, and strong in resolution and purpose. She 
inherited a sound body, and is naturally possessed of a 
strong and acute intellect. Had she enjoyed the advan- 
tages that our schools offer to-day to the youth of the land 
she would have been one of the brightest as well as one of 
the wisest of women. In an eminent degree her nature is 
religious. It is said of her habit of reading the Bible, that 
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she reads four chapters every day, and allows nothing ex- 
cept sickness to interrupt this practice. If the value of a 
life is to be measured by what corhes out of it, then, with- 
out doubt, Eliza Garfield is a great woman, and her life, 
though mainly in a humble sphere, is a great life. ‘The 
highest heroism is not that which manifests itself in some 
single great and splen- 
did crisis. It is not 
found on the battle- 
field, where regiments 
dash forward on blaz- 
ing batteries, and in 
ten minutes are either 
conquerors or corpses. 
It is not seen at the 
stake of martyrdom, 
where, for the sake of 
opinion, or faith, men 
for a few moments 
endure the unimagin- 
able tortures of the 
flames. It isnot found 
in the courtly tourna- 
ments of the past, 
where knights, in glit- 
tering armor, flung MRS. ELIZA GARFIELD 

the furious lance of defiance into the face of their foe. 
Splendid, heroic, are these all. But there is a heroism 
grander still; it is the heroism which endures, not mere- 
ly fora moment, but through the hard and bitter trials of 
a lifetime; which, when the inspiration of the crisis has 
passed away, and many years of hardship stretch their 
stony path before tired feet, cheerfully takes up the bur- 
den of life, undaunted and undismayed,” 
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In all the annals of the brave who, in all times, have suf- 
fered and endured, there is no scene more touching or a 
better illustration of strength of character and purpose, 
than Mother Eliza toiling for her children. Well did she 
earn, by her devotion and practical wisdom, the post of 
honor to which she was always assigned at the right hand 
of her son, when he came into the kingdom of his man- 
hood. 


The wife was Miss Lucretia Rudolph; she was the 
daughter of Zeb Rudolph, a plain Western Reserve farmer, 
but a man of excellent judgment and faultless candor. 
Her mother’s name was Arabella Mason. Her father 
came from Maryland and her mother from Vermont. 
The daughter was a quiet, trusting, affectionate girl, and 
possessed of mental ability of no mean degree. She was 
of medium stature, with dark hazel eyes, brown hair, a 
small rounded form, and ‘‘an expression about her mouth 
denoting a calm, sweet temper, combined with a strong 
will.” Whatever were her ideas of what home should be, 
when she was a girl at school, the after years showed that 
she was possessed of a high ideal of a pure home life. In 
a letter to her husband, written perhaps as late as 1870, 
she gave her idea of woman’s work. In that letter she 
Says: 


““T am glad to tell that, out of all the toil and disap- 
pointments of the summer just ended, I have risen up to a° 
victory; that the silence of thought since you have been 
-away has won for my spirit a triumph. I read something 
like this the other day: ‘There is no healthy thought 
without labor, and thought makes the labor happy.’ Per- 
haps this is the way I have been able to climb up higher. 
It came to me one morning when I was making bread. I 
said to myself, ‘Here I am, compelled by an inevitable 
necessity to make our bread this summer. Why not con- 
sider ita pleasant occupation, and make it so by trying to 
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see what perfect bread I can make?’ It seemed like an 
inspiration—and the whole of life grew brighter. The 
very sunshine seemed flowing down through my spirit into 
the white loaves; and now I believe my table is furnished 
with better bread than ever before—and this truth, old as 
creation, seems just now to have become fully mine, that I 
need not be the shirking slave to toil, but its regal master, 
making whatever I do yield me its best fruits. You have 
been king of your work so long that may be you will laugh 
at me for having lived so long without my crown, but I am 
too glad to have found it at all, to be entirely disconcerted 
even by your merriment. 

““Now, I wonder, if right here does not lie the ‘terrible 
wrong,’ or at least some of it, of which the women suffra- 
gists complain. The wrongly educated woman thinks her 
duties a disgrace, and frets under them, or shirks them if | 
she can. She sees man triumphantly pursuing his voca- 
tions, and thinks it is the kind of work he does which 
makes him grand, and regnant; whereas it is not the kind 
of work at all, but the way in which, and the spirit with 
which, he does it.” 


Mr. Garfield first met Miss Rudolph at the Geauga Sem- 
inary, in Chester. Her father at that time lived near 
Chester. At the opening of the Keclectic Institute at 
Hiram, in 1850, she appears as a student, and was one of 
the memorable one hundred and two who attended the 
first term. In 1852 her father removed to Hiram where 
he lived until sometime after the death of his wife, when 
he became a member of his son Joseph’s family, and is 
now living in a ripe old age, on the Garfield farm at Men- 
tor. Lucretia was always a good student, and obtained an 
excellent education. At Hiram she was in several of the 
classes taught by Mr. Garfield, and the acquaintance which 
began at Chester, years before, was continued until it 
ripened into a congenial companionship, which ended in 
the inevitable engagement for marriage. 

They were married November 11, 1858, by Rev. Dr. 
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Hitchcock, President of Western Reserve College, at Hud- 
son, Ohio. It may be said, that no happier marriage, in 
all respects, was ever consummated, or one more calculated 
to keep the strong current of her husband’s forceful and 
active hfe pure, sweet, and uncontaminated. 

Writing to a friend, in 1871, in the midst of his public 
life, and nearly thirteen years after his marriage, Mr. Gar- 
field said: ‘‘ There is not a day when I do not inly fear 
such completeness will not be allowed to last long on this 
earth.” 

She was to him ‘‘the rainbow on his storm of life, the 
anchor on its sea.” 

A Hiram poet and friend has given expression in verse 
to the high appreciation in which she is held by the Hiram 
fellowship: 


“Again a Mary? Nay, Lucretia, 

The noble, classic name 

That well befits our fair ladie, 

Our sweet and gentle dame, 

With heart as leal and loving 

As e’er was sung in lays 

Of high-born Roman matron, 

In old heroic days; 

Worthy her lord illustrious, whom 
Honor and fame attend; 

Worthy her soldier’s name to wear, 
Worthy the civic wreath to share 
That binds her Viking’s tawny hair. 
Right proud are we the world should know 
As hers, him we long ago 

Found truest-helper, friend.” 


At the Hiram Memorial Service one of the speakers said: 


«‘There is one person living whom to-day we must not 
forget. And who is this? You will all anticipate my 
answer. She is a Hiram student, one of our fellowship, 
the lamented President’s noble wife. Many of Huiram’s 
two-thousand daughters have done nobly; but thou, Lucre- 
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tia, excellest them all. Wheresoever his story shall go in 
all the world, there shall also this that you have done be 
told for a memorial of you. In behalf of all who are in the 
Hiram fellowship, I wish to thank you for your heroic de- 
votion, unfaltering courage, and immortal hope in the sick 
chamber of your husband. It was not for yourself and 
your children alone that you wrought: you wrought for 
the nation, for the world, and for us. We recognize the 
deep debt of obligation that we can never pay.” 


Of his wife Mr. Garfield always spoke in terms of the 
highest respect and of the sincerest love, and when in the 
White House he almost 
despaired of her life, he 
said he would even re- , ; 
sign the Presidency if by L if 
that means he could save NG 
her life. 


Perhaps the time has 
not fully come when 
Mrs. Garfield’s life can, 
with propriety, be writ- 
ten. She is yet young, 
and only in the prime of § 
the middle years of her \ 
glorious womanhood. It § 
remains to be seen } 
whether, in the years of ' 
her sacred widowhood, 
she will bear herself as 
nobly as she has as girl, as woman, as wife, as mother. It 
1s believed that she will, and that when she enters ‘“‘ The 
low green tent whose curtain never outward swings,” that 
her finished life will be a worthy one to commend to the 
daughters of America and the world; and in more senses 
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than one will she be regarded with affection and undying 
regard as the ‘‘ Nation’s Lucretia.” 

For his children and for other children no one could 
have a fonder love than Mr. Garfield. In the circles of 
childhood he was a favorite everywhere. While his disci- 
pline in his family was, when necessary to exert it, unyield- 
ing, still he ruled more by his presence and word than by 
his exertion of physical power. With his boys he was a 
boy, only a boy of a large growth. His daughter Mollie 
was a well-spring of joy to him always. He had very defi- 
nite ideas concerning the teaching and training of chil- 
dren; and he had avery keen sense of propriety in their 
demeanor toward each other and toward other people. 
Notwithstanding they were thrown into circles where 
temptation was strong to make much of them, because of 
the position of their father, he insisted upon it that they 
should observe the proprieties which belonged to the child 
life, just as if none of these things surrounded them. And 
in the midst of all of the cares which an exceedingly busy 
life brought to him, he never forgot his children nor re- 
fused to strengthen the hand which more than his was 
‘*moving their world.” 

The death of “little Trot,” as she was tenderly called, 
the first-born too, in 1863, made a profound impression 
upon him. Years afterwards, when making a speech in 
the chapel at Hiram, he pointed out toward the graveyard 
and spoke of the little grave ‘‘ where half of his heart lay 
buried.” She died just as her father reached Hiram, on 
his way to Washington from the Army of the Cumberland. 

In 18%6 “little Eddie” died. Just before his death, 
October 23, 1876, his father wrote to an old classmate as 
follows: 


‘“On Saturday last I addressed a large Republican meet- 
ing at Hackensack, four miles from Schraalenburg, where 
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I went with you twenty-two years ago. I have never been 
so near there before, and it brought up the old memories 
to be so near. I was called here Dy telegraph to the bed- 
side of our little boy Edward, who is very ill, and I fear 
will not recover. He was recovering from the whooping- 
cough, and his disease went to his brain. He has now 
been lying in an unconscious state nearly four days, and 
unless the pressure can soon be removed, he can not last 
long. He is a beautiful child of two years, and the 
thought of losing him rives our hearts. But he is in the 
keeping of our good Father, who knows what is best for 
us. All the rest of us are well. I have worked very hard 
this campaign, having spoken almost constantly for two 
months. You have probably seen that I was re-elected by 
about 9,000 majority, this being my eighth election; but of 
what avail is public honor in the presence of death?” 


On the 9th of November he writes to the same old 
friend: 


“IT arrived in this city (Washington) yesterday after- 
noon and found your kind letter of the 2d inst. waiting 
for me. Our precious little Eddie died on the 25th of 
October, and the same evening ’Crete and I left with the 
body, and on the 27th we buried him beside our little girl 
who died thirteen years ago. Both are lying in the grave- 
yard at Hiram, and we have come back to those which are 
still left to us, but with a desolation in our hearts known 
only to those who have lost a precious child. It seems to 
me that we are many years older than we were when the 
dear little boy died. His little baby ways so filled the 
house with joy that the silence he has left 1s heart-break- 
ing. It needs all my philosophy and courage to bear it. 
It was very hard to go on with the work of the great cam- 
paign with so great a grief in my heart, but I knew that it 
was my duty and I did it as well as Tcould. I spoke al- 
most every day till the election.” 


Just before he left Mentor for Washington, to be inau- 
gurated, he wrote toa friend who had passed through a 
a like affliction. The letter was written February 19, 1881: 
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“‘T have just received yours of the 17th inst. Though 
events crowd upon me thick and fast and every minute 
seems to have a double duty, yet upon the receipt of your 
letter my mind instinctively turned back to that agony 
which I suffered when called upon to face a similar afilic- 
tion. I can, therefore, feel for you in the bitterness of 
your sorrow, and my heart goes out to you in sympathy in 
your bereavement.” 

There was nothing more delightful than to be with Mr. 
Garfield and his family at home. Whether in the parlor 
or the dining room, it mattered not, either was an enjoy- 
able place. One who frequently enjoyed his hospitality 
and delightful table talks, has laid before us the following 
description of an evening at Garfield’s table: ‘‘It was 
after he was elected to the Presidency. ‘The long table 
was well spread in the ample dining room. At one end of 
it sat the General, and just opposite to him was his wife, 
the Martha Washington of the household. At the right 
hand of the General sat the ‘little white-haired mother,’ 
and at her right hand one of the guests of the evening. 
On the left of the General sat other guests, and his ‘ polit- 
ical family,’ as the General called his secretaries. Then 
came the younger children on the right and left of their 
mother, and that completed the circuit. The conversation 
was not only agreeable but instructive. In speaking of a 
mutual friend, whose habit was to look on the dark side 
of things, Mr. Garfield said, ‘ He is as blue as ever, and he 
reminds me of a somewhat distinguished man, who was 
also inclined to look on the dark side of things. In speak- 
ing to some friends a little while before his death he said: 
‘I have had a great deal of trouble in my life, but the most 
of it I have never yet reached.’” 

The first years of General Garfield’s married life were 
passed in Hiram. In 1862 he purchased a small farm 
house, facing the campus from the east, for which he paid 
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$800. This house he repaired and enlarged; and he plant- 
ed the yard with evergreen shrubs and shade trees. This 
was the only home of the family for many years. At the 
beginning of their life in Washington they lived in rented 
rooms. But the lack of a settled home at the capital, 
where the children could grow up amid wholesome influ- 
ences, was seriously felt early in his congressional career, 
but ‘fit was not until he had been three times elected, 
that he began to regard that career as likely to continue 
for an indefinite period, and sought the means of escaping 
from the disagreeable features of hotel and boarding-house 
life.” With money loaned him by an old army friend, he 
bought a lot and put up a plain but substantial brick 
house, large enough for his family and with a little room 
to spare. To this house he afterwards made some addi- 
tions, especially to the dining room and library. The 
library in the house in Washington was more interesting 
in many respects than the congressional library within the 
walls of the Capitol. The drawers, labelled with the let- 
ters of the alphabet, into which his well-assorted manu- 
scripts and clippings and other papers, bearing the proper 
initial letters, found a place, and the well-laden shelves, 
not only indicated the man of extensive reading and liter- 
ary culture, but the man of method as well, who, to use 
his own phrase ‘‘never allowed his lumber to lie around 
loose in the gallery.” . 
The cottage in Hiram was finally sold, and for several 
years the family hfe centered in Washington. General 
Garfield was a believer in the doctrine that boys ought to 
be trained to work; hence as his boys grew older and 
needed more range for their activities than a city house 
could afford, the desire to own a farm which he had always 
felt increased upon him. He made a selection of a 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres, in the township of 
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Mentor, Lake County, a mile from a railway and telegraph 
station, and half a mile from a post-office. The buildings 
consisted of a tumble-down barn and an ancient farm- 
house, a story and a half high; but the land was fertile, 
the summer climate, tempered by breezes from the neigh- 
boring lake, was delightful, and the people in the vicinity 
were of the best class of farmers to be found in Ohio. 
The old house was somewhat modernized with paint and 
paper and a new piazza, a barn was built, and the family 
migrated to their new home. All were delighted with the 
change. The children ran wild in the orchard and the 
Re the mother took pleasure in the new duties of a 
farmer’s household, the good old grandmother rejoiced to 
get back to rural scenes, like those amid which her early 
years were spent, and the General revived all the farming 
skill of his boyhood days.. Drainage, fencing, and other 
improvements absorbed all the money the place brought in, 
but the time spent upon it was highiy enjoyed by all the 
members of the household, and every winter they looked 
forward to the adjournment of Congress, and their release 
from Washington, with pleasant anticipations. 

After three summers in the cramped, low-ceiled little 
house, it was resolved that it must be enlarged. Plans 
were made, mainly by Mrs. Garfield, and a new house 
grew around and over the old one, just in time for the 
throng of old friends and new that poured in after the 
nomination of its owner for the Presidency. The house 
faces the Ridge Road, which runs from Cleveland eastward 
to Erie, through a string of pretty towns and villages. 

It is broad, high, and spacious. Its two stories are 
capped by a steep roof, which shelters a big garret lighted 
by dormer windows. A wide piazza extends the whole 
length of the front, a wide hall runs through to a back 
porch. Below is the parlor, dining-room, kitchen, and 
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two large bed-rooms, the pleasantest being ‘‘ grandma’s 
room.” Above are numerous sleeping rooms and the 
study. A few steps from the house, in the edge of the 
orchard, is a little building of a single room, called the 
library, with its walls lined with book-cases, and with win- 
dows on every side for ventilation and light. It is as 
pleasant a working place for a summer day as can be 
desired. . : 

The farm raises good crops of wheat, oats, corn, hay, 
and potatoes, and the big barn hardly holds the products 
of the harvest. There is a good orchard, a little vineyard, 
and a large garden. 

The railroad runs through the meadow on the lower end 
of the farm; the village of Mentor, with a score or more 
of neat white houses, three httle churches, and a fine 
brick school-house, is half a mile distant. 

Painesville, the county-seat of Lake County, is six miles 
eastward by an excellent road. Willoughby is four miles 
west on the road to Cleveland. Three miles to the south- 
ward is Kirtland, a half-deserted village, where the first 
temple built by the Mormons is still standing, a monu- 
ment of folly and superstition. Lake Erie is three miles 
north, and to the southeast may be seen ‘‘ the hemlock- 
covered summit” of Little Mountain, and the white fleck 
on its brow is the hotel from whose portico can be seen 
thirty miles of the blue waters and fertile shores of Lake 
Erie. The county in politics is strongly Republican, 
every town in it usually giving a heavy Republican major- 
ity. The people are of New England descent, and a thrift- 
ler or more intelligent farming population cannot be 
found in the United States. In sucha place and with 
such surroundings did General Garfield provide himself a 
home which he finally desired to enjoy when his public 
services might end; and even amidst the political storm 
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which raged around him, during the first few weeks of his 
brief administration, he did not forget to ‘throw a line 
across the storm” to let his friends know that he had not 
forgotten ‘“‘the dear old quiet and peace of Hiram and 
Mentor.” 

The manner of life of the household was always simple 
and quiet, whether in Washington or on the farm in Men- 
tor. The table was always supplied bountifully with 
plainly-cooked food. No wines or alcoholic drinks were 
used upon the table, and no effort at following fashions 
either in furniture or table service. Comfort, neatness, 
and order were the characteristics which prevailed. 

Some one has said, ‘‘Six things are requisite to create a 
happy home. Integrity must be the architect, and tidi- 
ness the upholsterer. It must be warmed by affection, and 
lightened up with cheerfulness, and industry must be the 
ventilator, renewing the atmosphere and bringing in fresh 
salubrity day by day; while over all, as a protecting canopy 
and glory, nothing will suffice except the blessings of 
God.” Such a home was that of General Garfield, and 
the memory of a beautiful and happy home is the richest. - 
legacy any man can leave to his children. The heart will 
never forget its hallowed influences. It will be an enjoy- 
ment to which the lapse of years will only add new sweet- 
ness. Such a home is a constant inspiration for good, and 
as constant a restraint from evil. If we wanted to gather 
up all tender memories, all lights and shadows of the 
heart, all banquetings and reunions, all filial, fraternal, 
paternal, and conjugal affections, and had only just four 
letters with which to spell out that height, and depth, and 
length, and breadth, and magnitude, and eternity of 
meaning, we would write it all out with these four capital 
letters: H O M E. 


14 


; . CHAPTER X. 


THE BRIGHTNESS OF HIS RISING. 


The day of the Kansas-Nebraska struggle, and the effort 
on one side, politically, to repeal what is known in history 
as the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise,” and on the other to pre- 
vent it, was the birth-day into politics of many young men. 

That day was the ‘‘ beginning of the end” of the mighty 
struggle between two hostile ideas, represented by two 
words, freedom and slavery, which had been pianted in the 
soil of the new world, and which had grown with its 
growth and strengthened with its strength, until nothing 
save mortal combat on the field of battle could settle the 
controversy. 

It does not appear that Mr. Garfield took any particular 
interest in public affairs, or general politics before 1856. 

It is said by one of his classmates, that on entering Wil- 
hams College ‘‘ Mr. Garfield was uncommitted in national 
politics; perhaps his first lesson came from John Z. Good- 
rich, who at that time represented in Congress the western 
district of Massachusetts. In the fall of 1855, Mr. Good- 
rich delivered a political address: in Williamstown, on the 
history of the Kansas-Nebraska struggle, and the efforts 
of the handful of Republicans then in Congress to defeat 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. As Mr. Goodrich 
spoke I sat at Garfield’s side, and saw him drink in every 
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word. He said as we passed out, ‘This subject is entirely 
new tome. I am going to know all about it.’ He sent 
for documents, studied them until he became perfectly fa- 
miliar with the history of the anti-slavery struggle, and 
from that hour has been the champion of right against in- 
justice.” 

Another classmate says: ‘‘ Garfield had always been a 
Whig of the Seward and Wade school, and until the or- 
ganization of the Republican Party in 1856, men with his 
opinions, during our college days, were in a sort of political 
limbo, for he would have nothing to do with the Know- - 
Nothing Party, which then seemed to be carrying every- 
thing before it, and attracted large numbers of young men, 
but whose principles he strongly condemned, and he had 
no liking, of course, for the Democracy.” 

The great questions of that day, such as the treatment 
of Kansas, the dangers from the influx of foreigners and 
from the Roman Catholic Church, the constitutionality of 
personal liberty bills, the Crimean war, and the desirability 
of an elective judiciary, were among the questions which 
attracted his attention while at college, and in our society. 
—the Philologian—of which he was a member, were these 
questions eagerly discussed. It is said that in all of these 
debates he was distinguished for moderation in opinion. 
‘His instincts were conservative;” and his friend, Mr. Cle- 
ment Hugh Hill, says, ‘‘I remember distinctly that he was, 
when he came to college, a fervent supporter of an elective 
judiciary, butin preparing himself to take part in a debate 
on that subject, he studied himself over to the opposite 
side of the question, and began his speech by frankly ad- 
mitting that he had within a week entirely changed his 
opinions on this subject.” 

He graduated in 1856. June 17th of that year the first 
national convention of the Republican Party to nominate 
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a President and Vice-President was held in Philadelphia, 
which resulted in the nomination of John C. Fremont, 
the ‘‘ Path-finder of the West ”—and for him Mr. Garfield 
cast his first vote. He made some speeches that year in 
Hiram and the neighboring villages. The one great idea 
which pervaded the Republican platform of that year was, 
‘‘resistance to the spread of slavery in the national 'Terri- 
tories,” and the party held with the enthusiasm of an al- 
most new revelation and inspiration ‘‘ That the Constitu- 
tion confers upon Congress sovereign power over the Ter- 
ritories of the United States for their government, and 
that in the exercise of this power it is both the right and 
the duty of Congress to prohibit in the Territories those 
twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and slavery.” } 

Arrayed against that was-the equally radical idea em- 
bodied by the Democratic party in their national platform 
of the same year, ‘‘ Non-interference by Congress with 
slavery in State and Territory, or in the District.of Co- 
lumbia.” 

Upon the collision of these two ideas, embodied in the 
national utterances of two political parties, Mr. Garfield’s 
political pulses began to stir. He saw that freedom was 
about to engage in a hand-to-hand encounter with slavery, 
and that there must be soon a settlement of the question, 
either in favor of freedom or slavery. 

Constituted as he was, and trained from his mother’s 
knee as he had been in the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, it was impossible for him not to be drawn into the 
conflict, and therefore, with all the ardor of his intelligent 
convictions he enrolled himself on the side of the Re- 
publican party. As a young man, his private life was 
spotless, his nature whole-souled and generous, his personal 
presence commanding and magnetic, his ability and integ- 
rity alike unquestioned; and he was an orator, with the 
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warm feelings, the fervid imagination, and the intense pur, 
pose which electrify great masses of men. 

His public addresses as a teacher and preacher and lec- 
turer had made him widely and favorably known in the 
Congressional district of which the county in which he 
lived was a part; hence, when he began to make speeches 
on political questions, he instantly had the attention and 
interest of the people. His speeches ‘‘ were well reasoned, 
candid, earnest, and often eloquent. As the Republican 
platform then contained but one plank—resistance to the 
spread of slavery in the national Territories—the central 
point of all his speeches was the constitutionality and right- 
ness of the Wilmot proviso. Here was room to interpret 
the Constitution, to trace the legislation of Congress on 
the subject, to discuss the general character of slavery, 
and to mark the destructive consequences of its spread. At 
no time in our history, perhaps, has a stump orator had a 
better opportunity to make effective speeches. The na- 
tional mind and conscience were awakening from their 
long slumber. Historical, logical, economical, and moral 
elements could be blended and fused in the appeal to the 
popular heart.” . 

Looking backward twenty-five years to that period, Mr. 
Garfield once said: 


‘‘ Long familiarity with traffic in the bodies and souls of 
men had paralyzed the conscience of a majority of our 
people. The baleful doctrine of State sovereignty had 
shuken and weakened the noblest and most beneficent pow- 
ers of the national government; and the grasping power 
of slavery was seizing the virgin Territories of the West 
and dragging them into the den of eternal bondage. At 
that crisis the Republican party was born. It drew its 
first inspiration from that fire of liberty which God has 
lighted in every human heart, and which all the powers of 
ignorance and tyranny can never wholly extinguish. The 
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Republican party came to deliver and save the Republic. 
It entered the arena where the beleagured and assailed ter- 
ritories were struggling for freedom, and drew around it 
the sacred circle of liberty which the demon of slavery has 
never dared to cross. It made them free forever.” 


Tn one of his speeches, in 1865, Mr. Garfield said of slay- 
ery: ‘‘We shall never know why slavery dies so hard in 
this Republic till we know why sin has such longevity and 
Satan is immortal. With marvelous tenacity of existence, 
it has outlived the expectations of its friends and the 
hopes of its enemies.” 

So far as he was concerned, there was one thing which 
Mr. Garfield greatly desired: it was the perpetuation and 
the glory of the American Republic. This feeling was ar- 
dently expressed by him in his 4th of July oration in Ra- 
venna, O., in 1860. He was confident that the Republic 
could not be successfully assailed from without, and if it 
died it must be by its own hand. 

But it was impossible for two such radical ideas as free- 
dom and slavery to lie in the same bed, or dwell together 
in unity in the same house, and the Republic must choose 
which of these should be the everlasting occupant. The 
Republic, in his vision, was not simply like a pyramid, 
broad-based and secure, not liable to overthrow, as is an 
obelisk or column, by storm or age; it was more than that. 
It was rather like one of the permanent features of nature 
—like the river, which flows along the course which nature 
opens, forever in motion, but forever the same; like the 
lake which lies on common days level and bright in placid 
stillness, while it gathers its fullness from many lands, and 
lifts its waves in stormy strength when winds assail it; 
like the mountain, which is not artistically shaped, and 
which only rarely, in some supreme sunburst, flushes with 
color, but whose roots the very earthquakes cannot shake, 
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and on whose brow the storm falls hurtless, while under 
its shelter the cottage nestles, and up its sides the gardens 
climb. 

Millions of young hearts were awaking at that time to 
the responsibility which was to rest upon them, and with 
them he took his stand on the side of freedom, and he 
rose without difficulty to the levelof the argument. 

It has already been stated that he made his first. public 
political speeches in 1856, in Hiram and the neighboring 
villages. In 1857 and 1858 he was called into a wider 
field, and in 1859 he began to speak at county mass mect- 
ings. Among the first, if not the first, of his appearances 
at these great meetings, was at Akron, where his name 
was put upon the bills below that of Salmon P. Chase, 
afterwards the distinguished Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

This was his first meeting with the great anti-slavery 
leader, whom he had admired and honored from his boy- 
hood, and a friendship sprang up between the two which 
never ceased until death. And from that meeting until 
he died, there never was a day when Mr. Garfield was not 
the favorite speaker at all these great meetings. 

In the autumn of 1859 he was elected to the Ohio Senate. 
He was then twenty-eight years of age. In the same 
autumn he entered his name as a student-at-law, in the 
office of Messrs. Williamson and Riddle, of Cleveland, and 
during the winter of 1861 was admitted to the bar, by the 
Supreme Court at Columbus. | 

Thus in three years from the time he made his first po- 
litical speech, he found himself a senator of Ohio. After 
his nomination, as the Summit-Portage district was strong- 
ly Republican, there was no difficulty about his election, 
though it is said, ‘“‘some fault was found with him because 
of his refusal to pledge himself to this or that measure, 
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and his declaration of a purpose to act independently ac- 
cording to his own convictions of duty.” 

In January 1860 he took his seat in the Senate Chamber 
of Ohio, the youngest member of that body. He entered 
upon his new duties with the same zeal, ability, and 
thoroughness which have been characteristic of him all his 
life. In various ways he had already acquired a good 
knowledge of parliamentary law; but he immediately hast- 
ened to perfect it. 

It may be of interest to know something of his methods 
at that time. ‘That he might the better know his fellow- 
senators in their district relations, he took a map of Ohio, 
marked off the senatorial districts by drawing lines around 
them with his pen, and then wrote each man’s name on 
the face of his district.” He also by a species of mnemo- 
nics fastened the names of his fellow-senators in his mem- 
ory, as well as the names of the members of the House of 
Representatives. 

He found himself with little knowledge of the machin- 
ery of the State government, and to supply his deficiency he 
adopted a plan that was characteristically original. ‘‘If I 
trace a dollar,” he said, ‘‘from the pocket of a taxpayer up to 
the State Treasury, and then out to its ultimate destination 
in the payment of State expenditures, and familiarize myself 
with all the statutes governing every transfer of the 
money, I think I shall know pretty well how the State ma- 
chine works.” This plan he carried out, and at the end of 
his investigation had thoroughly mastered the subject. 
Associated with him in that Senate were men who were 
afterward well known in the national service. Among them 
General J. D. Cox and Hon. James Monroe. Mr. Cox 
was aman of splendid ability and keen and clear in his 
reasonings. Mr. Monroe was a man of solid judgment 
and most excellent character. These three, Garfield, Cox, 
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and Monroe, were sometimes called the ‘‘ Radical Trium- 
virate” of the Ohio Senate, because they were outspoken 
and strong in their convictions concerning the questions 
of the day. : 

It is no disparagement to the others to say that by gen- 
eral consent Garfield out-ranked them all in those peculiar 
gifts which are absolutely essential to the great statesman. 
He was broad in his sweep, comprehensive in his general- 
izations, and patient in his examination of the minutest 
details of the question at issue. He grasped the questions 
involved in the subject before him with a rare union of 
force and discrimination, and he presented them in an or- 
der of arrangement marked at once with great perspicuity 
and with logical acuteness. 

‘A few days after the session of 1860 opened, the legis- 
latures and executives of Tennessee and Kentucky met in 
Louisville, to celebrate the completion of the railroad that 
joims Louisville and Nashville. A resolution was carried 
through the Ohio legislature inviting these Tennesseans 
‘and Kentuckians to extend their visit to Columbus, at the 
expense of the State of Ohio.” 

Garfield was the mover of the resolution, and he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee of invitation. He 
went to Louisville, and at the banquet given to the legis- 
latures and governors in Louisville, the young senator re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘‘ Ohio,” making a good speech and 
a most excellent impression upon those who heard it, and 
upon those who read his speech afterward. 


A passage from that speech is here given: 


‘‘Brethren, we have too long heard of the North and 
South. Their angry words have too long vexed the hearts 
of our fellow-citizens. But there is a third voice to be 
heard ere long. I hope and believe the day is not far dis- 
tant when the great West shall speak, and that voice shall 
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be heard from sea to sea. In that voice shall be heard no 
terms of doubt or uncertainty; no note of disunion shall 
be heard in that utterance.” 


These words were not uttered for display in rhetoric or 
oratory,—they were the sincere sentiments of the orator. 

‘‘Ordinarily,” it has been said, “‘there is not much 
scope for statesmanship in an Ohio Legislature;” but it 
so happened that Garfield sat in the one legislature of 
that generation which opened the widest field to states- 
manlike abilities—especially at its second session. 

With the presidential election of 1860 the war-cloud 
rose in the Southern sky. The great questions that were 
sprung by the secession ordinances of the Southern States, 
and the final issue of arms at Sumpter, cast mere State 
questions into the shade. 

State legislators found themselves dealing with national 
questions. ‘Has a State a right to secede?” ‘‘Can a 
State be coerced?” ‘Shall Ohio be put in a state of prep- 
aration for war?” were some of the questions which ab- 
sorbed the attention both of the legislature and the public 
mind. 

It was a time when men’s hearts were failing them for 
fear; prior to April 13, 1861, even the Northern mind had 
not got its set; but Mr. Garfield’s course was straight-for- 
ward and manly throughout. He was willing to yield 
anything that could be yielded in safety and honor to al- 
lay Southern feeling; but he was not willing to yield:the 
Union as a fact, or to barter away the integrity and the su- 
premacy of the national authority. 

It should be remembered that at the time we are now 
considering, that the questions of slavery and slave terri- 
tory had assumed such a shape that it was inevitable that 
the contest about them should ‘‘escape from the forms of 
political action and assume those of war.” 
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And it cannot be said that the North was not amply 
warned in time. But hardly a man of that region, in 
1860, believed the South meant an actual collision of 
arms. It may be that it was just as well that the North 
was incapable of being thus alarmed. The parties were 
mutually decewed. The South was in earnest, ‘but, in 
turn, believed that war, inevitable and bloody, would not 
ensue, for it was assured that the farmers, mechanics, trad- 
ers, and manufacturers of the North would not attempt to 
enforce the rights and laws of the Nation against them. 
“The South was more fool-hardy than the North sup- 
posed; the North less timid and pusillanimous than the 
South believed.” | 

Curious it now seems, that the peoples of one blood, 
language, laws, and actual government, who had lived, 
associated, traded, and intermarried, occupied the same 
lands, and jointly. carried on the same political institu- 
tions, could be so divided by the single thing of slavery, 
that they could have so misunderstood each other. But 
so it was, and the conflict was rapidly approaching. 

““The domestic agitations and political convulsions 
which must precede a contest so great and near were shak- 
ing and shaping the minds and actions of the peoples of 
the two sections, and, unconsciously on the part of the 
North, conducting them to the margin of the inevitable 
conflict. These interests and agitations superseded the 
ordinary themes and interests of legislation and discussion. 
It was the day for the advent of large-brained, warm- 
hearted men of profound convictions.” 

Garfield’s constitutional make—the source from which 
he sprang, the hfe he had lived, the training and disci-: 
pline he had gone through with—fitted him admirably for 
the important part he performed in preparing Ohio for 
the contest, and leading her side by side with the more ad- 
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vanced Northern States into it, and preparing himself and 
fellows for their own individual shares in it. 
Mr. A. G. Riddle says: 


“Tt is still strange how that war fought itself, and, 
though utterly unprepared with materials, soldiers, and 
commanders, perhaps the most surprising thing, after all, 
was the admirable and thorough preparation of the people 
themselves for the war, amazed as they were when it broke 
upon them.” 


The causes which had led up to this condition and tem- 
per of the people were older than Garfield. It was the 
shock of mighty battle between elements and forces and 
ideas which had been at work on this continent for more 
than two hundred and forty years. 

Perhaps there can be no clearer or stronger utterances 
in regard to the causes which led to the unfurling of bat- 
tle flags and the throbbing of war-drums, in the awful 
fury of civil war, than those made by Mr. Garfield himself. 
He said : | 


‘“In the year 1620 there were planted upon this conti- 
nent two ideas irreconcilably hostile to each other. Ideas 
are the great warriors of the world; and a war that has no 
ideas behind it is simply brutality. The two ideas were 
landed, one at Plymouth Rock from the Mayflower, and 
the other from a Dutch brig at Jamestown, Virginia. One 
was the old doctrine of Luther, that, private judgment in 
politics, as well as religion, is the right and duty of every 
man; and the other, that capital should own labor; that 
the negro had no rights of manhood, and the white man 
might justly buy, own, and sell him and his offspring for- 
ever. 

“Thus freedom and equality on the one hand, and on 
the other, the slavery of one race and the domination of 
another, were the two germs planted on this continent. 

‘‘In our vast expanse of wilderness, for a long time, there 
was room for both; and their advocates began the race 
across the continent, each developing the social and polit- 
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in common; and for a long time neither was conscious of 
the fatal antagonisms that were developing. 

‘pe OF nearly two centuries there was no serious colli- 
sion; but when the continent began to fill up, and the 
people began to jostle against each other: when the Round- 
head and the Cavalier came near enough to measure opin- 
ions, the irreconcilable character of the two doctrines 
began to appear. 

“Many conscientious men studied the subject, and came 
to the belief that slavery was a crime, a sin, or, as Wesley 
said, ‘the sum of all villainies.’ This belief dwelt in 
small minorities for a long time. It lived in the churches 
and vestries, but later found its way into the civil and po- 
litical organizations of the country, and finally found its 
way into this chamber. 

““A few brave, clear-sighted, far-seeing men announced it 
here, a little more than a generation ago. A predecessor 
of mine, Joshua R. Giddings, following the lead of John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, almost alone held up 
the banner on this floor, and from year to year comrades 
came to his side. Through evil and through good report 
he pressed the question upon the conscience of the nation, 
and bravely stood in his place in this House, until his 
white locks, like the plume of Henry of Navarre, showed 
where the battle for freedom raged most fiercely. | 

‘‘And so the contest continued; the supporters of slavery 
believing honestly and sincerely that slavery was a divine 
institution; that it found its high sanctions in the living 
oracles of God and in a wise political philosophy; that it 
was justified by the necessities of their situation; and that 
slaveholders were missionaries to the dark sons of ATTICA, 
to elevate and bless them. : 3 - 

“If both sides could have seen that it was a a be- 
yond their control; if both parties could have realized the 
truth that ‘unsettled questions have no pity for the repose 
of nations,’ much less for the fate of political parties, the 
bitterness, the sorrow, the tears, and the blood might have 
been avoided. 

‘But we walked in the darkness, our paths obscured 
by the smoke of the conflict, each following his own 
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convictions through ever-increasing fierceness, until the 
debate culminated in ‘the last argument to which kings 
resort. 

‘This conflict of opinion was not merely one of senti- 
mental feeling; it involved our whole political system. It 
gave rise to two radically different theories of the nature 
of our government: the North believing and holding that 
we were a Nation, the South insisting that we were only a 
confederation of sovereign States, and insisting that each 
State had the right, at its own discretion, to break the 
Union, and constantly threatening secession, where the 
full rights of slavery were not acknowledged.” 


With this statement of the reasons—some of them— 
which led to the Civil War, we can proceed to trace with 
intelligence the course of Garfield, from the Ohio Senate 
to the field of battle. All of Mr. Garfield’s well-known 
characteristics, as a legislator, appeared in the Ohio Senate 
in 1860 and 1861. He was effective as a debater, and thor- 
ough as a committee man. Nothing was left unsaid that 
ought to be said, or left undone that ought to be done, so 
far as the most careful study and thought could supply the 
words or the facts. 

During his term of service he laid before the Senate sev- 
eral valuable and able reports, one of which, a ‘bill to de- 
fine and punish treason against the State of Ohio,” won for 
its author a very high compliment from Mr. Justice 
Swayne, who said: ‘I should be very. willing to put my 
name to that report.” 

From Garfield, the senator, we now turn to Garfield, 
the volunteer soldier. He did not enter upon military 
service unthoughtedly, or under the mere impulses of hot 
blood or enthusiasm. Before he accepted a commission in 
the army, tendered him by William Dennison, then Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, he pondered long and earnestly upon the 
subject. He finally decided to give his services, and his 
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life, if need be, to his country. It was a hard struggle, 
for it shattered all the plans which he had laid for the fu- 
ture. 

To a friend he wrote as follows: 


“‘T have had a curious interest in watching the process 
in my own mind, by which the fabric of my life is being 
demolished and reconstructed to meet the new condition 
of affairs. One by one, my old plans and aims, modes of 
thought and feeling, are found to be inconsistent with 
present duty, and are set aside to give place to the new 
structure of military life. It is not without regret, almost 
tearful at times, that [look upon the ruins. But if, as the 
result of the broken plans and shattered individual lives 
of thousands of American citizens, we can see on the ruins 
of our old national errors a new and enduring fabric arise, 
based on larger freedom and higher justice, it will be a 
small sacrifice indeed. 

‘‘For myself, I am contented with such a prospect, and, 
regarding my life as given to the country, am only anxious 
to make as much of it as possible before the mortgage 
upon it is foreclosed.” 


It is remarkable with what facility the American mind 
adapts itself to new situations, and this has never been so 
strikingly illustrated as in the great movements of 1861, ’ 
which transformed in so short a time so great a multitude 
of young men from the almost unlimited independence of 
American citizens to the willing but severe restraints of 
military discipline. 

With Garfield it was more than a change from one mode 
of life to another; it was the overturning of all his life 
plans. 

On the 14th of August, 1861, he received his commission 
from the Governor as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Forty- 
second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and on the 
16th of the same month was mustered into the service at 
Camp Chase, near Columbus, Ohio. 
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This was the beginning of a military career which lasted 
two years and three months, and which, in many respects, 
was exceedingly brillant. After he had been fully tested, 
General Rosecrans wrote concerning him: ‘‘He possesses 
the energy and the instinct of a great commander.” 

It is not the purpose of this history to trace in the ful- 
ness of its details, the brief but brilliant military career 
which began when he enlisted at Camp Chase, and closed 
amid the smoke and the thunder of the guns of Chicka- 
mauga. 

From the history of his campaigns prepared by eye-wit- 
nesses, and from official documents, it may be learned that 
after his enlistment at Camp Chase, in August, 1861, Mr. 
Garfield remained in camp for several weeks, diligently 
drilling his regiment, and preparing it for the field. On 
the 15th of December following he was ordered to report 
for duty to General D. C. Buell, at Louisville, Kentucky. 
Capt. Frank H. Mason, in his history of the Forty-second 
Regiment, says: 

““On the evening of the 16th, Colonel Garfield reached 
Louisville and sought General Buell at his headquarters. 
He found a cold, silent, austere man, who asked a few di- 
rect questions, revealed nothing, and eyed the new comer 
with a curious, searching expression, as though trying to 
look into the untried Colonel, and divine whether he 
would succeed or fail. Taking a map, General Buell 
pointed out the position of Marshall’s forces in eastern 
Kentucky, marked the location in which the Union troops 
in that district were posted, explained the nature of the 
country and its supplies, and then dismissed his visitor 
with the remark: ‘‘If you were in command of the sub- 
department of eastern ‘Kentucky, what would you dot 
Come here to-morrow morning at ten o’clock and tell me.’ 
Colonel Garfield returned to his hotel, procured a map of 
Kentucky, the last census report, paper, pen, and ink, and 
sat down to his task. He studied the roads, resources, 
and population of every county in eastern Kentucky. At 
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daylight he was still at work, but at nine o’clock he was at 
General Buell’s headquarters with a sketch of his plans. 
Buell read it and made it the basis of his Special Order 
No. 35, Army of the Ohio, December 17, 1861, by which 
, ae Eighteenth Brigade, Army of the Ohio, was organ- 
ized. : 

The stern and critical commander read as if by intui- 
tion the document submitted to him, and as if he were ad- 
dressing one who had seen service in the fiela, instead of 
one who had never seen an enemy or heard a musket fired 
in action, said: ‘‘ Proceed, with the least possible delay, to 
the mouth of the Sandy, and move with the force in that 
vicinity up the river, and drive the enemy back or cut him 
Otee 

It is doubtful whether any military order during the 
war was executed more literally or with greater prompt- 
‘ness. 

‘‘Up to this date,” says Whitelaw Reid, now the distin- 
guished editor of the New York Tribune, in his ‘‘ Ohio in 
the War,” ‘“‘no active operations had been attempted in 
the great department that lay south of the Ohio River. 
The spell of Bull Run still hung over our armies. Save 
the campaigns in Western Virginia, and the unfortunate | 
attack by General Grant at Belmont, not a single engage- 
ment had occurred over all the region between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Mississippi. General Buell was preparing 
to advance upon the rebel position at Bowling Green, 
when he suddenly found himself hampered by two co-op- 
erating forces, skillfully planted within striking distance 
of his flank. General Zollicoffer was advancing from Cum- 
berland Gap toward Mill Spring; and Humphrey Marshall, 
moving down the Sandy Valley, was threatening to over- 
run eastern Kentucky. Tull these could be driven back, 
an advance upon Bowling Green would be perilous if not 
scidiueey! impossible. To General George H. Thomas, then 
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just raised from his colonelcy of regulars to a brigadier- 
generalship of volunteers, was committed the task of re- 
pulsing Zollicoffer; to the untried colonel of the raw Forty- 
second Ohio, the task of repulsing Humphrey Marshall, 
and on their success the whole army of the department 
waited. Colonel Garfield thus found himself, before he 
had ever seen a gun fired in action, in command of four 
regiments of infantry and some eight companies of cay- 
alry, charged with the work of driving out of his native 
State the officer reputed to be the ablest of those, not edu- 
cated to war, whom Kentucky had given to the Rebellion. 
Marshall had under his command nearly five thousand 
men, stationed at the village of Paintville, sixty miles up 
the Sandy Valley. He was expected by the rebel authori- 
ties to advance toward Lexington, unite with Zollicoffer, 
and establish the authority of the provisional government 
at the State capital. These hopes were fed by the recol- 
lection of his great intellectual abilities, and the soldierly 
reputation he had borne ever since he led the famous 
charge of the Kentucky volunteers at Buena Vista. 

Colonel Garfield joined the bulk of his brigade at the 
mouth of the Big Sandy, and moved with it directly up 
the valley. Meantime, he ordered a small force in Paris 
to march overland and effect a junction with him a little 
below Paintville. The force with which he was able to 
move numbered about twenty-two hundred. 

Marshall heard of the advance through the sympathiz- 
ing citizens, and fell back to protect his trains. As Gar- 
field approached, January 7, 1862, he ascertained the posi- 
tion of his enemy’s cavalry, and sent some of his own 
mounted forces to make a reconnoissance in force of the 
positions which he still supposed Marshall’s main body to 
occupy. He speedily discovered Marshall’s retreat; then 
hastily sent word back to his cavalry not to attack the en- 
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emy’s cavalry until he had time to plant -his force on its 
line of retreat. Unfortunately, the circuitous route de- 
layed the courier, and before Garfield’s order could be de- 
livered the attack had been made, and Marshall’s cavalry 
had been driven back in considerable confusion. When, 
pushing on with the main column, he reached the road on 
which he had hoped to mtercept their retreat, he found it 
strewn with overcoats, blankets and cavalry equipments 
—proofs that they had already passed in their rout. Col- 
onel Garfield pushed the pursuit with his cavalry till the 
infantry outposts were reached; then, drawing back, en- 
camped with his whole force at Paintville. Here, next 
morning, he was joined by the troops that had marched 
from Paris, so that his effective force was now raised to 
about thirty-four hundred men. 

After waiting a day for rations, which were taken through 
with the utmost difficulty, on the 9th of January Garfield 
advanced upon Marshall’s new position near Prestonburg. 
Before nightfall he had driven in the enemy’s pickets, and 
had sent orders back to Paintville to forward the new 
troops—less than one thousand in all—who had not been 
supplied with rations in time to move with the rest of the 
column. The men slept on their arms, under a soaking 
rain. By four o’clock in the morning of January 10th 
they were in motion. 

Marshall was believed to be stationed on Abbott’s Creek. 
Garfield’s plan, therefore, was to get over upon Middle 
Creek, and so plant himself on the enemy’s rear. But, in 
fact, Marshall’s force was upon the heights of Middle 
Creek itself, only two miles from Prestonburg. When 
Garfield, advancing cautiously westward up the creek, had 
consumed some hours in these movements, he came upon 
a semi-circular hill, scarcely one ‘thousand yards in front 
of which was Marshall’s position, between the forks of the 
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creek. The expected reinforcements from Paintville had 
not yet arrived, and, conscious of his comparative weak- 
ness, Colonel Garfield determined first to develop the en- 
emy’s position more carefully. A small body of picked 
men, sent dashing up the road, drew a fire, both from the 
head of the gorge through which the road led, and from 
the heights on its left. Two columns were then moved 
forward, one on either side of the creek, and the rebels 
speedily opened upon them with musketry and artillery. 
The fight became somewhat severe at times, but was, on 
the whole, desultory. Garfield reinforced both of his col- 
umns, but the action soon developed itself mainly on the 
left, where Marshall speedily concentrated his whole force. 
Meanwhile Garfield’s reserve was now also under fire from 
the commanding position held by the enemy’s artillery. 
He was entirely without artillery to reply; but the men 
stationed themselves behind trees and rocks, and kept up 
a brisk, though irregular fusilade. At last, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the reinforcements from Paint- 
ville arrived. As we now know, these still left Marshall’s 
strength superior to that of his young assailant, but the 
troops looked upon their opportune arrival as settling the 
contest. Unbounded enthusiasm was aroused, and the ap- 
proaching column was received with prolonged cheering. 
Garfield now promptly formed his whole reserve for attack- 
ing the enemy’s right, and carrying his guns. The troops 
were moving rapidly up in the fast-gathering darkness, 
when Marshall hastily abandoned his position, fired his 
camp equipage and stores, and began a retreat which was 
not ended till he had reached Abingdon, Virginia. Night 
checked the pursuit. Next day it was continued some 
distance, and some prisoners were taken; but a further ad- 
vance in that direction was quite impossible without more 
transportation, and, indeed, would have been foreign to 
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the purpose for which General Buell had ordered the ex- 
pedition. 

In speaking of these movements on the Sandy after he 
had gained more experience, Garfield said: 

‘Tt was a very rash and imprudent affair on my part. 
If I had been an officer of more experience, I probably 
should not have made the attack. As it was, having gone 
into the army with the notion that fighting was our busi- 
ness, I didn’t know any better.” 

It would be impossible to conduct such a campaign 
without having more or less romance and feats of daring 
connected with it. It was so in this case, and, of the sto- 
ries which send the blood tingling to the very extremities, 
that of ‘‘ John Jordan, from the head of Blaine,” a small 
stream which puts into the Big Sandy a short distance 
from the town of Louisa, Kentucky, and Harry Brown, 
are among the best. 

It was necessary for Colonel Garfield to unite the sepa- 
rate. parts of his brigade in order to insure success. He 
had two very difficult things to accomplish. He had to 
open communication with Colonel Cranor, at Paris, while 
the intervening country was infested with roving bands | 
of guerillas, and filled with disloyal people. He had, also, 
to form a junction with the force under that officer in the 
face of asuperior enemy. Either operation was hazardous, 
if not well-nigh impossible. 

Of the selection of Jordan and his perilous ride the fol- 
lowing is written: 


“‘Kvidently, the first thing to be done was to find a 
trustworthy messenger to convey despatches between the 
two divisions of the Union army. ‘To this end the Union 
commander applied to Colonel Moore, of the Fourteenth 
Kentucky. 

“«*« Have you a man,’ he asked, ‘who will die rather than 
fail or betray us?’ 
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“The Kentuckian reflected a moment, then answered, 
‘T think I have—John Jordan, from the head of Blaine.’ 

‘Jordan was sent for. He was a tall, gaunt, sallow 
man of about thirty, with small gray eyes, a fine falsetto 
voice, pitched in the minor key, and his speech was the 
rude dialect of the mountains. His face had as many ex- 
pressions as could be found in a regiment, and he seemed 
a strange combination of cunning, simplicity, undaunted 
courage, and undoubting faith; yet, though he might pass 
for a simpleton, he had a rude sort of wisdom, which, cul- 
tivated, might have given his name to history. 


“The young Colonel sounded him thoroughly, for the 
fate of the little army might depend on his fidelity. The 
man’s soul was as clear as crystal, and in ten minutes Gar- 
field saw through it. His history is stereotyped in that 
region. Born among the hills, where the crops are stones, 
and sheep’s noses are sharpened before they can nibble the 
thin grass between them, his life had been one of the hard- 
est toil and privation. He knew nothing but what Nature, 
the Bible, the ‘Course of Time,’ and two or three of 
Shakspeare’s plays had taught him; but somehow in the 
mountain air he had grown to be a man—a man, as civil- 
ized nations account manhood. 

‘<« Why did you come into the war?’ at last asked the 
Colonel. 

«<<To do my sheer for the kentry, gin’ral,’ answered the 
man. ‘And I didn’t druv no bargin wi th’ Lord. I guv 
him my life squar’ out; and ef he’s a mind ter tuck it on 
this tramp, why, it’s a his’n; I’ve nothing ter say agin it.’ 

<¢< You mean that you’ve come into the war not expect- 
ing to get out of it?’ | 

“* © That's so gin ral’ 

«<< Will you die rather than let the dispatch be taken?’ 

es Bewar ly 

<<<Then,’ he said, ‘I will trust you.’ 

““The dispatch was written on tissue-paper, rolled into 
the form of a bullet, coated with warm lead, and put into 
the hand of the Kentuckian. He was given a carbine, a 
brace of revolvers, and the fleetest horse in his regiment, 
and, when the moon was down, started on his perilous 
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journey. He was to ride at night, and hide in the woods 
or in the houses of loyal men in the daytime. 

“‘It was a perilous ride over nearly a hundred miles of 
disaffected country. On his firsteday out the scout was 
waylaid by a band of guerillas, who were apprised of the 
object of his journey through the treachery of one of his 
own comrades in the Fourteenth Kentucky. ‘They sur- 
rounded the house of a loyal man at which he was sleeping, 
and he had barely time to intrust the despatch to the 
worthy housewife, and to enjoin her, in case he was killed, 
to convey it safely to Colonel Cranor at Paris, when the 
door was burst open, and they were upon him. He fled to 
the woods, running the gauntlet of his pursuers, and kill- 
ing one of them before he reached the timber. There he 
lay concealed till night, when he stole again to the loyal 
man’s dwelling, recovered the despatch, and with it again 
set out on his hazardous journey. Other perils encount- 
ered him; but at last, at midnight of the following day 
he reached the camp of Colonel Cranor, having ridden 
nearly a hundred miles with a rope round his neck, for 
thirteen dollars a month, hard-tack, and a shoddy uniform. 

*‘Colonel Cranor opened the despatch. It was dated 
Louisa, Kentucky, December 24th, midnight; and directed 
him to move at once with his regiment (the Fortieth Ohio, 
eight hundred strong), by the way of Mount Sterling and 
McCormick’s Gap, to Prestonburg. He would encumber 
his men with as few rations and as little luggage as possi- 
ble, bearing in mind that the safety of his command de- 
pended on his expedition. He would also convey the des- 
patch to Lieutenant-colonel Woodford at Stamford, and 
direct him to join the march with his three hundred cav- 
alry. 

errotie now were worth months of common time, and 
on the following morning Cranor’s column began to move. 
The scout lay by till night, then set out on his return, and 
at last rejoined his regiment in safety. 

‘“The contents of the bullet which Jordan conveyed to 
Colonel Cranor indicated that it was the intention of the 
Union commander to move at once upon the enemy. Of 
Marshall’s real strength he was ignorant; but his scouts 
and the country people reported that the main body of the 
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Confederates—which was intrenched in an almost impreg- 
nable position near Paintville—was from four to seven 
thousand strong, and that an outlying force of eight hun- 
dred occupied .West Biberty, a town directly on the 
route by which Cranor.was to march to effect a junction 
with the main Union army. Cranor’s column, as has been 
said, was eleven hundred strong, and the main body under 
Garfield now numbered about fifteen hundred—namely, 
the Forty-Second Ohio Infantry, ten hundred and thirteen 
strong, and the Fourteenth Kentucky Infantry, number- 
ing five hundred rank and file, but imperfectly armed and 
equipped. All told, therefore, Garfield had a force of 
twenty-six hundred, in a strange district and cut off from 
reinforcements, with which to meet and crush an army 
of at least five thousand, familiar with the country, and 
daily receiving recruits from the disaffected southern 
counties.” 


On the 6th of January, at midnight, Jordan returned, 
and Garfield was roused from sleep, by a man who said his 
business was urgent. 


‘<* Back safe?’ Garfield asked. ‘Have you seen Cranor?’ 
«©< Yes, Colonel; he can’t be more’n two days ahind 0’ 
~me, nohow.’ 

*“*God bless you, Jordan! You have done us great ser- 
vice,’ said Garfield, warmly. 

“““T thank ye, Colonel,’ answered Jordan, his voice 
trembling; ‘that’s more pay’n I expected.’ 


‘‘He had returned safely; but the Proviaence which so 
wonderfully guarded his way out seemed to leave him to 
find his own way back; for, as he expressed it, ‘The Lord 
he cared more for the despatch nor he cared for me; and it 
was nat’ral he shu’d; ’cause my life only counts one, but 
the despatch—it stood for all Kentucky.’ ” 


Harry Brown came to Garfield’s camp on the last day of 
December, 1861. He had been a fellow-boatman with 
Garfield on the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal. He had 
served as a kind of scout or rough-rider in West Virginia 
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during the three months’ service under Rosecrans, and, 
hearing of the Sandy Valley Expedition, and that it was 
commanded by James A. Garfield, from the Ashtabula dis- 
trict in Ohio, he at once conceived that he must be his 
old-time canal-boat companion. He had felt for him,when 
a boy, a strong affection, and he now hastened to tender 
him his services. He knew Garfield at once; but the lat- 
ter did not so soon recognize him, disguised as he was by 
time, and the traces of an irregular life and much dissipa- 
tion. Brown was thoroughly acquainted with the country 
the army was about entering, and, feeling that he could 
trust him, Garfield at once sent him ahead of his column 
to make the circuit of Marshall’s camp, and, if possible, to- 
ascertain his actual strength and position. He was also to 
sweep through the mountain border of Virginia, on the 
left of the line of march, to learn if the Union forces were 
likely to be threatened from that quarter. 

The next morning after Jordan returned, Garfield re- 
ceived information from another scout, who brought him 
an intercepted letter from Marshall to his wife, which re- 
vealed the important fact that the Confederate general had 
five thousand men—forty-four hundred infantry and six | 
hundred cavalry—with twelve pieces of artillery; and that 
he was daily expecting an attack from the Union force, 
which numbered ten thousand. 

‘‘Scouts,” some one has said, ‘‘are the eyes of the 
army,” and these men were the ‘‘eyes”’ by which the 
young commander was enabled to take in the situation, 
and act intelligently. . 

He did act, and the world has long ago known the re- 
sult. In making up an estimate of military ability, it is 
said that the greatest stress, on both sides of the war, is 
laid upon the fact whether a given man has been tried by 
the only reliable test—a separate, independent command. 
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Tested by this rule, Garfield’s military skill and ability 
cannot be questioned. 

The battle of Middle Creek was an insignificant affair, 
so far as numbers and equipment were concerned, in com- 
parison with some of the later battles of the war; but in 
real results, immediate and remote, it was a tremendous 
battle. 

Garfield’s success may be attributed to two things, ‘‘ the 
audacity of inexperience,” and the ‘‘able handling of his 
forces, when once the venture had been made.” 

‘The battle of Middle Creek was fought on the 10th of 
January, 1862, and it is related as a singular coincidence 
that on this very day President Lincoln, in great depres- 
sion had sent for General McDowell to confer with him as 
to the crisis—the capital beleagured, and our armies every- 
where idle or defeated; and at the very hour when Gar- 
field and his officers met after the battle, this conference 
took place between the President and General McDowell. 
The account of the interview is from an extract from the 
General’s diary, published by Mr. Swinton in his ‘‘ History 
of the Army of the Potomac” : 


“JANUARY 10TH, 1862.—At dinner, at Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. Received a note from the Assistant-secretary of 
War, saying the President wished to see me that evening 
at eight o’clock, if I could safely leave my post. Soon 
after I received a note from Quartermaster-general Meigs, 
marked ‘private and confidential,’ saying the President 
wished to see me. | 

‘Repaired to the President’s house at eight o’clock p.m. 
Found the President alone. Was taken into the small 
room in the northeast corner. Soon after we were joine1 
by Brigadier-general Franklin, the Secretary of State, Goy- 
ernor Seward, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the As- 
sistant-secretary of War. The President was greatly dis- 
turbed at the state of affairs. Spoke of the exhausted 
condition of the treasury; of the loss of public credit; of 
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the delicate condition of our foreign relations; of the bad 
news he had received from the West, particularly as con- 
tained in a letter from General Halleck on the state of 
affairs in Missouri; of the want of co-operation between 
Generals Halleck and Buell; but, more than all, the sick- 
ness of General McClellan. 

«The President said he was in great distress, and had 
sent for General Franklin and myself to obtain our opinion 
as to the possibility of soon commencing active operations 
with the Army of the Potomac. To use his own expres- 
sion, ‘If something was not soon done, the bottom would 
be out of the whole affair; and if General McClellan did 
not want to use the army, he would like to borrow it, pro- 
vided he could see how it could be madé to do some- 
thing? ” 

That Garfield’s action in the Sandy Valley campaign was 
highly appreciated by the Government is shown by the 
fact that President Lincoln commissioned him a Brigadier- 
general of Volunteers, dating his commission January 10, 
1862; and, as ‘“‘he had been the youngest man in the Ohio 
Senate two years before, so now he was the youngest gen- 
eral in the army.” 

That General Buell appreciated his action is evident 
from the ‘‘ General Order” issued when the news of Gar- _ 
field’s victory reached the head-quarters of the depart- 
ment : 


“‘ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE OHIO, 
LOUISVILLE; Ky., Jan. 20, 1862. 
“General Orders No. 4a. 

‘The General commanding takes occasion to thank Col- 
onel Garfield and his troops for their successful campaign 
against the rebel force under General Marshall on the Big 
Sandy, and their gallant conduct in battle. They have 
overcome formidable difficulties in the character of the 
country, the condition of the roads, and the inclemency of 
the season; and, without artillery, have in several engage- 
ments, terminating with the battle on Middle Creek on 
the 10th inst., driven the enemy from his intrenched posi- 
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tions, and forced him back into the mountains with the 
loss of a large amount of baggage and stores, and many of 
his men killed or captured. 

‘“These services have called into action the highest 
qualities of a soldier—fortitude, perseverance, courage. 

‘*By command of General Buell. 

“James B. Fry, 
A AG? Chiet ol wotain, : 


That Garfield was proud of his soldiers is evident from 
the stirring address which he issued to his little army 
the day succeeding the battle: 


‘‘SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH BriGaDE,—I am proud 
of you all! In four weeks you have marched, some eighty 
and some a hundred miles, over almost impassable roads. 
One night in four you have slept, often in the storm, with 
only a wintry sky above your heads. You have marched 
in the face of a foe of more than double your number—led 
on by chiefs who have won a national renown under the 
Old Flag—intrenched in hills of his own choosing, and 
strengthened by all the appliances of military art. With 
no experience but the consciousness of your own manhood, 
you have driven him from his strongholds, pursued his in- 
glorious flight, and compelled him to meet you in battle. 
When forced to fight, he sought the shelter of rocks and 
hills. You drove him from his position, leaving scores of 
his bloody dead unburied. His artillery thundered against 
you, but you compelled him to flee by the light of his 
burning stores, and to leave even the banner of his rebell- 
1on behind him. I greet you as brave men. Our common 
country will not forget you. She will not forget the sacred 
dead who fell beside you, nor those of your comrades who 
won scars of honor on the field. 

‘“T have recalled: you from the pursuit that you may re- 
gain vigor for still greater exertions. Let no one tarnish 
his well-earned honor by any act unworthy an American 
soldier. Remember your duties as American citizens, and 
sacredly respect the rights and property of those with 
whom you may come in contact. Let it not be said that 
good men dread the approach of an American army. 
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‘‘Officers and soldiers, your duty has been nobly done. 
For this I thank you.” 


That he had no animosity against the people of Ken- 
tucky, or others who were in rebellion, is evident from the 
address which he issued to citizens of the Sandy Valley 
six days after the battle: 


‘HEADQUARTERS KIGHTEENTH BRIGADE, 
PAINTVILLE, Ky., Jan. 16, 1862. 

‘‘CITIZENS OF THE SANDY VALLEY,—I have come among 
you to restore the honor of the Union, and to bring back 
the Old Banner, which you all once loved, but which, by 
the machinations of evil men, and by mutual misunder- 
standings, has been dishonored among you. ‘To those who 
are in arms against the Federal Government I offer only 
the alternative of battle or unconditional surrender; but 
to those who have taken no part in this war, who are in no 
way aiding or abetting the enemies of the Union, even 
to those who hold sentiments adverse to the Union, but 
yet give no aid and comfort to its enemies, I offer the full 
protection of the Government, both in their persons and 
property. 

*‘Tet those who have been seduced away from the love 
of their country, to follow after and aid the destroyers of 
our peace, lay down their arms, return to their homes, 
bear true allegiance to the Federal Government, and they 
also shall enjoy like protection. The army of the Union 
wages no war of plunder, but comes to bring back the 
prosperity of peace. Let all peace-loving citizens who have 
fled from their homes return, and resume again the pur- 
suits of peace and industry. If citizens have suffered from 
any outrages by the soldiers under my command, I invite 
them to make known their complaints to me, and their 
wrongs shall be redressed, and the offenders punished. I 
expect the friends of the Union in this valley to banish 
from among them all private feuds, and to let a liberal- 
minded love of country direct their conduct toward those 
who have been so sadly estranged and misguided. I hope 
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that these days of turbulence may soon end, and the better 
days of the Republic may soon return. 
“« (Signed), J. A. GARFIELD, 
*“Colonel Commanding Brigade. 


Not long after the battle of Middle Oreck, Garfield was 
ordered to report with his command—except a small por- 
tion which was left in the Sandy Valley—at Louisville. 

Upon reaching Louisville he there found an order to re- 
port to General Buell, in person, at Nashville. When he 
arrived at Nashville he found that Buell was hurrying on 
to the relief of Grant at Pittsburg Landing. Garfield 
overtook Buell on the 5th of April, and was assigned to 
the Twentieth Brigade, Sixth Division of the Army of the 
Ohio. With Buell he reached the battle-field of Shiloh on 
the afternoon of the second day’s fight, and in time to par- 
ticipate in the battle and the victory. He continued with 
Buell’s army in its operations around Corinth, and on its 
subsequent march across northern Alabama. 

It is related that, after the battle of Shiloh, while 
Garfield was yet in camp, an incident occurred which 
showed the effect of his anti-slavery education. Edmund 
Kirke, who relates it, says that Garfield vouched for its 
correctness: 

‘‘One day,” says the officer, one of Garfield’s staff, <<] 
noticed a fugitive slave come rushing into camp with a 
bloody head, and greatly frightened. He had only passed 
my tent a moment when a regular bully of a fellow cama 
riding up, and, with a volley of oaths, began to ask after 
his ‘nigger.? General Garfield was not present, and he 
passed on to the division commander. ‘This division com- 
mander was a sympathizer with the theory that fugitives 
should be returned to their masters, and that Union sol- 
diers should be made the instruments for returning them. 
He accordingly wrote a mandatory order to General Gar- 
field, in whose command the negro was supposed to be 
hiding, telling him to hunt out and deliver over the prop- 
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erty of the outraged citizen. I stated the case as fully as 
I could to General Garfield before handing him the order, 
but did not color my statement in any way. He took the 
order, and deliberately wrote on it the following endorse- 
ment: 

“<«T respectfully, but positively, decline to allow my 
command to search for, or deliver up, any fugitive slaves. 
I conceive that they are here for quite another purpose. 
The command is open, and no obstacles will be placed in 
the way of the search.’ 

‘‘T read the endorsement, and was alarmed. I expected 
that, if it was returned, the result would be that the Gen- 
eral would be court-martialed. I told him my fears. He 
simply replied: ‘The matter may as well be tested first as 
last. Right is right, and I do not propose to mince mat- 
ters at all. My soldiers are here for far other purposes 
than nuunting and returning fugitive slaves. My people, 
on the Western Reserve of Ohio, did not send my boys and 
myself down here to do that kind of business, and they 
will back me up in my action.’ He would not alter the 
endorsement, and the order was returned. Nothing ever 
came of the matter further.” 


This was the first instance in which a Union officer re- 
fused to return a fugitive slave. The principle of Gar- 
field’s action was soon after embodied in a general order, 
and thus received the endorsement of the War Department. 

While his headquarters were at Huntsville, Alabama, he 
served on several courts-martial, the most notable one being 
that which tried General Turchin His ability was imme- 
diately recognized in this department of the army. In 
August, 1862, he was stricken with fever and ague, and 
went home on sick-leave. About the same time, Secretary 
Edwin M. Stanton ordered him to Cumberland Gap, to 
succced General Morgan in that command. He was too 
il] to accept the position, but in obedience to further 
orders he reported in person to the Secretary, late in Sep- 
tember, 1862; and on the 25th of October succeeding, he 
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was detailed as a member of the Court of Inquiry, created 
to investigate the case of General McDowell. November 
8th he was ordered to report for duty to General Hunter, 
to take part in a projected expedition to South Carolina. 
‘‘As the second of these orders superseded the first, so a 
third soon superseded the second.” 

November 25th he was detailed as a member of the gen- 
_ eral court-martial, for the trial of General Fitz-John Por- 
ter. This trial lasted for forty-five days, and during its 
progress his great abilities, as a lawyer and a soldier, were 
called forth and distinctly recognized. The results of that 
court-martial have remained unshaken to this day. In re- 
gard to that trial and its findings, General J. D. Cox 
wrote to his friend General Garfield, February 14, 1880, 
expressing his conviction as to both ‘‘ the justice of the 
original judgment” and ‘‘the dangerous consequences of 
reversing it.” In reply to that letter General Garfield 
wrote the following letter, which reveals his later judg- 
ment as to the righteousness of the original decision: 


‘““HOuUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., Feb. 18, 1880. 

““My Drar Cox—In our twenty-five years of acquaint- 
ance and friendship, you have never done a greater service 
to the truth, or given me so valuable a help, as in your 
letter of the 14th inst., which I have just received. I 
have been so stung by the decision of the Schofield Board 
that it is very hard to trust my own mind to speak of it as 
it appeared to me. I have made a strong effort to separate 
myself from the case, and to look at it intellectually as 
though it related only to the pieces on a chess-board, and 
not to living men, or men who had ever lived; and all my 
best efforts have brought me out precisely to the conclu- 
sions of your letter. 

“Still, I had not yet made, in the light of the new tes- 
timony, a careful strategic study of the field and map as 
you have done. But how curious it is that what you say 
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now, with the new maps before you, is the exact picture 
of the field, and Porter’s conduct upon it, which glowed in 
strong colors in my mind and the mind of the court-mar- 
tial, seventeen years ago. 

“And now, my dear friend, I. need your help still 
further, and need it more than ever before in our acquaint- 
ance. Overwhelmed, as 1 am, with the current daily work 
of the House, it is almost impossible for me to get the 
time to go minutely through all the mass of this new evi- 
dence as I ought to do. : + 

‘‘With kindest regards, I am, as ever, yours, 

‘<J. A. GARFIELD.” 


When the court adjourned in January, 1863, General 
Garfield was ordered to report to Major-General Rosecrans, 
commanding the army of the Cumberland, whose head- 
quarters were then at Murfreesboro, Tennessee. He 
reached the headquarters of General Rosecrans near the 
end of February. He was soon assigned to the position of 
‘‘Chief of Staff” to General Rosecrans, and devoted him- 
self immediately to the reorganization of the army of his 
chief. He saw wherein the organization was defective 
and he strove to make 1t perfect. 

_ It was on February 28, 1863, that he assumed his new — 
duties, and before he left the army, in September follow- 
ing, ‘“‘he had come to have more influence over his com- 
mander than any other man in the army.” Under his di- 
rection a Bureau of Military Information was organized by 
his adjutant, Captain D. G. Swaim. Captain F. H. Mason 
says of this Bureau: ‘‘ By a system of police and secret re- 
ports, very full and trustworthy information was obtained 
of the organization, strength, and position of the enemy’s 
forces,” and he also adds that ‘‘ this bureau was the most 
perfect machine of the kind organized during the war.” 

From January 4th to June 24th the Army of the Cum- 
esas lay at Murfreesboro. The people were beginning 
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to anxiously ask, ‘‘Why does not Rosecrans move his 
army?” The President and War Department demanded 
an advance, and yet the army of Rosecrans remained inac- 
tive. General Garfield was himself anxious for it to move, 
and added his urgency to that of the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the people. But Rosecrans said he was 
not ready, and in that opinion he was supported by his 
leading generals. 

Finally, Rosecrans addressed letters to each of his corps, 
division, and cavalry commanders, asking their answers in 
writing, as to the advisability of a forward movement. 

Seventeen generals answered in writing, and not one 
favored an advance. These letters were all placed in the 
hands of the Chief of Staff. 

As he studied the map of Kentucky and the character 
ot the country in which he was to operate when he planned 
the campaign in the Sandy Valley, so he took the seven- 
teen letters, ‘‘ collated them, summarized their substance, 
and supplemented the whole by a cogent argument sup- 
porting his own opinion.” 

This document has been pronounced ‘‘ the ablest mili- 
tary document submitted by a chief of staff to his superior 
during the war.” 

When his work was finished he submitted it to his com- 
mander, declaring ‘‘that, leaving behind all the troops 
that were necessary to hold the works at Murfreesboro, 
there will be left 65,137 bayonets and sabers to throw 
against Bragg’s 41,680.” 


As reasons for the advance, in his own opinion, he sub- 
mitted the following considerations : 


‘1, Bragg’s army is now weaker than it has been since 
the battle of Stone River, or is likely to be again for the 
present, while our army has reached its maximum strength, 
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and we have no right to expect reinforcements for several 
months, if at all. : 

<©2,. Whatever be the result at Vicksburg, the determin- 
ation of its fate will give large reinforcements to Bragg. 
If Grant is successful his army will require many weeks to 
recover from the shock and strain of his late campaign, 
while Johnston will send back to Bragg a force sufficient 
to insure the safety of 'Tennessee. If Grant fails, the same 
result will mevitably follow, so far as Bragg’s army is con- 
cerned. § 

“3, No man can predict with certainty the result of 
any battle, however great the disparity in numbers. Such 
results are in the hands of God. But, viewing the ques- 
tion in the light of human calculation, I refuse to entertain 
a doubt that this army, which in January last defeated 
Bragg’s superior numbers, can overwhelm his present 
greatly inferior forces. 

“4. The most unfavorable course for us that Bragg 
could take would be to fall back without giving us battle; 
but this would be very disastrous to him. Besides the loss 
of materiel of war and the abandonment of the rich and 
-abundant harvest now nearly ripe in Middle Tennessee, he 
would lose heavily by desertion. It is well known that a 
widespread dissatisfaction exists among his Kentucky and 
Tennessee troops. They are already deserting in large 
numbers. <A retreat would greatly increase both the de- 
sire and the opportunity for desertion, and would very ma- 
terially reduce his physical and moral strength. While it 
would lengthen our communications, 1t would give us pos- 
session of McMinnville, and enable us to threaten Chat- 
tanooga and Hast Tennessee; and it would not be unrea- 
sonable to expect an early occupation of the former place. 

‘5. But the chances are more than even that a sudden 
and rapid movement would compel a general engagement, 
and the defeat of Bragg would be in the highest degree 
disastrous to the rebellion. 

“6. The turbulent aspect of politics in the loyal States 
renders a decisive blow against the enemy at this time of 
the highest importance to the success of the Government . 


x the polls and in the enforcement of the Conscription 
ct. 
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‘7. The Government and the War Department believe 
that this army,ought to move upon the enemy. The army 
desires it, and the country is anxiously hoping for it. 

**8. Our true objective point is the rebel army, whose 
last reserves are substantially in the field; and an effective 
blow will crush the shell, and soon be followed by the col- 
lapse of the rebel government. 

*“9, You have, in my judgment, wisely delayed a gen- 
eral movement hitherto, till your army could be massed 
and your «avalry could be mounted. Your mobile force 
can now be concentrated in twenty-four hours, and your 
cavalry, if not equal in numerical strength to that of the 
enemy, is greatly superior in efficiency. For these reasons 
I believe an immediate advance of all our available forces 
is advisable, and, under the providence of God, will be suc- 
cessful.” 


It was a masterly paper, and its conclusions were irre- 
sistible. 

Probably Major-General T. L. Crittenden, one of the 
three corps commanders, voiced the sentiments of the 
others when he said, as the army began to move: “It is 
understood, sir, by the general officers of this army, that 
this movement is your work. I wish you to understand 
that it is a rash and fatal move, for which you will be held 
responsible.” 

That responsibility was resolutely taken, and, at the end 
of the campaign Garfield said: ‘I had the satisfaction of 
haying these generals acknowledge that they were wrong, 
and that I was right.” 

Then the campaign began in earnest which ended in the 
battle of Chickamauga, where Garfield won the stars of 
the major-general. 

This battle practically closed his military career. The 
general position of the opposing forces in that great battle, 
and the great issues at stake on it, cannot be better given 
than in his own language: 
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‘‘ Rosecrans had crossed the Tennessee, and had success- 
fully manceuvered the enemy out of Chattanooga. The 
greater work remained—to march his own army into that 
place, in the face of Bragg’s army, heavily reinforced and 
ereatly outnumbering his own. 

“The Rossville road—the road to Chattanooga—was the 
great prize to be won or lost at Chickamauga. If the en- 
emy failed to gain it, their campaign would be an unmiti- 
gated disaster; for the gateway of the mountains would be 
irretrievably lost. If our army failed to hold it, not only 
would our campaign be a failure, but almost inevitable de- 
struction awaited the army itself. ‘The first day’s battle 
(September 19th), which lasted far into the night, left us 
in possession of the road; but all knew that next day would 
bring the final decision. Late at night, surrounded by his 
commanders, assembled in the rude cabin known as the 
Widow Glen House, Rosecrans gave his orders for the com- 
ing morning. The substance of his order to Thomas was 
this: ‘ Your line lies across the road to Chattanooga. That 
is the pivot of the battle. Hold it, at all hazards; and 
I will reinforce you, if necessary, with the whole army.’ 

‘During the night the reinforcements of the enemy were 
coming in. . Karly next morning we were attacked along 
the whole line. Thomas commanded the left and center 
of our army. From early morning he withstood the furi- 
ous and repeated attacks of the enemy, who constantly re- 
inforced his assaults on our left. About nocn our whole 
right wing was broken and driven in hopeless confusion 


from the field. Rosecrans was himself swept away in the 
tide of retreat. The forces of Longstreet, which had brok- 
en our right, desisted from the pursuit, and, forming in 
heavy columns, assaulted the right flank of Thomas with 
unexampled fury. Seeing the approaching danger, he 
threw back his exposed flank toward the base of the 
mountain, and met the new peril.” 
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Of the battle itself there have been many accounts, all 
more or less colored according to the position of the writ- 
ers. It is as impossible to describe a great battle as it is 
to paint the sun. There is a glamour about the brilliant 
charge which will not allow of any mere matter-of-fact 
description. 

Whoever has described a thunder-storm, let him make 
the attempt to describe the mighty shock of battle, when 
force meets force directed by the mightiest intelligence. 

In General Garfield’s address he says of Thomas: ‘“‘ See- 
ing the approaching danger, he threw back his exposed flank 
toward the base of the mountain, and met the new peril.” 
This was the turning and vital point of the battle, and in 
telling how he came to see it one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of the war of the Rebellion will be related. It is 
from the pen of ‘‘ Edmund Kirke,” who relates it on the 
testimony mostly of eye-witnesses: 


““It must be borne in mind that the Union army had a 
line of fully four miles, and was operating in a broken 
country, half forest and half cotton-field, from no one 
point of which was it possible to take in the movements of 
the entire forces. Rosecrans had established his head- 
quarters for the day in the rear of his centre and right 
wing, and on one of the foot-hills of Missionary Ridge. 
He was here about noon, surrounded by General Garfield, 
Major McMichael, assistant adjutant-general; Major Bond, 
his senior aid, and half a dozen orderlies, when Captain 
Gaw, of Thomas’s staff, rode up to his headquarters. The 
captain had been sent by Thomas with a message to Gen- 
eral Negley, and had passed the right centre just as Wood 
opened the fatal gap into which Longstreet streamed, 
breaking McCook’s corps into fragments. Reining his 
horse to the right, he had got out of the way of the fugi- 
tives. A moment before, Rosecrans had caught a distant 
sight of some scattering troops straggling over the hills, 
and he called out to Captain Gaw, as he approached, 
‘What troops are those coming down the hill?’ 
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‘e«They are a part of McCleve’s reserves, general—the 
right centre is broken!’ 

‘‘In a moment more the hills were swarming with a dis- 
ordered rabble, and turning to his chief of staff, this gen- 
uine soldier, who had never before lost a battle, cried out, 
his anxiety photographed in his face, ‘ Garfield, what shall 
be done? Garfield, what shall be done?’ 

‘Cool, clear-headed, and intrepid, this glorious man 
and wonderful soldier took in on the instant the whole 
extent of the disaster. It did not stun him, but instinct- 
ively he turned to some one else to show the way out of 
the emergency. 

“‘As quietly as if on dress-parade, Garfield answers, 
‘Send an order to General Mitchell (commanding the cav- 
alry) to fall back on Chattanooga; send another to the offi- 
cer in command at Rossville to withdraw his guards, and 
let the retreating troops pass; and send Captain Gaw to 
General Thomas, asking him to take command of all the 
forces, fall back on Rossville, and, with McCook and Crit- 
tenden, make a stand there, and hold the enemy in check 
until you can reorganize the broken divisions.’ 

‘Couriers are quickly despatched with the several mes- 
sages, and Captain Gaw has set out, when Rosecrans calls 
him back, and directs him to show them the shortest route 
to the Chattanooga Valley Road. They set out, through 
a trackless forest of cedar-brake and bramble, in the direc- 
tion of Nickajack Trace. Now and then the com- 
manding general halts, turns his head to listen, and says, 
‘Thomas is still intact;’ then moves on in mournful 
silence. They come to the Dry Valley Road, and find it 
crowded: with a tangled mass of horses, wagons, and sol- 
diers moving briskly, but without the energy of a stam- 
pede. As they pass this disorganized mass, the general’s 
face reflects the humiliation he feels: Then they leave 
the highway, and go on again over a rugged, trackless 
waste. At last they reach the Chattanooga Road, three 
miles by direct route from Thomas, and four from Chat- 
tanooga. Here they halt; and now occurs one of those 
ludicrous incidents which occasionally break the monot- 
ony of the severest battles. The Government has sent 
out a commissioner to look into the state of the army—an 
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honorable senator, whose reputation fills the country. H-~ 
approaches them now on horseback, through the open field 
at the south. His horse is at full spéed, and he is hat- 
less, his clothing torn and begrimed with dirt, his hands 
brier-scratched and bleeding, his hair literally on end, and 
his face the very image of despair. Rosecrans salutes him: 
but passing the general without recognition, he rides up 
to one of the orderlies, and says, ‘Sir, have you any to- 
bacco about you?’ The soldier takes out a package 
wrapped in tin-foil, and the senator says, hurriedly and 
emphatically, ‘T will give you five dollars for this tobacco, 
sir.’ The orderly declines the money, but tells him to 
keep the tobacco; and then he turns to the commanding 
general, and, with a wild and vacant look, says, ‘Your 
army has all gone to h—l, sir! Where is Nickajack Gap? 
I am bound for Bridgeport.’ Then, without waiting for 
an answer, he turns, put spurs to his horse, and gallops 
down the road northward. The next heard of him he was 
seated, canted back in his chair, and with his boots on the 
top of his desk, in the Senate-chamber at Washington. 

‘* Thomas is only three miles away, but the noise of his 
fire is broken by the intervening hills and timber. They 
are in doubt, from the indistinct sounds, whether he is 
holding his ground, or is falling back, already broken. 
Rosecrans and Garfield dismount from their horses, and, 
laying their ears to the ground, listen long and intently. 

‘‘Rosecrans is the first to speak. ‘It is a scattering 
fire,’ he says. ‘He is broken!’ 

““*No, General,’ says Garfield. ‘He is holding his 
ground. ‘They are regular discharges.’ 

“They lsten again, and in a few moments Rosecrans 
exclaims, ‘ You are mistaken, Garfield! He is giving way. 
We must hurry back, and hold Chattanooga.’ 

‘The chief of staff knows he is right, but argument is 
useless. He simply says, ‘ Well, General, if you think you 
must go back, let me go on to Thomas.’ 

«Rosecrans hesitates, then says, ‘As you will, General; ’ 
and then, reaching Garfield his hand, he adds, while his 
face shows his emotion, ‘We may not meet again; good- 
bye; God bless you!’ Though one of the bravest men and 
ablest soldiers that ever lived, Rosecrans has a heart as 
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tender and gentle as a woman’s. He thinks Garfield is 
going to well-nigh certain death, and he loves him as 
David loved Jonathan. Again he wrings his hand, and 
then they part—Rosecrans to the rear, to rally his broken 
troops, Garfield to a perilous ride in pursuit of ‘Thomas. 

«“Captain Gaw goes with Garfield to guide the way, and 
two of the orderlies. They make a wide detour to avoid 
the Confederates, and, by the route they take, it is eight 
miles of tangled "forest and open road before they get to 
Thomas, and at any turn they may come upon the enemy. 
They set out in a straight line for Rossville. Striking into 
a dark, pathless wood, a tangled undergrowth of inter- 
twisted bush and brier, for two miles they skirt the low 
bottom-lands of the Chattanooga Valley. 

““Near the middle of the valley, on the banks of Chat- 
tanooga Creek, at an opening among the trees, they come 
suddenly upon a small-pox hospital—an abandoned relic of 
the enemy. It contains a large number of loathsome, half- 
starved wretches, blacks and whites in about equal num- 
bers. Heedless of’ its noxious vapors, Garfield leads the 
way through the midst of this pestilential field, and halts 
a moment to express a painful sympathy with its wretched 
tenants; but time is precious, and on they go again, 
thr ough the cedar-brakes, over rough and stony fields, and 
up the northerly slopes of Missionary Ridge, to the Dry 
Valley Road. 

“Thence their way is clear to Rossville. At Rossville - 
they take the Lafayette Road, guiding their way by the 
sound of the firing, and moving cautiously, for they are now 
nearing the battle-field. The road here is scarcely more 
than a lane, fianked on one side by a thick wood, and on 
the other by an open cotton-field. No troops are in sight, 
and on they gallop at arapid pace; and they have left Ross- 
ville a thousand yards behind, when suddenly, from along 
the left of the road, a volley of a thousand minie-balls falls 
among them, thick as hail, wounding one horse, killing 
another, and stretching the two orderlies on the ground 
lifeless. They have ridden into an ambuscade of a large 
body of Longstreet’s skirmishers and sharp-shooters, who, 
entering the fatal gap in the right centre, have pressed 
thus far upon the flank of Thomas. 
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‘‘Garfield is mounted on a magnificent horse, that 
knows his rider’s bridle-hand as well as he knows the route 
to his fodder. Putting spurs to his side, he leaps the 
fence into the cotton-field. The opposite fence is lined 
with gray blouses, and a single glance tells him they are 
loading for another volley. He has been in tight places 
before, but this is the tightest. Putting his lips firmly 
together, he says to himself, ‘Nowis your time; be a man, 
Jim Garfield!’ He speaks ‘to his horse, and lays his left 
hand gently on the rein of the animal. The trained beast 
vields kindly to his touch, and, putting the rowels into 
his side, Garfield takes a zigzag course across the cotton- 
field. It is his only chance; he must tack from side to 
side, for he is a dead man if they get a steady aim upon 
him. 

‘‘He is riding up an inclined plane of about four hun- 
dred yards, and if he can pass the crest, he is in safety. 
But the gray fellows can load and fire twice before he 
reaches the summit, and his death is a thing certain, un- 
less Providence has more work for him to do on this foot- 
stool. Up the hill he goes, tacking, when another volley 
bellows from out the timber. His horse is struck—a flesh 
wound—but the noble animal only leaps forward the faster. 
Scattering bullets whiz by his head, but he is within a few 
feet of the summit. Another volley echoes along the 
hill when he is half over the crest, but in a moment more 
he is in safety. As he tears down the slope, a small body 
of mounted blue-coats gallop forward to meet him. At 
their head is General Dan McCook, his face anxious and 
pallid. ‘My God, Garfield ’ he cries, ‘I thought you 
were killed, certain. How you have escaped is a miracle.” 
It was not long before this brave man was himself stretched 
upon such another shot-swept field at Knoxville. Captain 
Gaw has had his horse shot under him at the first fire, 
and is considerably hurt by the fall; but somehow he has 
managed to dodge the bullets, and crawl over the crest to 
the side of McCook and Garfield. McCook gives him an- 
other horse, and they start again for the headquarters of 
Thomas. 

Garfield’s horse has been struck twice, but he is good yet 
for a score of miles, and, at a break-neck pace, they go for- , 
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ward through plowed fields and tangled forests, and over 
broken and rocky hills, for four weary miles, till they climb 
a wooded crest, and are within sight of Thomas. In a 
sheht depression of the ground, with a group of officers 
about him, he stands in “the open field, while over him 
sweeps the storm of shotted fire that falls in thick rain on 
the high foot-hill which Garfield is crossing. Shot and 
shell and canister plow up the ground all about Garfield; 
but in the midst of it he halts, and, with uplifted right 
arm, and eyes full of tears, he shouts, as he catches sight 
of Thomas, ‘There he is! God bless the old hero! he 
has saved the army.’ 

‘For a moment only he halts, then he plunges down the 
hill through the fiery storm, and in five minutes is by the 
side of Thomas.’ He has come out unscathed from the 
hurricane of death, for God’s good angels have warded off 
the bullets; but his noble horse staggers a step or two, and 
then falls dead at the feet of Thomas. 

“The meeting of the two men I shall not attempt to 
describe, for it was too pathetic for description. In hur- 
ried, broken sentences, Garfield tells Thomas that he is out- 
flanked, and that at least seventy thousand men are closing 
down upon his right wing to crush his twenty-five thousand 
into fragments. He must withdraw his right wing and 
form line again upon the crested horseshoe which is before 
them at the base of the mountain. Quick the orders are 
given, and quick the movement is executed, yet not a mo- 
ment too soon; for yonder, from behind a clump of woods, 
emerges the head of Longstreet’s bristling columns. But 
Thomas’s men are few, and his line falls short by three 
hundred feet of the spur of the mountain. Longstreet sees 
this gap, heads his column for it, and in a moment more 
will have struck Thomas on flank and rear fatally. 

‘“ At this critical moment a heavy column is seen on the 
hill down which Garfield has just ridden, and in another 
moment a horseman, his steed covered with foam, is by 
the side of Thomas and Garfield. He is a slightly-formed 
man, a little slab-sided, with dark hair, projecting brows, 
and black, cavernous eyes, from which now a black flame is 
flashing. It is Granger. He points with his sword to the 
men on the hill, and cries, ‘Where will you place us ? 
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Thomas stretches his hand toward the three-hundred-feet 
gap, in the direction of which Longstreet is coming, and 
simply says, ‘There! Back, u; the bullet-swept hill, 
Granger gallops, and in a momcut his thirty-seven hun- 
dred men, led on by Steadman, are rushing down to the 
break in the lines, like a bristling avalanche. They are 
not a moment too soon, for Longctzect’s heavy column is at 
the breach, and—now comes the cullision. It is like two 
immense railway trains meeting in full career—the forward 
columns shivering to atoms, and going down as they come 
together. Steadman’s horse is shot on the full gallop, and 
his rider is hurled fifteen feet forward by the momentum; 
but, turning a complete somerset, he lights on his feet, 
and waves his sword for his me:. to come on as if nothing 
has happened. For forty minutes the onset lasted, and 
then a ghastly breastwork of three thousand mingled blue- 
coats and gray fills the narrow gap, but the Army of the 
Cumberland is saved from destruction. 

‘‘And this is the result of Garfield’s zigzag ride over that 
bullet-swept cotton-field. It gave Thomas the informa- 
tion which saved the army. 

‘“Now, beaten and baffled, Longstreet withdraws his reel- 
ing columns, but along the rest of the line the conflict 
still rages. At its close, bleeding and dying and dead, 
twenty thousand men lie about that smoking horseshoe; 
but then the Confederates are in full retreat, and Garfield, 
shotting a battery of Napoleon guns, gives them a parting 
salutation. 

‘‘Begrimed with smoke and powder, Garfield had been 
everywhere during the battle, animating and encouraging 
the men; but toward the close of the fight, sheltered by a 
dead tree, he sat down cu the ground, and indited a de- 
spatch to Rosecrans, detailing the situation. As he sat 
there, during the heaviest of the firing, a white dove, after 
hovering above his head for a few moments, settled on the 
topmost branch of the tree which sheltered him. It re- 
mained there in all the leaden storm, nor flew away till he 
had finished his writing. ‘It is an omen of peace,’ said 
General Wood, who stood beside him. Garfield said noth- 
ing, but went on with his despatch. Then the dove flew 
awey to the North. Garficld went again into the battle, 
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and the flash of his Napoleon guns was the last light that 
shone upon the bloody field of Chickamauga. I need not 
tell the rest, for it is already history.” 


It is said of the orders that were given on that and the 
previous day, that Garfield wrote them all save one; and a 
commander of artillery, on that awful field, said to the 
writer of this sentence, ‘‘I would not take ten thousand 
dollars in gold for one of those orders which I now have in 
my possession.” General Rosecrans said in his official re- 
port of the battle: ‘‘To Brigadier-General Garfield, Chief 
of Staff, I am especially indebted for the clear and ready 
manner in which he seized the points of action and move- 
ment, and expressed in orders the ideas of the general 
commanding.” 

And a few days later the War Department commissioned 
him a Major-General ‘“‘for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices at. the battle of Chickamauga.” 

The military history of General Garfield now closes, and 
his civic career begins in that forum where ‘‘ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war.” 

Without any effort on his part he had been elected to 
Congress, in the fall of 1862, as the representative from 
the Nineteenth District of Ohio. 

This section of Ohio had been represented in Congress 
for sixty years mainly by two men—Elisha Whittlesey and 
Joshua R. Giddings. Giddings had grown gray and old in 
the service of his constituents. In the great preliminary 
skirmishes and battles over slavery Giddings was ever at 
the front, But the day came when craft and political 
_ demagoguery triumphed for a time, and the old hero was 
left at home, while his place in Washington was occupied 
by one who, as compared to him, was as a pigmy to a Titan. 
In a short time the majority of the district became dissat- 
isfied with their new representative, ard laid their suf- 
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frages again at the feet of their old Congressman. But he 
was old and gray-headed, and already in a comfortable 
office, and he preferred not to trust himself again to the 
chances of popular favor. 

In these circumstances they looked about for some one 
to supercede the present incumbent, and their eyes fell on 
General Garfield. ile was nominated, and without paying 
any attention to the canvass himself, was elected in Octo- 
ber, 1862, by a large majority. Such a nomination, and 
such an election would have been to any one, under the. 
circumstances, a high honor; but to Garfield, who was 
then less than thirty-one years of age, it was a distinguished 
tribute. ‘‘It came from those who knew him from the 
beginning;” who knew all his hardships, privations, strug- 
gles, conquests, and characteristics. It was not, however, 
without a struggle that he resigned his place in the army, 
and took his seat on the d5th of December, 1863, in the 
House of Representatives in Washington. At the time he 
entered Congress he was the youngest member in that 
body, as he had been of the Ohio Legislature, and the 
youngest brigadier in the army. In that body he remained 
by successive re-elections until he was electe1 to the Pres- 
idency in 1880. These words of Senator George F. Hoar, 
will fittingly close this chapter: ‘“‘Since the year 1864, 
you cannot think of a question which has been debated in 
Congress, or discussed before the great tribunal of the 
American people, in regard to which you will not find, if 
you wish instruction, the argument on one side stated, in 
almost every instance better than by anybody else, in some 
speech made in the House of Representatives or on the 
hustings by Mr. Garfield.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A CHAPTER THROWN IN. 


In one of the most brilliant of Mr. Garfield’s stump 
speeches, delivered in Cleveland, October 11, 1879, he uses 
these words: ‘‘I will pick up a few straws, here and there, 
over the broad field, and will ask you a few moments to 
look at them.” 

There are some things in a life such as we are describing 
that hardly belong to the average of any life, and appear 
to better advantage by themselves. The ordinary in na- 
ture is not the thunder storm, the tornado, or the comet, 
and when these appear they merit a special description. 

The beginning of public life is not necessarily the begin- 
ning of public service. So far as the public are concerned, 
they had better not be served at all than to receive much 
of what is called public service. A great deal of so-called 
service is only experimentation. No man is competent 
to serve the people until he has served an apprenticeship 
which fits him for the particular calling he may choose to 
follow. 

Garfield’s real public service did not begin until he had 
passed the two first periods of his eventful life. He was 
now thirty-two years of age. The previous years had been 
full of the elements which were essential to the training 
of his great body, mind and heart, and in no sense were 
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they neglected. Tis student habit had given him an am- 
ple fund of widely-distributed knowledge. His experience 
in preaching and other public speaking had given him 
fluency in expressing his thoughts and almost perfect com- 
mand of the resources which he had gathered. To apply 
his acquired knowledge to the questions in hand had 
proven his wisdom and discretion. His strong convic- 
tions, resting on a solid basis of character, were bravely 
uttered, with candor and honesty. ‘‘ He was the most. se- 
rious and the most instructive man on the stump in the 
Republic.” And when he entered Congress. he was well 
prepared to grapple with the phenomenal questions which 
shook the continent as it never was shaken before. 

His strides in his upward career were those of a giant— 
at least they seemed so to those who knew him best. He 
jumped more rounds of the ladder of fame than any other 
American, living or dead. What to others would have 
been a long and toilsome way, to him was only a Sabbath- 
day’s journey. Notice some of these steps in the ascent: 
From the boy to the man; from the student to the princi- 
pal; from the reader of politics to the senator; from the 
colonel to the major-general; from the college lyceum to 
the ‘‘listening senate”; from the lawyer’s study to the 
bar of the supreme court; from the cabin on the farm in 
the wilderness to the nation’s capital and the presidential 
chair. 

Perhaps there is no better place than here to speak of 
his career as a lawyer. While he was at Hiram he began 
the study of the law, and in 1859, to conform to the stat- 
utes of Ohio on that subject, he formally entered his name 
as a student-at-law in the office of Messrs. Williamson and 
Riddle, of Cleveland, and in about two years was admitted 
to the bar of the Supreme Court at Columbus. He doubt- 
less then intended to turn himself to the practice of the 
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law, but he seems scarcely ever to have controlled his own 
destiny. As it finally proved, the practice of the law was 
an exceptional occurrence in his life. It has been said, 
and the statement will bear investigation, that he was the 
only man ever born in America who made his first plea, 
as a lawyer, before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Perhaps no man was better acquainted with Mr. Garfield’s 
career as a lawyer than Hon. A. G. Riddle, in whose office 
he entered himself as a student: Concerning Garfield’s 
law career we are, therefore, largely indebted to Mr. Rid- 
dle for the substance of what follows. His method of 
preparation for the practice of law was as follows: He be- 
gan with Blackstone, reading a chapter, and then, from 
memory, making an abstract of it. Then he would re-read 
the chapter and revise his notes of it. Among the books of 
his course was ‘‘Gould’s Pleading,” in many respects the 
most scientific and complete tréatise of common-law plead- 
ing ever written. ‘The master of it is a good lawyer; and 
Garfield mastered it. His application for admission to 
the bar was made while he was a member of the Ohio 
Senate at Columbus. His application was referred by the 
Supreme Court, then in session, to Hon. Thomas Key, a 
Democrat, and Hon. Richard Harrison, a Republican, both 
able lawyers, and also members of the Senate. They sub- 
jected Mr. Garfield to a just, but thorough and searching 
examination, and in their report to the Court they spoke 
_ of his mastery of the law as unusual and phenomenal. 

His first plea was made before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The history of the case is briefly this: 

‘The case is known in legal history as, ‘In the matter 
of ex-parte L. P. Milligan, W. A. Bowles, and Stephen 
Horsey.’ In the year 1864 these men, who were citizens 
of Indiana, were arrested by order of the Major-General 
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commanding the military district of Indiana, and were 
tried by a military commission at Indianapolis. 

‘‘The charges against them were: 

**1. Conspiracy against the Government of the United 
States. 

«2. Affording aid and comfort to rebels against the 
Government of the United States. 

“3. Inciting insurrection. 

“4, Disloyal practices. 

“*5. Violations against the laws of war.” 


The accused pleaded in defence that the military com- 
mission had no jurisdiction over them; but the Court 
overruled their plea and tried them, found them guilty, 
and they were condemned to death by hanging. This sen- 
tence was commuted by the President to imprisonment for 
life. The prisoners now filed a petition in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for Indiana, praying for release 
at the hands of the Court. The opinions of the judges 
were divided, and the case*was certified to the Supreme 
Court at Washington. ‘The questions so certified were the 
following: 

‘1. On the facts stated in said petition and exhibits, 
ought a writ of habeas corpus to be issued according to the 
prayer of said petition ? 

*©2. On the facts stated in said petition and exhibits, © 
ought the petitioners to be discharged from custody, as in 
said petition prayed ? 

«©3. Whether, upon the facts stated in said petition and 
exhibits, the military commission mentioned therein had 
jurisdiction legally to try and sentence said petitioners in 
manner and form as in said petition and exhibits is stated ?”’ 


The case was argued in March, 1866, by very able coun- 
sel, viz., J. S. Black, J. E. McDonald, D. D. Field, and 
J. A. Garfield, for the petitioners, and Benjamin F. But- 
ter, James Speed, and Henry Stanberry, for the United 
States. 
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Garfield’s position on the case was brought about through 
the invitation. and the influence of his friend, Judge J. 8. 
Black, one of the counsel for the petitioners. The prin- 
ciples involved in the case were such as Mr. Garfield had 
considered two years before, when, with Henry Winter 
Davis, he resisted in the House of Representatives ‘‘an at- 
tempt to extend the power of military commissions over 
civilians interfering in any way with the war. He resisted 
the attempt as un-American and contrary to the old 
English spirit of liberty.” 

On the 6th of March Garfield made his argument before 
the august tribunal, following Judge McDonald, who 
opened the case for the petitioners. It was a splendid 
sight. The young lawyer, not ten days admitted, making 
the first legal plea of his life before the most august tribu- 
nal of justice in the nation, and upon a question involving 
the civil rights and liberties of men for whom he had no 
personal regard, and whom he had never seen; men, too, 
the like of whom, so far as their political sentiments were 
concerned, he had fought with a soldier’s bravery from 
Middle Creek to Chickamauga. 

“‘It was before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the old Court of Marshall, Chief Justice by Washington’s | 
appointment, where Jay and Ellsworth had presided, and 
where another Washington, and Story, Thompson and 
Baldwin once sat. Where Emmet and Du Ponceau, Web- 
ster and Pinckney, and Wirt, and Johnson, and Black, 
and Evarts, and half a hundred other great advocates, 
had been heard, and had left the traditions of their fame. 
This was the Court, sitting in the old Senate chamber of 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Ewing, Seward, Chase and Sum- 
ner, in which he first appeared.” It was a great case. Mis- 
guided men, caught in the great whirlpool of the rebell- 
ion, which drew in a hemisphere, were in the grasp of 
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relentless power, which had itself in a way become revolu- 
tionary, In its war to save from greater revolution. To 
defend such men, at such a time, and under such circum- 
stances, required more courage than to charge with point- 
ed steel upon the field of battle. His act never was par- 
alleled in the history of American jurisprudence, unless 
by John Adams, in his defense of the British soldiers for 
the Boston massacre, in the old revolutionary time. 

In the opening of his speech Mr. Garfield presented the 
facts in regard to the arrest of Lambdin P. Milligan, Wm. 
A. Bowles and Stephen Horsey; the charges made against 
them; and the result of their trial before a military com- 
mission. ‘he death penalty had been pronounced upon 
them; but the President of the United States had com- 
muted their sentence to imprisonment for life. 

He stated the ground on which the case had been cer- 
tified to the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
then said: ‘‘I desire to say, at the outset, that the ques- 
tions now before this Court have relation only to constitu- 
tional law, and neither involve the guilt or innocence of _ 
the relators, nor the motives and patriotism of the officers 
who tried and sentenced them. I trust I need not say, in 
this presence, that, in my estimation, nothing in the cal- 
endar of infamy can be more abhorrent than the crimes 
with which these relators were charged; nothing that more 
fully deserves the swift vengeance of the law, and the ex- 
ecration of mankind. But the questions before your Hon- 
ors are not personal. ‘They reach those deep foundations 
of law on which the Republic is built; and in their proper 
settlement are involved the highest interests of every citi- 
zen.” 

Upon the determination of the question, ‘‘ HAD THE 
MILITARY , COMMISSION JURISDICTION LEGALLY TO TRY 
AND SENTENCE THE PETITIONERS ?” the whole cause rest- 
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ed. If the commission had such jurisdiction, the peti- 
tioners are legally imprisoned, and should not be discharged 
from custody; nor should a writ of habeas corpus be issued 
in answer to their prayer. If the military commission had 
not jurisdiction, the trial was void, the sentence illegal, 
and should not be further executed.” 

Mr. Garfield then said: ‘‘I affirm that every citizen of 
the United States is under the dominion of law; that 
whether he be a civilian, a soldier, or a sailor, the Consti- 
tution provides for him a tribunal before which he may be 
protected if innocent, and punished if guilty of crime.” 

This proposition he defended and enforced by an appeal 
to the Constitution of the United States; by a clear state- 
ment of the boundaries of the military department; and 
illustrated his position by reference to ‘‘ precedents from 
English and American practice.” 

Concluding on this point, Mr. Garfield said : 


“‘T hold it, therefore, established, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States may inquire into the question 
of jurisdiction of a military court; may take cognizance of 
extraordinary punishment inflicted by such a court, not 
warranted by law, and may issue writs of prohibition, or 
give such other redress as the case may require. It is also 
clear that the Constitution and laws of the United States 
have carefully provided for the protection of individual 
liberty, and the right of accused persons to a speedy trial 
before a tribunal established and regulated by law. 

‘The petitioners must, as I have already shown, be placed 
in one of four categories: First, they were either in the 
naval service; or, second, in the military service; or, third, 
belonged to the militia, and were called out to serve, by or- 
der of the President, in the National militia; or, if neither 
of these three, nor so connected with them as to be placed 
by law under the naval or military jurisdiction, then they 
were simply civilians, and subject exclusively to the juris- 
diction of the civil courts. It is set forth in the petition, 
and not denied by the opposing counsel, that they were 
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in neither of the first three classes, nor connected with 
them. They must, therefore, belong to the fourth class, 
unless a fifth should be added, as the learned counsel on 
the other side have suggested, and it be declared that they 
were prisoners of war; but of that I shall speak hereafter. 

‘Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the learned counsel should go beyond the Constitution, ~ 
beyond the civil, the naval, and even the military law, to 
find a basis on which they may rest the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal before which the petitioners were tried. They 
tell us frankly that they do not find its jurisdiction either 
in the civil or military laws of the land. 

‘“The Honorable Attorney-General and his distinguished 
colleague (Gen. Butler) declare in their printed brief, pp. 
4 and 5, that— 

“J, ‘A military commission derives its power and au- 
thority wholly from martial law; and by that law, and by 
military authority only are its proceedings to be judged or 
reviewed;’ that— 

‘TI. ‘Martial law is the will of the commanding officer 
of an armed force, or of a geographical military depart- 
ment expressed in time of war, within the limits of his 
military jurisdiction, as necessity demands and prudence 
dictates, restrained or enlarged by the orders of his mili- 
tary chief or supreme executive ruler,’ and that ‘ the offi- 
cer executing martial law is at the same time supreme 
legislator, supreme judge, and supreme executive.’ 

‘To give any color of plausibility to this novel proposi- 
tion, they were compelled not only to ignore the Consti- 
tution, but to declare it suspended; its voice drowned in 
the thunders of war. Accordingly, with consistent bold- 
ness, they declare (Brief, p. 13) that the third, fourth and 
fifth articles of amendments ‘are all peace provisions of 
the Constitution, and like all other conventional and legis- 
lative laws and enactments are silent ¢nter arma, when 
salus popult suprema est lex.’ Applying these doctrines to 
this cause, they hold that from the 5th day of October, 
1864, to the 9th of May, 1865, martial law alone existed in 
Indiana; that it silenced not only the civil courts, but all 
the laws of the land, and even the Constitution itself; and 
during that silence the executor .f martial law could lay 
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his hand upon every citizen, could not only suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, but could create a court which should 
have the exclusive jurisdiction over the citizen to try him, 
sentence him, and put him to death. 

‘“We have already seen that the Congress of the United 
States raises and supports armies, provides and maintains 
navies, and makes the rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of both; but it would appear from the teachings 
of the learned counsel on the other side, that when Con- 
gress has done all these things—when, in the name of 
the Republic, and in order to put down rebellion and re- 
store the supremacy of law, it has created the grandest 
army that ever fought—the power thus created rises above 
its source and destroys both creator and law. 

‘“They would have us believe that the government of 
the United States has evoked a spirit which it cannot lay 
—has called into being a power which at once destroyed 
and superseded its author, and rode, in uncontrolled tri- 
umph, over citizen and court, Congress and Constitution. 

‘All this mockery is uttered before this august Court, 
whose every member is sworn to administer the law in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution ! 

‘‘This monstrous assumption I shall now proceed to ex- 
amine.” 


The definition of ‘‘ martial law” which followed was full 
and complete. Speaking of the precedents in English and 
American. history which he had cited in support of his 
proposition, he said: 


““They all teach the same lesson. They enable us to 
trace from its far-off sources the progress and development 
of Anglo-Saxon liberty; its innumerable conflicts with irre- 
sponsible power; its victories, dearly bought, but always 
won—victories which have crowned with immortal honors 
the institutions of England, and left their indelible im- 
press upon the Anglo-Saxon mind. These principles our 
fathers brought with them to the new world, and guarded 
with sleepless vigilance and religious devotion. In its 
darkest hour of trial, during the late rebellion, the Repub- 
lic did not forget them. So completely have they been 
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impressed on the minds of American lawyers; so thor- 
oughly have they been ingrained into the very fibre of 
American character, that, notwithstanding the citizens of 
eleven States went off into wild rebellion, broke their 
oaths of allegiance to the Constitution, and levied war 
against their country; yet,with all their crimes upon them, 
there was still in the minds of those men, during all the 
struggle, so deep and enduring an impression on this great 
subject, that even during their rebellion, the courts of the 
Southern States adjudicated causes like the one now be- 
fore you, in favor of the civil law and against courts-mar- 
tial established under military authority for the trial of 
citizens.” 


In an argument of simple, compact force, vigor and 
strength, he extinguished every shadow of law, precedent, 
and reason supporting the proposition contended for by 
the government, in regard to martial law, and upon this 
point concluded with these words: 


‘“The spirit of liberty and law is well embodied in this 
one sentence of Delolime (Vol. L., p. 455): ‘The arbitrary 
discretion of any man is the law of tyrants—it is always 
unknown, it is different in different men, it is casual, and 
depends upon constitution, temper and passion; in the best 
it is oftentimes caprice, in the worst, it is every vice, folly, 
and passion to which human nature is lable.’ 

‘And yet, if this military commission could legally try 
these petitioners, its authority rested only upon the will 
of asingle man. If it had the right to try these petition- 
ers, it had the right to try any civilian in the United 
States; it had the right to try your Honors, for you are 
civilians. The learned gentlemen tell us that necessity 
justifies martial law. But what is the nature of that nec- 
essity. If, at this moment, Lee, with his rebel army at 
one end of Pennsylvania avenue, and Grant, with the army 
of the Union at the other, with hostile banners and roar- 
ing guns, were approaching this Capitol, the sacred seat of 
justice and law, I have no doubt they would expel your 
Honors from the bench, and the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives from their halls. The jurisdiction of battle 
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would supersede the jurisdiction of law. This Court would 
be silenced by the thunders of war. 

“Tf an earthquake should shake the city of Washington 
and tumble this Capitol in ruins about us, it would drive 
your Honors from the bench, and for the time, volcanic 
law would supersede the Constitution. 

“Tf the supreme court of Herculaneum or Pompeii had 
been in session when the fiery ruin overwhelmed thosé 
cities, its authority would have been suddenly usurped 
and overthrown, but I question the propriety of calling 
that daw, which, in its very nature, is a destruction or sus- 
pension of all law. 

‘‘From this review of the history and character of mar- 
tial law I am warranted by the uniform precedents of En- 
glish law for many centuries; by the uniform practice of 
our fathers during the colonial and revolutionary periods; 
by the unanimous decision of our courts, and by the teach- 
ings of our statesmen, to conclude— 

‘1. That the Executive has no authority to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus, or to declare or administer mar- 
tial law; much less has any military subordinate of the 
Executive such authority; but these high functions belong 
exclusively to the supreme legislative authority of the na- 
tion. 

«2. That if, in the presence of great and sudden dan- 
ger, and under the pressure of overwhelming necessity, 
the chief Executive should, without legislative warrant, 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus or declare martial law, 
he must not look to the courts for justification, but to the 
legislature for indemnification. 

“©3. That no such necessity can be pleaded to justify 
the trial of a civilian by a military tribunal when the 
legally authorized civil courts are open and unobstructed.” 


Then he opened out, explained and enforced the reasons 
for the war legislation of Congress, showing that military 


commissions found no resting-place or support in them, 
and finally closed his great argument with these beautiful 
and impressive words: 


«Your decision will mark an era in American history. 
The just and final settlement of this question will take a 
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high place among the great achievements which have im- 
mortalized this decade. It will establish forever this truth, 
of inestimable value to us and to mankind, that a republic 
can wield the vast enginery of war without breaking down 
the safeguards of liberty; can suppress insurrection, and 
put down rebellion, however formidable, without destroy- 
ing the bulwarks of law; can, by the might of its armed 
millions, preserve and defend both nationality and liberty. 

‘* Victories on the field were of priceless value, for they 
plucked the life of the Republic out of the hands of its en- 
emies, but 

.* Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war;” 


and if the protection of law shall, by your decision, be 
extended over every acre of our peaceful territory, you 
will have rendered the great decision of the century. 
‘“When Pericles had made Greece immortal in arts and 
arms, in liberty and law, he invoked the genius of Phidias to 
devise a monument which should symbolize the beauty and 
glory of Athens. The artist selected for his theme the © 
tutelar divinity of Athens, the Jove-born goddess, protect- 
ress of arts and arms, of industry and law, who typified 
the Greek conception of composed, majestic, unrelenting 
force. He erected on the heights of the Acropolis a colossal 
statue of Minerva, armed with spear and helmet, which 
towered in awful majesty above the surrounding temples 
of the gods. Sailors on far-off ships beheld the crest and 
spear of the goddess and bowed with reverent awe. To 
every Greek she was the symbol of power and glory. But 
the Acropolis, with its temples and statues is now a heap 
of ruins. The visible gods have vanished in the clearer 
light of modern civilization. We cannot restore the de- 
cayed emblems of ancient Greece, but it is in your power, 
O Judges, to erect in this citadel of our liberties a monu- 
ment more lasting than brass; invisible indeed to the eye 
of flesh, but visible to the eye of the spirit as the awful 
form and figure of Justice, crowning and adorning the Re- 
public; rising above the storms of political strife, above 
the din of battle, above the earthquake shock of rebellion; 
seen from afar and hailed as protector by the oppressed of 
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all nations; dispensing equal blessings, and covering with 
the protecting shield of law the weakest, the humblest, 
the meanest, and, until declared by solemn law unworthy 
of protection, the guiltiest of its citizens.” 


The argument was delivered in a crowded court room, 
and was pronounced by the ‘‘cool-judging, wise old heads 
of the bar,” as one of the ablest in that forum consecrated 
to logic and to law. The judges complimented him, and 
the court adjudged as follows, Mr. Chief Justice Chase 
announcing the order of the court: 


*‘T, That on the facts as stated in said petition and ex- 
hibits, a writ of habeas corpus ought to be issued according 
to the prayer of said petition. 

‘‘II. That on the facts stated in the said petition and 
exhibits, the said Lambdin P. Milligan ought to be dis- 
charged from custody as in said petition is prayed, and 
according to the act of Congress, passed 8d March, 1863, 
entitled ‘An act relating to habeas corpus, and regulating 
judicial proceedings in certain cases.’ 

*‘TII. That on the facts stated in said petition and ex- 
hibits, the military commission mentioned therein had no 
jurisdiction legally to try and sentence said Lambdin P. 
Milligan in the manner and form as in said petition and 
exhibits are stated. 

“And it is therefore now here ordered and adjudged by 
this court that it be so certified to the said circuit court.” 


This argument placed Mr. Garfield at once in the rank 
of the very able men who appear in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Three years later he was employed as counsel in the 
<‘Alexander Campbell Will Case.” | 

The devisees under the will, retainea Judge J. 8. Black 
and General Garfield. 

It is not intended here to enter into any thorough an- 
alysis of this case. Briefly the case may be stated as fol- 
1ows: Mr. Campbell was married twice and was the father 
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of two sets of children. The children of his first wife 
were daughters, to whom in his life-time he had appor- 
tioned what he deemed their just shares of his property. 
By his will he devise the residue to the children of his 
second wife. The older daughters were dead, leaving 
children and husbands. These husbands repudiated the 
claimed settlement with them, and brought their suit to 
set aside the will for alleged non-sound mind of, the testa- 
tor, and thus to be let in with the younger children to an 
equal share in the residue of the estate. 

They employed eminent counsel, among whom was Ben- 
yamin FF. Stanton, formerly of Ohio. The trial came on 
in a West Virginia court in the spring of 1868, and by ar- 
rangement was left to the decision of the judges. Garfield 
studied the case thoroughly. In the first place he broadly 
mastered the whole body of testamentary law without refer- 
ence to this case, so that no possible thing could spring up 
out of unknown territory to surprise him. Riddle says: 
‘‘He went through the Roman civil law, and then began 
with the older English books; Swinburn, and the cases re- 
ferred to by him, and so down to Jarman, thence to our 
own text writers and cases. Then he turned to the ques- — 
tions involved—testamentary capacity, and mastered the 
cases. Especially he studied the leading New York case 
of Lispinard, where rules were recognized certainly not 
severe in their limits as to capacity. Then came the Par- 
rish case, later, in the same courts, opposing by the sylla- 
bus to overrule the former, and redefining testamentary 
capacity, requiring a higher and broader range of mind, 
and furnishing a new definition, in the opinion of Chief 
Justice Davies. This, with the dissenting opinions of 
Gould and others, he carefully studied and was ready for 
the trial.” 

Great interest was manifested in the case, and during 
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the ten days occupied in the trial the court-house was 
crowded. On the third day Judge Black returned home, 
leaving Garfield without help, ‘‘save the aid of a juror 
who had looked up the witnesses.” 

The case against the will was strong. Stanton’s closing 
argument against the will was strong, logical, and master- 
ful. He spoke for six hours, and at the end of his speech 
he left, as it appeared ‘‘ not a shred of a case for the will.” 

What follows will show the value of the careful study of 
the whole ground, ‘‘so that no possible thing can anywhere 
spring up, out of unknown territory to surprise him.” 
Garfield’s study of the case was made nearly two years be- 
fore the case was actually tried. The notes which he had 
made were carefully laid away, but when he came to attend 
the trial he found that by mistake they were left behind. 
Stanton had made good use of Judge Davies’ ruling in the 
Parrish case, and when he had finished his speech it seemed 
useless to contend any further. But Garfield remembered 
that there was somewhere a charm which rendered the 
Parrish case and Judge Davies harmless to his case; that 
the Alice Lispinard case was the rule after all. The sylla- 
bus of the Parrish case stated that the Lispinard case was 
overruled, and so Judge Davies declared.” Late at night 
he sat down and turned the case through. ‘‘ Toward morn- 
ing his waiting, watchful friend saw him throw up his 
hands, breathe an exclamation of relief, close the book 
with a resounding clap, and he went to bed.” 

In the morning he met his clients with hopeful words, 
but the effect of the speech of the day before was plainly 
visible on them. His fame as an orator had long before 
reached Bethany, and there was the utmost anxiety to hear 
him. The students from the college were there, and men 
from a distance were there. 

Mr. Riddle says: ‘Mr. Garfield began what was justly 
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regarded a very powerful speech, by restating in the clear 
and forceful way for which he is famous, the proposition 
and case of Mr. Stanton, and asked that gentleman if he 
had stated them fairly. Mr. Stanton arose and declared 
that they were stated with surpassing force and clearness, 
and beyond his own power of stating them himself, and he 
sat down with a taunting commendation of it, to the teeth 
of his ‘congressional friend.’ Garfield resuming, said to 
the court: ‘If at the end of fifteen minutes I do not con- 
vince the court that the plaintiff’s case has no resting place 
in the law, I will retire from it.’ He then turned to the 
leading dissenting opinion of the Parrish case, and read 
passages showing that the dissenting judges and the whole 
court united with Davies in the judgment pronounced, not 
because the court adopted his new rule, but because the 
facts under the rule of the Lispinard case showed that Par- 
rish was incompetent to make a will. This was a reaffirm- 
ance of the Lispinard case, a repudiation of Judge Davies’ 
new rule, and the destruction of the legal grounds on, 
which Mr. Stanton had rested his case. 

“The court examined the book, as did opposing counsel, 
when Mr. Garfield was directed to proceed with his argu- 
ment. Of course he had now to show that, under the rule 
of the Lispinard case, Mr. Campbell was competent to 
make a will. The instrument was in Mr. Campbell’s own 
hand. It recited the alleged settlement with the elder 
children, which the husbands denied. Other curious tes- 
timony came in to sustain the will, all of which was used 
with ingenious effect. The speech placed the case beyond 
reply. The court sustained the will and the case was 
ended.” 

A student at Bethany who was present on that memor- 
able occasion writes concerning the trial and Mr. Garfield’s 
part in it, and of his feelings in regard to it, as follows: 
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‘‘T heard him: speak for seven hours at that trial. It 
was a masterly effort. The rhetoric of it was peculiarly 
and strangely fascinating. He said to me that it was one 
of the most difficult trials of his hfe, to rightly define his 
duty in the case; what he owed to his clients, to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Campbell, and to the questions of justice, 
equity and law in the case. He was anxious to know the 
impression on the students of the college on account of his 
severe criticism of the course of some of the principal wit- 
nesses on the other side. After the trial was over he took 
me to one side and asked me if I thought he had said any- 
thing about Mr. Pendleton which he should not have said 
under the circumstances, and expressed the desire that | 
would indicate the peculiar delicacy of his situation to a 
dear friend of his, whose mind might be biased against him 
because of the part he had taken. 

‘“Some of the imagery of the speech alluded to I shall 
always remember: ‘Testamentary capacity and undue in- 
fluence are the two great head-lights that will conduct us 
over the troubled waters into which the gentlemen have 
led us.’ 

‘He alluded to the hallucinations of Drs. Johnson and 
Pascal as illustrations of men of sound minds abundantl 
able to make wills. Much has been said about the hallu- 
cination about the Holy Land which Mr. Campbell had. 
I always thought there was a strange kind of destiny pre- 
siding over him. ‘Things continually occurred which were 
unusual to other mortals. 

‘‘ During that time Mr. Garfield told me that they sus- 
pected that some parties had been trying to badger Mr. 
Campbeli and cause him to make a different disposition of 
his estate than he had intended to, but they could not 
make the thing appear in evidence. So one evening, as 
he returned to Bethany after the day’s work at Wellsburg 
(where the trial was held) he said that Virginia (Mrs. ' 
Thompson) asked him to walk out into the garden, and as 
they did so, she took out of her pocket a paper, without 
date, in her father’s writing, addressed to the very persons 
suspected, which abundantly substantiated the point they 
desired. He said that in a fit of despondency that day she 
went up into the attic and got to rummaging around 
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among the old rubbish there, and thrusting her hand down 
into an old barrel, pulled out this most important docu- 
ment, the value of which she did not know. 


<¢*¢ Why,’ said he, ‘you don’t know what you have 
done! She looked frightened, and began to grow pale. 
He said, ‘ You have saved your father’s will. This is the 
very paper we have wanted, and is the most important 
document yet educed.’ 


‘‘This illustrates the good luck, or happy turn of cir- 
cumstances which seemed to favor him in every necessity. 
As he said at another time, ‘ With me it is the unexpected 
that always happens.’ 


“¢You know he did not believe in luck, and yet if there 
ever was any such thing, I think he must have been a 
creature of luck, or fate, or fortune, or whatever you may 
wish to call it.” 

Perhaps there is no better place to introduce some mis- 
cellaneous matters than here. 

Mr. Garfield’s views of life, private and public, were 
very clear and distinct. He realized that no man, in any 
profession, can succeed by simply feeling of his muscles, or 
Act Re his great intellect, or by simply saying, ‘‘I am a 
genius.” 

The royal road to success was not in nek but in dili- 
gence and great labor; for ‘“‘things don’t turn up in this 
world until comets turns them up.” With him “the 
power to do hard work, if it is not talent, is the best pos- 
sible substitute for it.” 

In a letter to an old pupil and friend he says: ‘‘I am 
glad to hear of your Own increasing influence and useful- 
ness. You are solving the problem of success in the only 
honorable way of solving it—by earnest and continuous 
work. Whatever I have achieved in this life has been, in 
a large measure, due to that cause.” 

In his general views of life he says: ‘‘I would rather be 
beaten in Right than succeed in Wrong.” ‘‘There are 
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some things I am afraid to do: Iam afraid to do a mean 
thing.” 

JT must do something to keep my thoughts fresh and 

growing. I dread nothing so much as falling into a rut, 

and feeling myself becoming a fossil.” 

‘There is much in life to make one feel sad and dis- 
heartened: but whether we maintain a cheerful spirit or 
not, depends largely on the way in which we view the 
events and outcomes of life. I think the main point of 
safety is to look upon life with a view of doing as much 
good to others as possible, and, as far as possible, to strip 
ourselves of what the French call egoism.” 

“Tt may be well to smile in the face of danger, but it is 
neither well nor wise to let danger approach unchalleged 
and unannounced.” 

“Christianity bids us seek, in communion with our 
brethren of every race and clime, the blessings they can 
afford us, and to bestow, in return, upon them, those with 
which our new continent is destined to fill the world.” 

“This public life is a weary, wearing one, that leaves 
one but little time for that quiet reflection which is so 
necessary to keep up a growth and vigor of Christian char- — 
acter. But I hope I have lost none of my desire to be a 
true man, and keep ever before me the character of the 
great Nazarene.” 

‘‘T would rather be defeated than make capital out of 
my religion.” 

Of success in life, and how to reach it, he says: ‘‘ Luck 
is an ignis fatuus. You may follow it to ruin; but never 
to success;” and ‘‘the men who succeed best in public life 
are those who take the risk of standing by their own con- 
victions.” 

‘In order to have any success in life, or any worthy 
[eae you must resolve to carry into your work a fulness 
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of knowledge—not merely a sufficiency, but more than a 
sufficiency.” 

*“'To a young man who has in himself the magnificent 
possibilities of life, it is not fitting that he should be per- 
manently commanded; he should be a commander. You 
must not continue to be the employed. You must be an 
employer! You must be promoted from the ranks to a 
command. There is something, young man, which you 
can command—go ,and find it, and command it. Do not, 
I beseech you,be content to enter upon any business which 
does not require and compel constant intellectual growth.” 

Speaking of literature, he says: ‘‘ He who would under- 
stand the real spirit of literature should not select authors 
of any one period alone, but rather go to the fountain-head 
and trace the little rill as it courses along down the ages, 
broadening and deepening into the great ocean of thought 
which the men of the present are exploring.” 

‘The true literary man is no mere gleaner, following in 
the rear, and gathering up the fragments of the world’s 
thought; but he goes down deep into,the heart of human- 
ity, watches its throbbings, analyzes the forces at work 
there; traces out, with prophetic foresight, their tenden- 
cies, and thus, standing out far beyond his age, holds up 
the picture of what it is and is to be.” 

Not every one can read books as Garfield read them; he 
‘‘devoured them with the divine hunger of genius.” 

Of commerce and industry he says: ‘‘ Wherever a ship 
plows the sea, or a plow furrows the field; wherever a 
mine yields its treasure; wherever a ship or a railroad train 
carries freight to market; wherever the smoke of the fur- 
nace rises, or the clang of the loom resounds; even in the 
lonely garret where the seamstress plies her busy needle— 
there is industry.” ‘‘ Commerce links all mankind in one 
common brotherhood of mutual dependence and interests, 
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and thus creates that unity of our race which makes the 
resources of all the property of each and every member.” 
In an address on statistics, he said: 


““The word ‘statistics’ itself did not exist until 1749, 
whence we date the beginning of a new science, on which 
modern legislation must be based in order to be permanent. 
The treatise of Achenwall, the German philosopher who 
originated the word, laid the foundation of many of the 
greatest reforms in modern legislation.” 


“Statistics are State facts, facts for the consideration of 
statesmen, such as they may not neglect with safety.” 


‘‘Without the aid of statistics that most masterly chap- 
ter of human history, the third of Macaulay’s first volume, 
could never have been written.” 


Of history he utters these eloquent words: 


‘<The world’s history is a divine poem, of which the his- 
tory of every nation is a canto, and every man a word. Its 
strains have been pealing along down the centuries, and 
though there have been mingled the discords of warring 
cannon and dying men, yet to the Christian philosopher 
and historian—the humble listener—there has been a di- 
vine melody running through the song which speaks of 
hope and halcyon days to come.” 

‘All along the dim centuries are gleaming lamps which 
mind has lighted, and these are revealing to him (the his- 
torian) the path which humanity has trod.” 

“‘The lesson of history is rarely learned by the actors 
themselves, especially when they read it by the fierce and 
dusky light of war, or amid the deeper shadows of those 
sorrows which war brings to both.” 

‘** History is but the unrolled scroll of prophecy;” and 
yet, ‘till recently the historian studied nations in the ag- 
gregate, and gave us only the stories of princes, dynasties, 
sieges, and battles; of the people themselves, the great so-. 
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cial body with life, growth, forces, elements and laws of 
its own—he told us nothing. 

‘“Now statistical inquiry leads him into the hovels, homes, 
workshops, mines, fields, prisons, hospitals, and all places 
where human nature displays its weakness and its strength. 
In these explorations he discovers the seeds of national 
growth and decay, and thus becomes the prophet of his 
generation.” 

Of a nation, and especially our nation, he expresses him- 
self thus: ‘‘The nation has a life of its own as distinctly 
defined as the life of an individual. The signs of its 
growth, and the periods of its development make the 
issues declare themselves; and the man or the political 
party that does not discover them has not learned the 
character of a nation’s hfe.” 

‘‘Methods and details of management are of slight im- 
portance in comparison with the central purpose of the 
nation.” : 

‘Tt is well to know the history of those magnificent na- 
tions whose origin is lost in fable, and whose epitaphs 
were written a thousand years ago; but if we cannot know 
both, it is far better to study the history of our ownena- 
tion, whose origin we can trace to the freest and noblest 
aspirations of the human heart.” 

“The foundation of our strength as a nation springs 
from the private life and the voluntary efforts of forty-five 
millions of people. Each for himself confronts the prob- 
lem of life, and amid its varied conditions develops the 
forces with which God has endowed him. Meantime the 
nation moves on in its great orbit with a life and destiny 
of its own, each year calling to its aid those qualities and 
forces which are needed for its preservation and its glory. 
Now it needs the prudence of the counsellor; now the wis- 
‘dom of the law-giver, and now the shield of the warrior, 
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to cover its heart in battle. And when the hour and the 
man have met, and the needed work has been done, the 
nation crowns her heroes and makes them her own for- 
ever.” 

Here is a spray of eloquence from the ‘‘ Lesson of the 
~ Monument”: 


““What does the monument mean? and what will the 
monument teach ? Let me try and ask you for a moment 
to help me answer what does the monument mean. Oh! 
the monument means a world of memories, a world of 
deeds, and a world of tears, and a world of glories. You 
know, thousands know, what it is to offer up your life to 
the country, and that is no small thing, as every soldier 
knows. Let me put the question to you: For a moment 
suppose your country, in the awfully embodied form of 
majestic law, should stand above you and say, ‘I want 
your life, come up here on the platform and offer it.’ 
How many would walk up before that majestic presence, 
and say, ‘Here I am; take this life, and use it for your 
great needs.’ And yet almost two millions of men made 
that answer, and a monument stands yonder to commemo- 
rate their answer. ‘That is one of its meanings. But, my 
friends, let me try you a little further. To give up life is 
much, for it is to give up wife, and home, and child, and 
ambition. But let me test you this way further. Suppose 
this awfully majestic form should call out to you and say, 
‘I ask you to give up health, and drag yourself, not dead, 
but half alive, through a ‘miserable existence for lon 
years, until you perish and die in your crippled and hope- 
less condition. J ask you to volunteer to do that; and it 
calls for a higher reach of patriotism and self-sacrifice; but 
hundreds of thousands of your soldiers did that. That is 
what the monument means also. But let me ask you to 
go one step further. Suppose your country should say, 
*Come here, on this platform, and in my name, and for 
my sake, consent to be idiots—consent’ that your very 
brains and intellect shall be broken down into hopeless 
idiocy for my sake.’ How many could be found to make 
that venture? And yet there are thousands, and that with 
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their eyes wide open to the horrible consequences, obeyed 
that call. , 

“‘ And let me tell how one hundred thousand of our sol- 
diers were prisoners of war, and to many of them when 
death was stalking near, when famine was climbing up 
into their hearts, and idiocy was threatening all that was 
left of their intellects, the gates of their prison stood open 
every day, if they would quit, desert their flag, and enlist 
under the flag of the enemy; and out of one hundred and 
eighty thousand, not two per cent. ever received the liber- 
ation from death, starvation, and all that might come to 
them; but they took all these horrors, and all these suffer- 
ings, in preference to going back upon the flag of their 
country and the glory of its truth. Great God! was ever 
such measure of patriotism reached by any man on this 
earth before? That is what your monument means. B 
the subtle chemistry that no man knows, all the blood that 
was shed by our brethren—all the lives that were devoted, 
all the grief that was felt—at last crystallized itself into 
granite,—rendered immortal the great truth for which 
they had died, and it stands there to-day, and that is what 
your monument means. 


‘*Now what does it teach? What will it teach? Why, 
I remember the story of one of the old conquerors of 
Greece, who, when he had travelled, in his boyhood, over 
the battlefields where Miltiades had won victories, and set 
up trophies, returning, he said: ‘These trophies of Mil- 
tiades will not let me sleep.” Why, something had taught 
him, from the chiseled stone, a lesson that he could never 
forget; and fellow-citizens, that silent sentinel,that crowned 
granite column, will look down upon the boys that will 
walk these streets for generations to come, and will not 
let them sleep when their country calls them. 


. That is its lesson, and it is the lesson of endurance 
for what we believe, and it is the lesson of. sacrifices for 
what we think—the lesson of heroism for what we mean 
to sustain—and that lesson cannot be lost to a people like 
this. It is not a lesson of revenge, it is not a lesson of 
wrath, it is the grand, sweet, broad lesson of the immor- 
tality of the truth that we hope will soon cover, with 
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the grand Shekinah of Hght and glory, all parts of this 
Republic, from the lakes to the gulf. 

““T once entered a house in old Massachusetts where 
over its door were two crossed swords—one was the sword 
carried by the grandsire of its owner on the field of Bun- 
ker Hill, the other was the sword carried by the English 
erandsire of the wife, on the same field and on the other 
side of the conflict. Under these crossed swords in re- 
stored harmony and domestic peace lived a happy, con- 
tented and free family in the hght of our Republican 
liberties; and I trust the time is not far distant when un- 
der the crossed swords and the locked shields of America, 
North and South, our people will sleep in peace, rise in 
liberty, and live in harmony under our flag of stars.” 


If there ever was a growing scholar in American politics 
Mr. Garfield was that scholar. Charles Sumner was a 
scholar, and in political life too, but he devoted himself 
mainly to his favorite lines of literary pursuits; while Mr. 
Garfield never neglected any political question in order to 
gain time for his studies. He never neglected anything, 
but with relentless determination he commanded some 
time each day which he devoted to literary pursuits. The 
result of this careful division of his time is seen in the 
addresses which he made, which are not political. They 
are good specimens of finished oratory. 

There are two speeches which are worthy of insertion 
here: His remarks on the first anniversary of the death 
of President Lincoln, April 14, 1866; and his address at 
Arlington, May 30, 1868. 

Of the first-named speech it is said that— 

“Without notifying Congress, President Johnson had 
decided to observe the day by closing the Departments, 
and had issued an order to that effect in the morning 
journals. Speaker Colfax heard of this only fifteen min- 
utes before the hour Congress was to assemble, and calling 
at once at Garfield’s committee-room, said to him: ‘I de- 
sire you to move that the House shall adjourn asa mark 
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of respect to our martyred President. I give you just fif- 
teen minutes to prepare some suitable remarks.’ Garfield 
demurred for want of time, but Colfax cleared the room, 
locked the door, and left him to his reflections. In fifteen 
minutes Garfield entered the House, and as soon as the 
last words of the previous day’s proceedings had fallen 
from the lips of the reading clerk, he rose and said: 
““«Mr. Speaker—I move that this House do now ad- 
journ; and upon that motion I desire to say a few words: 
««¢«This day will be sadly memorable so long as this na- 
tion shall endure, which God grant may be till the last 
syllable of recorded time, when the volume of human his- 
tory shall be sealed up and delivered to the omnipotent 
Judge. Jn all future time, on the recurrence of this day, 
I doubt not that the citizens of this Republic will meet in 
solemn assembly to reflect on the life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln, and the awful tragic event of April 14th, 
1865—an event unparalleled in the history of nations. It 
is eminently proper that this House should this day place 
upon its record a memorial of that event. The last five 
years have been marked by wonderful developments of in- 
dividual character. ‘Thousands of our people before un- 
known to fame have taken their places in history crowned 
with immortal honors. In thousands of humble homes 
are dwelling heroes and patriots whose names shall never 
die. But greatest among ail these great developments 
were the character and fame of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
loss the nation still deplores. His character is aptly de- 
scribed in the words of England’s great laureate as he 
traces the step upward of some 
“*Divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began, 
And on a simple village green, 
Who breaks his birth’s invidious bars, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil stars: 
Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne; 
And moving up from high to higher, 
Became on Fortune’s crowning slope, 


The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire,’ 
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‘¢<Such a life and character will be treasured forever as 
the sacred pessession of the American people and of man- 
kind. In the great drama of the Rebellion there were two 
acts. The first was the war, with its battles, its sieges, 
victories and defeats, its sufferings and tears. That act 
was closing one year ago to-night, and just as the curtain 
was rising upon new events, the evil spirit of Rebellion in 
the fury of despair nerved and directed the hand of the 
assassin to strike down the chief character in both acts. 
It was no one man who killed Abraham Lincoln. It was | 
the embodied spirit of treason and slavery, inspired with 
fearful and despairing hate, that struck him down in the 
moment of the nation’s supremest joy. Ah, sir, there are 
times in the history of men and nations when they stand 
so near the veil that separates mortals and immortals, time 
from eternity, and men from their God, that they can al- 
most hear the breathings, and feel the pulsations of the 
heart of the Infinite. Through such a time has this na- 
tion passed. Whentwo hundred and fifty thousand brave 
spirits passed from the field of honor through that thin 
veil to the presence of God, and when at last its parting 
folds admitted the martyred President to the company of 
the dead heroes of the Republic, the nation stood so near 
‘the veil that the whispers of God were heard by the chil- 
dren of men. Awe-stricken by his voice, the American 
people knelt in tearful reverence, and made a solemn cove- 
nant with God and each other that this nation should be» 
saved from its enemies; that all its glories should be re- 
stored, and on the ruins of slavery and treason the temples 
of freedom and justice should be built and stand forever. 
It remains for us, consecrated by that great event, and 
under that covenant with God, to keep the faith, to go 
forward in the great work until it shall be completed. 
Following the lead of that great man, and obeying the 
high behests of God, let us remember 

“« He has sounded forth his trumpet that shall never call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat; 


Be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be jubilant, my feet, 
For God is marching on.’” 


Of the preparation for his address at Arlington it 1s said | 
that he first wrote it as rapidly as he could, then drew his 
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pen through the speech, striking out every alternate line; 
then he finished the sentences, retaining all the thoughts 
as at first expressed with but few more than one-half the 
words of the original draft. He finished it only a short 
time before he left his house for Arlington. 

Without a note or any portion of the manuscript before 
him he made the address, and when he came to revise the 
stenographic report for publication he found but one word 
different from hisown manuscript. This was one illustra- 
tion of his marvelous memory. 

The following is the complete address: 


‘‘Mr. PRESIDENT:—I am oppressed with a sense of the 
impropriety of uttermg words on this occasion. If si- 
lence is ever golden, it must be here, beside the graves of 
fifteen thousand men, whose lives were more significant 
than speech, and whose death was a poem the music of | 
which can never be sung. With words we make promises, 
phght faith, praise virtue. Promises may not be kept; 
phghted faith may be broken; and vaunted virtue be only 
the cunning mask of vice. We do not know one promise 
these men made, one pledge they gave, one word they 
spoke; but we do know they summed up and perfected, by 
one supreme act, the highest virtues of men and citizens. 
For love of country they accepted death; and thus resolved 

_all doubts. and made immortal their patriotism and their 
virtue. 

‘‘For the noblest man that lives there still remains a 
conflict. He must still withstand the assaults of time and 
fortune; must still be assailed with temptations before 
which lofty natures have fallen. But with these, the con- 
flict ended, the victory was won, when death stamped on 
them the great seal of heroic char acter, and closed a record 
which years can never blot. 

““T know of nothing more appropriate on this occasion, . 
than to inquire what brought these men here. What high 
motive led them to condense life into an hour, and to crown 
that hour by joyfully weleoming death ? Let us consider. 

** Hight years ago this was the most unwarlike nation of 
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the earth. For nearly fifty years no spot in any of these 
States had been the scene of battle. Thirty millions of 
people had an army of less than ten thousand men. The 
faith of our people in the stability and permanerice of their 
institutions was like their faith in the eternal course of 
nature. Peace, liberty and personal security were bless- 
ings as common and universal as sunshine and showers and 
fruitful seasons; ard all sprang from a single souree—the 
principle declared in the Pilgrim covenant of 1620—that 
all owed due submission and obedience to the lawfully ex- 
pressed will of the majority. This is not one of the doc- 
trines of our political system—it is the system itself. It is 
our political firmament, in which all other truths are set, 
as stars in heaven. It is the encasing air, the breath of 
the nation’s life. Against this principle the whole weight 
of the rebellion was thrown. Its overthrow would have 
brought such ruin as might follow in the physical universe 
if the power of gravitation were destroyed, and— 


‘Nature’s concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 
And planets, rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid-sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound.’ 


“The nation was summoned to arms by every high mo- 
tive which can inspire men. ‘Two centuries of freedom 
had made its people unfit for despotism. ‘They must save. 
their Government or miserably perish. 

‘‘As a flash of ightning, in a midnight tempest, reveals 
the abysmal horrors of the sea, so did the flash of the first 
gun disclose the awful abyss into which rebellion was ready 
to plunge us. In a moment the fire was lighted in twen- 
ty million hearts. In a moment we were the most war- 
like nation on the earth. -In a moment we were not 
merely a people with an army—we were a people in arms. 
The nation was in column—not all at the front, but all in 
the array. 

‘‘T love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever lost; 
that the characters of men are moulded and inspired by 
what their fathers have done; that, treasured up in Amer- 
ican souls, are all the unconscious influences of the great 
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deeds of the Anglo-Saxon race, from Agincourt to Bunker 
Hill. It was such an influence that led a young Greek, two 
thousand years ago, when musing on the battle of Mara- 
thon, to exclaim, ‘'The trophies of Miltiades will not let 
me sleep.’ Could these men be silent in 1861—these, 
whose ancestors had felt the inspiration of battle on every 
field where civilization had fought in the last thousand 
ears? Read their answer in this green turf. ach for 
himself gathered up the cherished purposes of lfe—its 
aims and ambitions, its dearest affections—and flung all, 
with life itself, into the scale of battle. 

‘‘We began the war for the Union alone; but we had 
not gone far into its darkness before a new element was 
added to the conflict, which filled the army and the nation 
with cheerful but intense religious enthusiasm. In lessons 
that could not be misunderstood, the Nation was taught 
that God had linked to our own the destiny of an enslaved 
race—that their liberty and our Union were indeed ‘one 
and inseparable.’ It was this that made the soul of John 
Brown the marching companion of our soldiers, and made 
them sing as they went down to battle— ; 


‘In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom which transfigures you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free— 

While God is marching on.’ 


‘With such inspirations, failure was impossible. The 
struggle consecrated, in some degree, every man who bore 
a worthy part. I can never forget an incident illustrative 
of this thought, which it was my fortune to witness, near 
sun-set of the second day at Chickamauga, when the be- 
leaguered but unbroken left wing of our army had again 
and again repelled the assaults of more than double their 
numbers, and when each soldier felt that to his individual 
hands were committed the life of the army and the honor 
of his country. It was just after a division had fired its 
last cartridge, and had repelled a charge at the point of 
the bayonet, that the great-hearted commander took the 
hand of an humble soldier and thanked him for his stead- 
fast courage. The soldier stood silent for a moment, and 
then said, with deep emotion, ‘George H. Thomas has 
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taken this hand in his. I'll knock down any mean man 
that offers to take it hereafter.’ This rough sentence was 
full of meaning. He felt that something had happened 
to his hand which consecrated it. Could a hand bear our 
banner in battle and not be forever consecrated to honor 
and virtue? But doubly consecrated were these who re- 
ceived into their own hearts the fatal shafts, aimed at the 
life of their country. Fortunate men! your country lives 
because you died! Your fame is placed where the breath 
of calumny can never reach it; where the mistakes of a 
weary life can never dim its brightness ! ! Coming genera- 
tions will rise up to call you blessed ! 

‘‘ And now, consider this silent assembly of the dead. 
What does it represent? Nay, rather, what does it not 
represent? It is an epitome of the War. Here are 
sheaves reaped, in the harvest of death, from every battle- 
field of Virginia. If each grave had a voice to tell us 
what its silent tenant last saw and heard on earth, we 
might stand, with uncovered heads, and hear the whole 
story of the war. We should hear that one perished when 
the first great drops of the crimson shower began to fall, 
when the darkness of that first disaster at Manassas 
fell like an eclipse on the nation; that another died of 
disease while wearily waiting for winter to end; that this 
one fell on the field, in sight of the spires of Rich- 
mond, little dreaming that the flag must be carried through 
three more years of blood before it should be planted i in 
that citadel of treason; and that one fell when the tide of 
war had swept us back, till the roar of rebel guns shook 
the dome of yonder Capitol, and re-echoed in the cham- 
bers of the Executive Mansion. We should hear min- 
gled voices from the Rappahannock, the Rapidan, 
the Chickahominy, and the James; solemn voices from 
the Wilderness, and triumphant shouts from the Shenan- 
doah, from Petersburg, and the Five Forks, mingled with 
the wild acclaim of victory and the sweet chorus of return- 
ing peace. ‘The voices of these dead will forever fill the 
land like holy benedictions. 

‘‘What other spot so fitting for their last resting-place 
as this, under the shadow of the Capitol saved by their 
valor ? Here, where the grim edge of battle joined; here, 
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where all the hope and fear and agony of their country 

centered; here let them rest, asleep on the nation’s heart, 
| entombed in the nation’s love ! 

““The view from this spot, bears some resemblance to 
that which greets the eye at Rome. In sight of the Capi- 
toline Hill, up and across the Tiber, and ‘overlooking the 
city, 1s a hill, not rugged nor lofty, but known as the 
Vatican Mount. At the beginning of the Christian 
Era, an Imperial circus stood on its summit. There, glad- 
ijator slaves died for the sport of Rome; and wild beasts 
fought with wilder men. In that arena, a Galilean fish- 
erman gave up his life a sacrifice for his faith. No human 
life was ever so nobly avenged. On that spot, was reared 
the proudest Christian temple ever built by human hands. 
For its adornment, the rich offerings of every clime and 
kingdom have been contributed. And now, after eighteen 
centuries, the hearts of two hundred million people turn 
towards it with reverence when they worship God. As the 
traveler descends the Appennines, he sees the dome of St. 
Peter rising above the desolate Campagna and the dead 
city, long before the seven hills and ruined places appear 
to his view. The fame of the dead fisherman has outlived 
the glory of the Eternal City. A noble life, crowned with 
heroic death rises above and outlives the pride and pomp 
and glory of the mightiest empire of the earth. 

“Seen from the western slope of our Capitol, in direc- 
tion, distance and appearance, this spot is not unlike the 
Vatican Mount; though the river that flows at our feet is 
larger than a hundred Tibers. Seven years ago, this was 
the home of one who lifted his sword against the life of 
his country, and who became the great Imperator of the 
Rebellion. ‘The soil beneath our feet was watered by the 
tears of slaves, in whose hearts the sight of yonder proud 
Capitol awakened no pride, and inspired no hope. The 
face of the goddess that crowns it, was turned towards the 
sea and not towards them. But, thanks be to God, this 
arena of rebellion and Slavery is a scene of violence and 
crime no longer! ‘This will be forever the sacred moun- 
tain of our Capital. Here is our temple; its pavement is 
the sepulchre of heroic hearts; its dome, the bending 
heaven; its altar candles, the watching stars. 
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‘‘ Hither our children’s children shall come to pay their 
tribute of grateful homage. For this are we met to-day. 
By the happy suggestion of a great society, assemblies like 
this are gathering, at this hour, in every State in the 
Union. ‘Thousands of soldiers are to-day turning aside in 
the march of life to visit the silent encampments of dead 
comrades who once fought by their side. 

‘“From many thousand homes, whose light was put out 
when a soldier fell, there go forth to-day, to join these 
solemn processions, loving kindred and friends, from 
whose hearts the shadow of grief will never be lifted till 
the light of the Eternal world dawns upon them. 

‘““And here are children, little children, to whom the 
war left no father but the Father above. By the most sa- 
cred right, theirs is the chief place to-day. They come 
with garlands to crown their victor fathers. I will delay 
the coronation no longer.” 


Mr. Garfield has been called ‘‘the most serious and in- 
structive man on the stump” in the Republic. His first 
political efforts were on the stump. With the exception 
of the year 1868, during which year he was in Europe, his 
labors on the stump extended over every year of his public 
life until his nomination for the presidency. He has al- 
ways been a notable figure in the campaigns in Ohio; but 
besides this he has borne a part in the contests between 
the political parties in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin and elsewhere. 

President Hinsdale says: ‘‘ The key to his stump oratory 
is found in the dignity of his own mind, and in his lofty 
estimate of the American people. | Realizing fully that the 
masses are often unjust and passionate, he still had great 
faith in their sober second thought. Accordingly he never 
trifled with the popular mind.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
FROM SUN-RISING UNTIL NOON. 


Mr. Garfield’s real public service began with his entry 
into Congress in 1863. It was at the beginning of the 
third period of his life. He was thirty-two years old. With 
his splendid physique, and his well-cultured mind, and his 
generous heart, he was well prepared to grapple with the 
questions in statesmanship which were ‘‘ epochal, cyclical,” 
and new to the American Republic. 

He entered Congress December 5, 1863, and when he 
took the oath required he was the youngest member of that 
body. His political career was one unbroken service to 
his country. Republican though he was, trained in a school 
that-hated slavery as it hated sin, and with profound con- 
victions upon every subject upon which he thought or 
spoke, he never made a speech that was not noticeable for 
honesty of purpose, clearness of vision, soundness of 
judgment, good logic, and overwhelming evidence, while 
framed in beautiful words, and animated by ae char- 
ity and manly courtesy. 

It has been claimed that when the generation of Cal- 
houn and Benton, Clay and Webster, had passed away, 
the day of American statesmanship passed away with 
them. It is thought, too, that the day in which they lived 
was the day in which there were ‘‘ giants in the earth.” 

(288) 
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But Clay, Calhoun, Cass, Benton or Webster never dealt 
with such problems as Fessenden, Sumner, Morton and 
Wilson, Blaine and Thurman and Garfield had to deal 
with; and in their day they were equal to the giants of the 
preceding generation. 

In his comparison of Washington, Lincoln and Garfield, 
Dr. R. S. Storrs has eloquently said: 


“‘T do not think that Washington, if he were alive to- 
day, and in his old office, would be accepted as such a rep- 
resentative of the public spirit as now exists. He stands 
apart, reserved, and comparatively exceptional; represent- 
ing the magnificent class of Virginia planters of his time 
—a class whose work and power were indispensable to the 
success of the popular cause in the war of Revolution, but 
which was essentially a special class in.American society. 
He does not represent, as this man who so sadly passed 
from us has done, the popular temper of even his own 
time. . 

‘‘Lincoln did not represent it in all his relations, al- 
though in some more vividly even than he who has gone 
before. But Lincoln did not touch the rarer and finer 
culture of his time. He had been educated with Shake- 
speare, and Burns, and the Bible, but he was not a linguist 
like Garfield, who had accomplished his desire to make 
himself master of the different languages toward which his 
spirit had early been drawn. With the classical languages, 
with the modern literary languages of the world, he had 
made himself familiar. In the compass of his mind and 
attainment he touched the extremes of American life; and 
while at home in thought and feeling with the plowman 
in the field or the mechanic in the shop, he was equally at 
home with the professor in his class-room, and with the 
deep and subtle thinker, in his finest analysis of thought 
and life.” 


Such was the character of the young Congressman at the 
beginning of his career in everything save the experience 
which he gained by seventeen years of Congressional life. 


Among his associates, during his first term in Congress, 
19 
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were such men as William Pitt Fessenden, John P. Hale, 
Justin 8. Morrill, Hannibal Hamlin, Charles Sumner and 
Henry Wilson; Oliver P. Morton; Reverdy Johnson and 
Benjamin F. Wade; John Sherman, Zachariah Chandler, 
James G. Blaine and Roscoe Conkling. 

Thaddeus Stevens, seventy-one years of age, ‘strong, 
masterful and arbitrary,” not the leader, but the driver of 
the House, was chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Elihu B. Washburne, Robert C. Schenck, William D. 
Kelley, Fernando Wood, and John A. Bingham, who was 
called the ‘‘ orator of the House, and one of the hundred 
best speakers who ever sat in it,” were associated with 
him in the Thirty-eighth Congress. Besides these there 
were Samuel 8. Cox, then from Ohio; James E. English, 
of Connecticut; Francis Thomas, of Maryland; Daniel W. 
Voorhees, of Indiana; William H. Wadsworth, of Ken- 
tucky; James F. Wilson, of Iowa; George H. Pendleton, 
of Ohio; and Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania. There 
were others in that Congress who were distinguished, or 
became distinguished for many excellent qualities of heart 
and intellect. 

‘‘On this stage, among these men, old and new, the 
young general, sun-browned and battle-scorched from the 
war, made his appearance as one of the joint body. He is 
to know them and be known by them, associate with them, 
become a friend, a rival, an opponent, an enemy never.” 

These were, many of them, magnificent men; and yet 
no one of them has ‘‘stamped his own likeness so deeply 
on the mosaic of national legislation” as Garfield. 

In succeeding Congresses he met in the forum of stormy 
debate and peaceful legislation such men as James Brooks, 
of New York; Isaac R. Hawkins, of Tennessee; Nathaniel 
P. Banks, of Massachusetts; Aaron A. Sargent, of Cali- 
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fornia; Eugene Hale, of Maine; William KE. Niblack, of In- 
diana; Thomas Swann, of Maryland; Benjamin H. Hill, 
of Georgia; J. Randolph Tucker, of Virginia; Henry Wat- 
terson, of Kentucky; Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia; 
Joe Blackburn, of Kentucky; and many others. 

During the seventeen years that he was in Congress 
hardly one great measure of national importance was passed 
without the impress of his mind. As either chairman or 
member of a committee—and he was always on the most 
important ones—his services were continuous and untir- 
ing. Not a sound financial measure was originated during 
his career in Congress but he was either the father or the 
godfather of the act. Inflation, repudiation, and any 
method of paying just debts except in a manly and honest 
way, found in him a most determined enemy. 

“«Slavery found in him a foe of magnificent proportions, 
the black man a friend of great value. Freedom and the 
inviolability of the Constitution were with him every-day 
texts. The doctrine of State sovereignty he attacked with 
bitter vehemence whenever it showed its head. The 
brooding of the scope and effect of education was a cher- 
ished hobby of his, which he never lost an opportunity of 
riding to advantage. Protection was upheld, believed in, 
and defended. The sacredness of the public faith was a 
grand gospel. While believing that the South was <for- 
ever and forever wrong’ on the great question that tore 
the nation in two, yet no Northern man forgave more 
quickly or more fully than he. He had no sympathy with 
the ‘bloody-shirt’ antics of his party, and did what he 
could to condemn them. He never for an instant lost 
sight of his country, its honor, its welfare, or its citizens, 
and he never advanced any but enlightened and progress- 
ive principles. 

‘‘A profound student of statesmanship, he easily be- 
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came the leader of the House, no less than the leader of 
his party. Brilliant in debate and oration, no member 
ever surpassed him in speech and argument, that are as 
well worth reading to-day as on the day of their delivery. 
Though a man of intense convictions, stating them in 
thunders of impassioned words, never was a political de- 
bater more courteous to his opponent, more mindful of the 
amenities of the forum, more generous in construing the 
utterances of those who differed with him.” 

John C. Calhoun and Daniel Webster entered public life 
about the same time, and each of them strove for the first 
honors of the Republic. They were statesmen of rival 
schools. ‘They frequently met in the stern encounter of 
debate, and when they met the conflict was a conflict of 
giants. But on one occasion Mr. Calhoun, in speaking of 
the characteristics of Mr. Webster as a debater, said, 
“‘that he was remarkable in this—that he always stated 
the argument of his antagonist fairly, and boldly met it. 
He said he had even seen him state the argument of his 
opponent more forcibly than his opponent had stated it 
himself; and if he could not answer it, he would never 
undertake to weaken it by misrepresenting it.” 

How literally true these words are of Garfield. More 
than once has he stated the position of his antagonist with 
such clearness, breadth, and force that his own party 
friends have wondered if he would not give them entirely 
away. But when he had left nothing unsaid that ought in 
fairness to be said in favor of the position of his opponent, 
he would turn to the other side and build up such an ar- 
guiment in favor of his own views, that a hill to a moun- 
tain would be about a fair comparison between the two 
positions. 

In marshalling evidence against the party policy upon 
any measure, he would always quote from the party papers 
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or vrators, and very seldom from the press and politicians 
of his own side. 

As to.the character of his statesmanship, it was construc- 
tion, and not destructive. Whatever was good in Consti- 
tution or statute, in his judgment, should remain; where- 
in it was weak he would strengthen it; wherein it was 
insufficient he would enlarge it; wherein it ground the 
axles in its movements he would remove the friction, and 
only when it was clearly useless would he advocate uncon- 
ditional repeal, or abrogation. 

He was no iconoclast who could lay huge idols of party 
or policy in the dust and then, powerless, stand before the 
ruin he had wrought, unable to summon any pheenix from 
the ashes of desolation. Until he could find a better way 
and a clearly better way, he was in favor of retaining what 
was. Much of his early legislation was prophetic, and he 
lived to see and to read his own prophecies unrolled in 
the light of history; and to see his prophetic wisdom be- 
come the wisdom of fact and law. 

It is not too much to say that the generation of public 
men of whom Mr. Garfield was in the fore-front, had to 
deal with questions never before submitted to the states- 
men of any age or country. It is not necessary to state 
what they were in this place. Every man who began to 
think on political questions, just before, and at the time, 
and onward when the guns of the ‘‘Great Rebellion” 
thundered at Sumter and anon grew silent at Appomat- 
tox, understands what they were. ‘To these questions Mr. 
Garfield apphed a capacious intellect and a human heart. 

It is an astonishment when we know what he did, to 
think that he could do somuch. The mere delivery of 
his speeches was a small affair. Of those that he prepared, 
many of his best ones were never spoken. Looking always 
beyond the mere necessities of the hour he was continually 
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bringing his powerful intellect to bear upon the necessities 
of the future, not in the sense of ‘‘ borrowing trouble,” but 
rather in the sense of making the environments of this 
government equal to the great Government itself. 


One of his associates in Congress, in speaking of the 
“* questions that confront statesmen,” has said: 


‘*To each generation is committed its peculiar task. To 
these men (Calhoun, Clay and Webster) it was given to 
wake the infant Republic to a sense of its own great des- 
tiny, and to teach it the laws of its own being, by which it 
must live or bear no life. To the men of our times the 
abstract theories which were only debated in other days 
have come as practical realities, demanding prompt and 
final decision on questions where error is fatal. From the 
time of Jay’s Treaty no such problem has presented itself 
to American diplomacy as that which the war left as its 
legacy. The strongest power on earth, accustomed, in 
dealing with other nations, to take counsel only of her 
pride and her strength, had inflicted on us vast injury, of 
which the honor of this country seemed pledged to insist 
on reparation, which England conceived hers equally 
pledged to deny. But in domestic affairs the difficulties 
were even greater.” 


After enumerating these difficulties, and the triumphs 
of legislation for sixteen years following the war, this writer 
continues: 


‘‘When this list has been enumerated the eulogy of Gar- 
field, the statesman, has been spoken. ‘There is scarcely 
one of these questions, certainly not more than one or two, 
which he did not anticipate, carefully and thoroughly 
study for himself, before it arose, and to which he did not 
contribute an original argument unsurpassed in persuasive 
force. Undoubtedly there were those who had more to do 
in marshalling the political forces of the House; but al- 
most from the time he entered it he was the leader of its 
best thought. He was ever serious, grave, addressing 
himself only to the reason and conscience of his auditors.” 
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Between March, 1864, and May, 1880, he had delivered 
forty speeches in Congress, which had been printed in 
pamphlet form for general circulation. These included 
such questions as the following: Constitutional Amend- 
ment to Abolish Slavery; The Public Debt and Specie 
Payments; Ninth Census; The Tariff; National Aid to 
Education; Currency and the Public Faith; Reply to Hon. 
Benjamin H. Hill; Can the Democratic Party be Safely 
Intrusted with the Administration of the Government ? 
Counting the Electoral Vote; Repeal of the. Resumption 
Law; The Army and the Public Peace; Relation of the 
National Government to Science; Revolution in Congress; 
Obedience to the Law the Foremost Duty of Congress; 
and, Pulp and Paper: How News and Public Opinion are 
Manufactured.. 

The subjects upon which he chose to make addresses 
were large subjects, and he always ‘‘ discussed them in a 
large way,” and at the end of his discussion few ever went 
away without the feeling—the subject has been fairly and 
exhaustively discussed; but the man is larger than his 
subject, and mightier than his argument. 

From ‘‘ President Garfield and Education” the follow- 
ing paragraph and letter are taken: ‘‘ Astonishment has 
often been expressed by those familiar with intellectual 
work that Representative Garfield performed such a great 
amount of work the nine Congresses that he sat in the 
House of Representatives. At the same time, a fuller ap- 
preciation of what he did, which is sure to follow the gath- 
ering of his hterary work, and the publication of an ade- 
quate life, will add to this astonishment. No man in this 
country contributed so much that is valuable to the public 
discussion of serious questions between 1870 and 1880. 
This was profoundly felt by the managers of the Repub- 
lican campaign last year. A note addressed to the Hon. 
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Edward McPherson, secretary of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, brought this reply”: 
‘‘GuTTysBuRG, Penn., Oct. 3, 1881. 

‘* DEAR Str,—I have found the statement of the issues 
(of documents) made by the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee of 1880. The total number of copies issued by us 
was 15.973,000. Of this the reprint of General Garfield’s 
speeches reached the aggregate of 3,881,000 copies, or more 
than one-fourth of the whole. The same proportion, no 
doubt, applies to the National Committee. 

‘*No candidate ever so powerfully impressed himself 
upon the country as General Garfield; and he, more truly 
than any one else, elected himself. Usually candidates are 
a burden. He was a help almost to the extent of carry- 
ing the campaign. This I felt daily as the months rolled 
on. Respectfully yours, 

““Kpw. McPHERSON. 

“** President Hinsdale.” 


The character of the speeches which Mr. Garfield made 
while in Congress will be better understood by reading the 
speeches themselves. Of course, it 1s impossible, except 
in ‘“‘an adequate life,” to give more than extracts from 
these speeches, except in one or two cases. 

It was during Mr. Garfield’s first term in Congress that 
President Lincoln was shot by an assassin—a deed which, 
at that time, had no parallel in American history. It was 
an awful moment. A crisis had been reached in the tre- 
mendous contest between Freedom and Slavery. Which 
should triumph was not yet fully decided. ‘‘ The embod- 
ied spirit of treason and slavery, inspired by fearful and 
despairing hate,” had stricken down the Nation’s chief. 
The night of the assassination General Garfield was in 
New York City. In the early morning he was informed that 
Mr. Lincoln had been shot. He went out upon the streets, 
which were filled with people. ‘‘ Hverybody seemed to 

. have come out and left the houses empty. It was not a 
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holiday, and yet all seemed to be doing nothing. No busi- 
ness was transacted, yet mirth and langhter were unheard. 
Such silence and such multitudes never before were met 
together.” 


The most graphic description of that day and of Gen. 
Garfield’s connection with it is by a distinguished gentle- 
man who was present. He says: 


‘<T shall never forget the first time I saw Gen. Garfield. 
It was the morning after President Lincolw’s assassination. 
The country was excited to its utmost tension, and New 
York City seemed ready for the scenes of the French Rev- 
olution. ‘The intelligence of Lincoln’s murder had been 
flashed by the wires over the whole land. ‘The newspaper 
headlines of the transaction were set up in the largest 
type, and the high crime was on every one’s tongue. Fear 
took possession of men’s minds as to the fate of the gov- 
ernment, for ina few hours the news came on that Seward’s 
throat was cut, and that attempts had been made upon the 
lives of others of the government officers. Posters were 
stuck up everywhere, in great black letters, calling upon 
the loyal citizens of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
neighboring places to meet around the Wall Street Ex- 
change and give expression to their sentiments. It was a 
dark and terrible hour. What might come next, no one 
could tell, and men spoke with bated breath. The wrath 
of the workingmen was simply uncontrollable, and revoly- 
ers and knives were in the hands of thousands of Lincoln’s 
friends ready, at the first opportunity, to take the law into 
their own hands, and avenge the death of the martyred 
President, upon any and all who dared to utter a word 
against him. Eleven o’clock a. m. was the hour set for 
the rendezvous. Fifty thousand people crowded around 
the Exchange Building, cramming and Jamming the streets, 
and wedged i in tight as men could stand together. Nearly 
a hundred generals, judges, statesmen, lawyers, editors, 
clergymen, and others, were in that room waiting Butler’s 
arrival. We stepped out to the balcony to watch the fear- 
fully solemn and swaying mass of people. 
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Not a hurrah was heard, but for the most part dead 
silence, or a deep, ominous muttering ran like a rising 
wave up the street toward Broadway, and again down to- 
ward the river on the right. At length the batons of the 
police were seen swinging in the air, far up on the left, 
parting the crowd and pressing it back to make way for a 
carriage that moved slowly, and with difficult jogs, through 
the compact multitude. Suddenly the silence was broken, 
and the cry of ‘Butler!’ ‘Butler!’ ‘ Butler’ rang out with 
tremendous and thrilling effect, and was taken up by the 
people. When Butler entered the room we shook hands. 
Some spoke, some couldn’t. All were in tears. The only 
word Butler had for us all, at the first break of the silence 
was: ‘Gentlemen, he died inthe fulness of his fame!’ and 
as he spoke it his hps quivered, and the tears ran fast down 
his cheeks. Then, after a few moments, came the speak- 
ing. And you can imagine the effect, as the crape fluttered 
in the wind, while his arm was uplifted. Dickinson, of 
New York State, was fairly wild. The old man leaped 
over the iron railing of the balcony and stood on the very 
edge, overhanging the crowd, gesticulating in the most 
vehement manner, and next thing to bidding the crowd 
‘burn up the rebel seed, root and branch,’ while a by- 
stander held on to his coat-tails to keep him from falling 
over. By this time the wave of popular indignation had 
swelled to its crest. ‘Two men lay bleeding on one of the 
side streets, the one dead, the other next to dying; one on 
the pavement, the other in the gutter. They had said a 
moment before that ‘ Lincoln ought to have been shot long 
ago!’ They were not allowed to say it again! Soon two 
long pieces of scantling stood out above the heads of the 
crowd, crossed at the top like the letter X, and a looped 
halter pendent from the junction, a dozen men following 
its slow motion through the masses, while ‘ Vengeance!’ 
was the cry. On the right, suddenly, the shout rose, “The 
World! ‘The World! ‘The office of the World? ‘World? 
‘World? and a movement of perhaps 8,000 or 10,000 turn- 
ing their faces in the direction of that building began to 
be executed. It was a critical moment. What might 
come no one could tell, did that crowd get in front of that 
office. Police and military would have availed little or 
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been too late. A telegram had just been read from Wash- 
ington, ‘Seward is dying.’ ” 

‘‘ Just then, at that juncture, a man stepped forward 
with a small flag in his hand, and beckoned to the crowd. 
‘Another telegram from Washington! And then, in the 
awful stillness of the crisis, taking advantage of the hesi- 
tation of the crowd, whose steps had been arrested a mo- 
ment, a right arm was lifted skyward, and a voice clear 
and steady, loud and distinct, spoke out: ‘ Fellow-citizens ! 
Clouds and darkness are round about Him! His pavilion 
is dark waters and thick clouds of the skies! Justice and 
judgment are the establishment of His throne! Mercy and 
truth shall go before His face! Fellow-citizens! Go/J 
reigns, and the Government at Washington still lives? 
The effect was tremendous. The crowd stood riveted to 
the ground in awe, gazing at the motionless orator, and 
thinking of God and the security of the Government in 
that hour. As the boiling wave subsides and settles to 
the sea when some strong wind beats it down, so the tu- 
mult of the people sank and became still. All took it as 
a divine omen. It was a triumph of eloquence, inspired 
by the moment, such as falls to but one man’s lot, and that 
but once in a century. The genius of Webster, Choate, 
Everett, Seward, never reached it. Demosthenes never 
equaled it. What might have happened had the surging 
and maddened mob been let loose, none can tell. The man 
for the crisis was on the spot, more potent than Napo- 
leon’s guns at Paris. I inquired what was his name. The 
pales came, in a low whisper, ‘It is General Garfield, of 

Do? 


My. Garfield afterwards, in speaking of this event, said 
he did not remember what he said, but he ‘‘ knew that he 
drew the lightning from that cloud.” 

One of the most vigorous, candid, generous, powerful, 
and terrible arraignments of a political party was made by 
My. Garfield, August 4, 1876, in reply to the great speech 
of L. Q. C. Lamar, then a member of the House from 
Mississippi. It also showed the immense battalions of re- 
serve power which were ever at his command at the crit- 
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ical moment, and which he could hurl with resistless might 
against the most daring of his antagonists. 

It was near the close of the long session of the Forty- 
fourth Congress. ‘This session was unusually long, run- 
ning up to the 15th of August. On the third day of the 
month Mr. Lamar made a powerful speech, in which he 
claimed that the time had come when the Democratic 
party should be entrusted with the administration of the 
government. With a subtle and acute mind; with a com- 
mand of beautiful rhetoric equaled by but few, if any, in 
the House; with a strong grasp of his subject; with an 
honesty of purpose which few would question, he set all 
his rare powers to the “‘task of persuading the Republic 
that her only safety was now in giving herself unreservedly 
into the arms of those who, for lack of strength, had not 
strangled her when last won to their embrace.” 

There is only one fact that seems to bear against the 
statement that he had an honest purpose in making his 
speech. It is this: Mr. Lamar had been for a long time 
preparing himself for this speech. It is even said that the 
speech had been written, read over and over to the wise 
ones, changed, modified, polished, and shaded off to nice 
perfection of argument and a beautiful seeming of truth. 

But he waited until so near the close of the session that 
no Republican would have the time for preparation, or 
the hardihood to reply to it. 

And it is not overstating the facts to say that no other 
man in that Congress could have replied to it as Garfield 
did. Asa splendid specimen of parliamentary eloquence, 
it will remain unchallenged by the centuries. On the 4th 
of August Mr. Garfield addressed himself to this question, 
“‘Can the Democratic party be safely intrusted with the | 
administration of the government ?” We regret that our 
space confines us to a single passage: 
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‘““What were the great central doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Presidential struggle of 1860? The 
followers of Breckinridge said slavery had a right to go 
wherever the Constitution goes. Do you believe that to- 
day? Is there aman on this continent that holds that 
doctrine to-day ? Not one. That doctrine is dead and 
buried. The ovher wing of the Democracy held that sla- 
very might be established in the Territories if the people 
wanted it. Does anybody hold that doctrine to-day? 
Dead, absolutely dead! 

‘‘Come down to 1864. Your party, under the lead of 
Tilden and Vallandigham, declared the experiment of 
war to save the Union was a failure. Do you believe that 
doctrine to-day? That doctrine was shot to death by the 
guns of Farragut at Mobile, and driven, in a tempest of 
fire, from the valley of the Shenandoah by Sheridan less 
than a month after its birth at Chicago. 

“‘Come down to 1868. You declared the Constitutional 
Amendment revolutionary and void. Does any man on 
this floor say so to-day? If so, let him rise and declare it. 

‘*Do you believe in the doctrine of the Broadhead letter 
of 1868, that the so-called Constitutional Amendments 
should be disregarded? No; the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi accepts the results of the war! The Democratic doc- 
trine of 1868 is dead! 

**T walk across the Democratic camping-ground as in a 
graveyard. Under my feet resound the hollow echoes of 
the dead. There lies Slavery, a black marble column at 
the head of its grave, on which I read: Died in the flames 
of the Civil War; loved in its life; lamented in its death; 
followed to its bier by its only mourner, the Democratic 
party, but dead! And here is a double grave: Sacred to 
the memory of Squatter Sovereignty. Died in the cam- 
paign of 1860. On the reverse side: Sacred to the mem- 
ory of the Dred Scott-Breckinridge doctrine. Both dead 
at the hands of Abraham Lincoln! And here a monument 
of brimstone: Sacred to the memory of the Rebellion; the 
war against it is a failure; Zilden et Vallandigham fece- 
runt, A. D. 1864. Dead on the field of battle; shot to 
death by the million guns of the Republic. The doctrine 
of Secession; of State Sovereignty. Dead. Expired in 
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the flames of the civil war, amidst the blazing rafters of the 
Confederacy, except that the modern Aineas, fleeing out 
of the flames of that ruin, bears on his back another An- 
chises of State Sovereignty, and brings it here in the per- 
son of the honorable gentleman from the Appomattox 
district of Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. [Laughter.] All else 
is dead. 

‘“‘ Now, gentlemen, are you sad, are you sorry for these 
deaths? Are you not glad that Secession is dead? that 
slavery is dead? that Squatter Sovereignty is dead? that 
the doctrine of the failure of the war is dead? Then you 
are glad that you were out-voted in 1860, in 1864, in 1868, 
and in 1872. “If you have tears to shed over these losses, 
shed them in the graveyard, but not in this House of liv- 
ing men. I knowthat many a Southern man rejoices that 
these issues are dead. The gentleman from Mississippi 
has clothed his joy with eloquence. 

‘Now, gentlemen, if you yourselves are e glad that you 
have suffered defeat during the last sixteen years, will you 
not be equally glad when you suffer defeat next November? 
[Laughter.] But pardon that remark; I regret it; I would 
use no bravado. 

““Now, gentlemen, come with me for a moment into the 
camp of the Republican party and review its career. Our 
central doctrine in 1860 was that slavery should never ex- 
tend itself over another foot of American soil. Is that 
doctrine dead? It is folded away like a victorious banner; 
its truth is alive for evermore on this continent. In 1864 
we declared that we would put down the Rebellion and 
Secession. And that doctrine lives, and will live when 
the second Centennial has arrived! Freedom, national, 
universal, and perpetual—our great Constitutional Amend- 
ments, are they alive or dead? Alive, thank the God that 
shields both liberty and Union. And our national credit, 
saved from the assaults of Pendleton; saved from the as- 
saults of those who struck it later, rising higher and higher 
at home and abroad; and only now in doubt lest its chief, 
its only enemy, the Democracy, should triumph in No- 
vember. 

‘Mr. Chairman, ought the Republican party to surren- 
der its truncheon of command to the Democracy ? The 
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gentleman from Mississippi says, 1f this were England, the 
ministry would go out in twenty-four hours with such a 
state of things as we have here. Ah, yes! that is an ordi- 
nary case of change of administration. But if this were 
England what would she have done at the end of the 
war? England made one such mistake as the gentleman 
asks this country to make when she threw away the achieve- 
ments of the grandest man that ever trod her highway of 
power. Oliver Cromwell had overturned the throne of des- 
potic power, and had lifted his country to a place of 
masterful greatness among the nations of the earth; and 
when, after his death, his great sceptre was transferred to 
a weak, though not unlineal hand, his country, in a mo- 
ment of reactionary blindness, brought back the Stuarts. 
England did not recover from that folly until, in 1689, the 
Prince of Orange drove from her island the last of that 
weak and wicked line. Did she repeat the blunder? 

‘‘For more than fifty years pretenders were seeking the 
throne; and the wars on her coast, in Scotland and in Ire- 
land, threatened the overthrow of the new dynasty and 
the disruption of the empire. But the solid phlegm, the 
magnificent pluck, the roundabout common sense of En- 
glishmen steadied the throne till the cause of the Stuarts 
was dead. They did not change as soon as the battle was 
over and let the Stuarts come back to power. 

‘* And how was it in our country, when our fathers had 
triumphed in the war of the Revolution ? When the vic- 
tory was won, did they open their arms to the Loyalists, as 
they called themselves, or Tories, as our fathers called 
them ? Did they invite them back? Not one. They con- 
fiscated their lands. 'The States passed decrees that no 
Tory should live on our soil. And when they were too 
poor to take themselves away, our fathers, burdened as the 
young nation was with debt, raised the money to transport 
the 'Tories beyond seas or across the Canada border.. They 
went to England, to France, to Nova Scotia, to New Bruns- 
wick; and especially to Halifax; and that town was such a 
resort for them, that it became the swear-word of our boy- 
hood. ‘Go to Halifax! was a substitute for a more impious 
but not more opprobrious expression. The presence of 
Tories made it opprobrious. 
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‘‘Now, I do not refer to this as an example which we 
ought to follow. Oh, no. We live ina milder era, in an 
age softened by the more genial influence of Christian civ- 
ilization. Witness the sixty-one men who fought against 
us in the late war, and who are now sitting in this and the 
other Chamber of Congress. Every one of them is here 
because a magnanimous nation freely voted that they might 
come; and they are welcome. Only please do not say that 
you are just now especially fitted to rule the Republic, and 
to be the apostles of liberty and of blessings to the colored 
race. 


Up to 1872 General Garfield seemed to have a life estate 
to the office of Representative from the 19th Ohio Con- 
gressional District. With no serious opposition to him he 
was nominated as a matter of form, and always overwhelm- 
ingly elected. But at this time the sun of his life in its 
upward course suffered an eclipse: Three different charges 
affecting his integrity and honor were made against him 
by personal enemies and the baser sort of political oppo- 
nents. 

The time was when the biographer of General Garfield 
would have been forced to devote much time and space to 
refute these charges. As it is now, except in ‘‘an ade- 
quate life” which will undoubtedly present in minute de- 
tail all the facts bearing upon these charges, but little 
needs to be said. 

These three charges concerned what were known as the 
Credit Mobdilier, Increase of Salaries, and the DeGolyer 
Pavement questions. <A brief statement concerning each 
of these must suffice. 

It is alleged that in December, 1867, or January, 1868, 
Mr. Garfield in effect ‘corruptly purchased and held for 
some time, ten shares of stock of a corporate body, known 
as the Credit Mobilier, and that he realized by the trans- 
action three hundred and twenty-nine dollars.” There 
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are three ways in which there might have been fraud in 
this transaction: (1) The stock itself must have been 
tainted; or (2), there was fraud in the purchase; or (3), 
the purpose of the acquisition was bad. 

The Union Pacific railroad company was chartered by 
Congress. The acts which created it and endowed it with 
its franchises, and its responsibilities were passed July 1, 
1862, July 2, 1864, and July 3, 1866. These three acts 
clothed the company with power to build a railroad and 
telegraph from Omaha, Nebraska, to the western boundary 
of Nevada Territory. The government gave the company 
a liberal endowment, appointed two of the directors, and 
retained the right to annul the company’s charter. 

In 1859 Pennsylvania incorporated a company called the 
«Pennsylvania Fiscal Agency,” authorizing it to buy and 
sell securities, and to loan money to railroads and other 
improvement companies. 

_. In 1867 the name of the corporation was changed by law 

to the ‘‘ Credit Mobilier of America,” from the French 
company of that name. At the first the capital stock of 
the company was $2,500,000, which was afterward increased 
to $3,750,000. 

March 3, 1864, Thomas C. Durant, of New York, bought 
this Agency ‘‘for the purpose of making it a construction 
company to build the Union Pacific Railroad.” 

Later, Mr. Durant, who was a large owner in the rail- 
road company, and also in the Credit Mobilier, united with 
Mr. Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, who was also a stock- 
holder in both companies for the construction of the road, | 
the building up of the Credit Mobilier and the enriching 
of themselves and their associates. 

Enough has been said to explain the nature of the com- 
pany. As to the methods pursued by these two men in 
par eupe their contracts it is not necessary to state. 

2 
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Mr. Ames said of the result of his own action in regard 
to the disposal of some of the stock, ‘“‘I have used this 
where it will produce most good to us, I think.” 

The allegation against General Garfield has already been 
stated. In a ‘‘ Review of the transactions of the Credit 
Mobilier Company, and an examination of that portion of 
the testimony taken by the Committee of Investigation 
and reported to the House of Representatives at the last 
session of the Forty-second Congress,” Mr. Garfield stated 
the case so clearly as it related to himself, that nowhere 
now save on the lips of the ‘‘ intelligently malicious, or in 
the darkened brains of the ignorant,” does this charge sur- 


vive. The conclusions of that review are thus given by 
Mr. Garfield: 


“‘ From a review of the whole subject, the following con- 
clusions are fairly and clearly established: 

“I. That the Credit Mobilier Company was a State 
corporation regularly organized; and that neither its char- 
ter nor the terms of its contract, of October 15th, 1867, 
disclosed anything which indicated that the company was 
engaged in any fraudulent or improper enterprise. 

“IJ. That a ring of seven persons inside the Credit 
Mobilier Company, calling themselves trustees, obtained 
the control of the franchises, and of a majority of the 
stock of both the Credit Mobilier and of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company; and, while holding such double 
control, they made a contract with themselves, by which 
they received for building the road an extravagant sum, 
greatly beyond the real cost of construction; and, in ad- 
justing the payments, they received stock and bonds of 
the railroad company at a heavy discount, and by these 
means virtually robbed and plundered the road, which 
was in great part built by the aid of the United States. 

«‘That these exorbitant profits were distributed, not to 
the stockholders of the Credit Mobilier proper, but to the 
ring of seven trustees and their proxies—the holders of. 
this ring stock—and that this arrangement was kept a 
close secret by its managers. 
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“III. That in 1867-68 Mr. Ames offered to sell small 
amounts of this stock to several leading members of Con- 
gress, representing it as an ordinary investment promising 
fair profits; but in every such offer he concealed from such 
members the real nature of the arrangement by which the 
profits were to be made, as well as the amount of divi- 
dends likely to be realized. While thus offering this stock, 
he was writing to one of his ring associates that he was 
disposing of the stock ‘where it would do most good,’ in- 
timating that he was thereby gaining influence in Congress, 
to prevent investigation into the affairs of the road. His 
letters and the list of names which he gave to McComb 
represent many persons as having bought the stock who 
never did buy or agree to buy it, and also represent a 
much larger amount sold than he did actually sell. Mr. 
Ames’s letters and testimony abound in contradictions, not 
only of his own statements, but also of the statements of 
most of the other witnesses; and it is fair, in judging of 
its credibility, to take into account his interests involved 
in the controversy. 

“TV. That in reference to myself the following points 
are clearly established by the evidence: 

‘1. That I neither purchased nor agreed to purchase 
the Credit Mobilier stock which Mr. Ames offered to sell 
me; nor did I receive any dividend arising from it. This 
appears from my own testimony, and from the first testi- 
mony given by Mr. Ames, which is not overthrown by his 
subsequent statements; and is strongly confirmed by the 
fact that in the case of each of those who did purchase the 
stock there was produced, as evidence of the sale, either 
a certificate of stock, receipt of payment, a check drawn 
in the name of the payee,-or entries in Mr. Ames’s diary 
of a stock account marked adjusted and closed; but that 
no one of these evidences exists in reference to me. This 
position is further confirmed by the subsequent testimony 
of Mr. Ames, who, though he claims that I did receive 
$329 from him on account of the stock, yet he repeatedly 
testifies that beyond that amount I never received or de- 
manded any dividend, that he did not offer me any, nor 
was the subject alluded to in conversation between us.” 

‘Mr. Ames admits, on page 40 of the testimony, that 
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after December, 1867, the various stock and bond divi- 
dends, on the stock he had sold, amounted to an aggregate 
of more than 800 per cent.; and that between January, 
1868, and May, 1871, all these dividends were paid to sey- 
eral of those who purchased the stock. My conduct was 
wholly inconsistent with the supposition of such ownership: 
for, during the year 1869 I was borrowing money to build 
a house here in Washington, and was securing my credit- 
ors by giving mortgages on my property; and all this time 
it is admitted that I received no dividends and claimed 
none. 

‘‘The attempt to prove a sale of the stock to me is 
wholly inconclusive; for it rests, first, on a check payable 
to Mr. Ames himself, concerning which he several times 
says he does not know to whom it was paid; and, second, 
upon loose, undated entries in his diary, which neither 
prove a sale of the stock nor any payment on account of it. 

‘The only fact from which it is possible for Mr. Ames 
to have inferred an agreement to buy the stock was the 
loan to me of $300. But that loan was made months be- 
fore the check of June 22d, 1868, and was repaid in the 
winter of 1869; and after that date there were no transac- 
tions of any sort between us. 

‘And, finally, before the investigation was ended, Mr. 
Ames admitted that on the chief point of difference between 
us he might be mistaken. 

‘‘On page 356 he said he ‘considered me the purchaser 
of the stock, unless it was borrowed money I had of him;’ 
and on page 461, at the conclusion ef his last testimony, 
he said: 

‘¢ «Mr. Garfield understands this matter as a loan; he 
says I did not explain it to him. 

«© ¢Q. You need not say what Mr. Garfield says. Tell 
us what you think. 

«© A, Mr. Garfield might have misunderstood me.... 
I supposed it was like all the rest, but when Mr. Garfield 
says he mistook it for aloan; that he always understood it 
to be a loan; that I did not make any explanation to him, 
and did not make any statement to him; I may be mis- 
taken. Iam a man of few words, and I may not have made 
myself understood to him.’ 
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“© 2. That the offer which Mr. Ames made to me, as I 
understood it, was one which involved no wrong or impro- 
priety. I had no means of knowing; and had no reason 
for supposing that behind this offer to sell me a small 
amount of stock lay hidden a scheme to defraud the Pacific 
Railroad and imperil the interests of the United States. 
I was not invited to become a party to any scheme of spoli- 
ation, much less was | aware of any attempt to influence 
my legislative action on any subject connected therewith. 
And on the first intimation of the real nature of the case, 
I declined any further consideration of the subject. 

<¢ 3, That whatever may have been the facts in the case, 
I stated them in my testimony as I have always understood 
them; and there has been no contradiction, prevarication, 
or evasion on my part. 

‘¢This is demonstrated by the fact that I stated the case 
to Mr. Robinson in the spring of 1868, and to Mr. Hins- 
dale in the autumn of that year, and to Judge Black in 
the winter of 1869-70, substantially as it is stated in my 
testimony before the committee. 

‘‘T have shown that during the Presidential campaign I 
did not deny having known anything about the Credit Mo- 
bilier Company; that the statement published in the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, September 15th, is substantially in accord 
with my testimony before the committee; and finally that, 
during the progress of the investigation there was nothing ° 
in my conversation or correspondence with Mr. Ames in 
any way inconsistent with the facts as given in my testi- 
mony. To sum it up in a word: out of an unimportant 
business transaction, the loan of a trifling sum of money, 
as a matter of personal accommodation, and out of an offer 
never accepted, has arisen this enormous fabric of accusa- 
tion and suspicion. 

‘Tf there be a citizen of the United States who is will- 
ing to believe that for $329 I have bartered away my good 
name, and to falsehood have added perjury, these pages 
are not addressed to him. If there be one who thinks that 
any part of my public life has been gauged on so low a 
level as these charges would place it, I do not address him 
—I address those who are willing to believe that it is pos- 
sible for a man to serve the public without personal dis- 
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honor. I have endeavored, in this review, to point out the 
means by which the managers of a corporation, wearing 
the garb of honorable industr y, have robbed and defrauded 
a great national enterprise, and attempted by cunning and 
deception, for selfish ends, to enlist in its interest those 
who would have been the: first to crush the attempt had 
their objects been known. 

“‘Tf any of the scheming corporations or corrupt rings 
that have done so much to disgrace the country by their 
_ attempts to control its legislation have ever found in me a 
conscious supporter or ally in any dishonorable scheme, 
they are at full liberty to disclose it. In the discussion of 
the many grave and difficult questions of public policy 
which have occupied the thoughts of the nation during the 
last twelve years, I have borne some part; and I confi- 
dently appeal to the public records for a vindication of my 
conduct.” 


Of the “‘salary grab,” as it is now known in history, the 
facts are briefly these: In the session of 1872-73 a bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives proposing to 
increase the salaries of certain officers, and, among others, 
the salaries of members of Congress. At first it was an 
independent measure, but toward the close of the session 
it was attached as a ‘‘ rider,” or amendment, to the Legis- 
lative Appropriation Bill. This bill fills twenty-seven 
pages of the national statute book, while the ‘‘rider” is 
contained in a few lines. 

Of the Appropriation Bill, and its amendment, Mr. Gar- 
field says: 


“‘T had special charge of the Legislative Appropriation 
Bill, upon the preparation of which my Committee had 
spent nearly two weeks of labor before the meeting of 
Congress. It was the most important of the twelve annual 
bills. Its provisions reached every part of the machinery 
of the Government in all the States and Territories of the 
Union. The amount appropriated by it was one-seventh 
of the total annual expenditures of the Government, ex- 
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clusive of the interest on the public debt. It contained 
all the appropriations required by law for the Legislative 
Departments of the Government; for the public printing 
and binding; for the President and the officers and em- 
ployes at the Executive Mansion; for the seven Executive 
Departments at Washington, and all their bureaus and 
subdivisions; for the sub-treasuries and public depositaries 
in fourteen cities of the Union; for all the officers and 
agents employed in the assessment and collection of the 
internal revenue; for the government of the nine Terri- 
tories and of the District of Columbia; for the mints and 
the assay offices; for the land offices and the surveys of 
public lands; and for all the courts, judges, district attor- 
neys, and marshals of the United States. Besides this, 
during its progress through the two Houses, many pro- 
visions had been added to the bill which were considered 
of vital importance to the public interests. A section had 
been added in the Senate to force the Pacific Railroad 
Companies to pay the arrears of interest on the bonds 
loaned to them by the United States, and to commence 
refunding the principal. 

“An investigating committee of the House had un- 
earthed enormous frauds committed by and against these 
companies, and, as the result of two months’ labor, had 
framed a bill of several sections to provide for bringing 
suits in the courts to recover the vast sums of which the 
road and Government had been plundered, and to prevent 
further spoliation. ‘That bill had also been made a part 
of the Appropriation Bill. 

‘While the bill was first passing through the House, 
repeated efforts were made to increase the salaries of dif- 
ferent officers of the Government. In every instance I re- 
sisted these efforts, and but little increase was made until 
forty-eight hours before the Congress expired, when the 
House loaded upon this bill an amendment increasing the 
salaries of the President, Vice-President, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and members of Congress, including those 
of the Forty-second Congress.” 


The bill was submitted to a Committee of Conference, 
composed of members of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
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resentatives. In presenting the Conference Report to the 
House, Mr. Garfield said: 

*‘T was opposed to the increase in conference, as I have 
been opposed to it in the discussion and in my votes here; 
but my associate conferees were in favor of the Senate 
amendment, and I was compelled to choose between sign- 
ing the report, and running the risk of bringing on an ex- 
tra session of Congress. I have signed the report, and I 
present it as itis, and ask the House to act on it in accord- 
ance with their best judgment.” 

The De Golyer contract had as little basis as either of 
the foregoing, so far as fastening any wrong at the door of 
Mr. Garfield’s integrity or honor is concerned. 

Absolutely there is nothing in it except this: The Board 
of Public Works of the District of Columbia, in 1872, was 
considering the question as to the kind of pavements that 
should be laid in the city of Washington. There was a 
contest as to the respective merits of various wooden pave- 
ments. Mr. R. C. Parsons, of Cleveland, O., an intimate 
friend of Mr. Garfield, represented as attorney the De 
Golyer and McClelland patent, and being called away from 
Washington about the time the hearing was to be had be- 
fore the Board of Public Works on this subject, procured 
General Garfield to appear before the Board in his stead, 
and argue the merits of this patent. This he did, and this 
was the whole of his connection with the matter. It was 
not a question as to the kind of contract that should be 
made, but as to whether this particular kind of pavement 
should be laid. 

These three charges were all the charges of any serious 
import made against Mr. Garfield’s integrity, either in 
purpose or action, during the quarter of a century that he 
was in publie life. 

Perhaps it was necessary, in order to reveal the glorious 
character of the man, that hissun should suffer this eclipse 
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of slander. Conscious, not only of the rectitude of his in- 
tentions, but also of his actions, he preserved through the 
great trial a serenity of mind, a temperateness of speech, a 
willingness of statement, and a belief that the truth in the 
matter would ultimately prevail, absolutely incompatible 
with any other conclusion than that every step he had 
taken in reference to the foregoing charges was manly, dig- 
nified and honest. 

Four days after the Presidential campaign of 1880 had 
closed, and more than four millions of American freemen 
had recorded their ballots in his favor, and the township 
where he was born, the old district that he had represented 
so long and so ably in Congress, and the State of his birth, 
which he had honored, as she had honored him, had all 
recorded their verdict in regard to his character, private 
and public, he was in quiet conversation with one whose 
friendship for him had known no weariness nor abatement 
for more than a quarter of a century. It was remarked by 
the friend: 

“‘It appears to me that no candidate for the Presidency 
ever had so many warm, intimate, personal friends as you 
have.” 

In a tone of voice that indicated his deep feeling, Mr. 
Garfield replied: ‘‘I believe that is so; and there is a rea- 
son for it. Beginning with my entrance into the school 
at Chester it is briefly this: At Chester I was at schooi for 
about two years, and during that time I formed the ac- 
quaintance of two hundred and more boys and girls, as 
boys and girls become acquainted with each other at school. 
Then my religious friendships began, which widened the 
circle. I then went to Hiram, where I remained as stu- 
dent and teacher for about eight years, and during this 
time I had, either as classmates or pupils, not less than 
three thousand young men and women who were my 
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friends and have always remained such. At Williams I 
still further widened out my circle of intimate friendships. 
I then went to the Ohio Senate, and during the two years 
I was in that body I became acquainted with not less than 
one man in every one of the eighty-eight counties of Ohio 
who has been ever since my strong supporter and steadfast 
friend. | 

‘During the less than three years I was in the army, I 
commanded two brigades of about five thousand men each. 
Every man knew me, and I knew nearly every man. As 
Chief of Staff, my circle of army friendships widened. 

“Then I have been in Congress for nine successive 
terms, or through the lifetime of four successive adminis- 
trations. The official life of a Congressman is less than 
four years. I have been in active service for seventeen, 
and during that time I have become personally and inti- 
mately acquainted with thousands from all parts of the 
. country and in all parts of the world. Besides, in all the 
vast number of my acquaintances from the beginning, I do 
not know of a dozen who are my personal enemies, or who 
would wish me any personal harm. I have many political 
enemies, but they are generally my personal friends And 
among all these acquaintances, more or less intimate, there 
is not one who can say in truth, ‘James A. Garfield de- 
ceived me, lied to me, or stole from me personally.’ Had 
even one been able to say it, I could not endure as I have 
enduredthis campaign of slander and lies, without a word.” 

Let the man who can deny the foregoing statements 
speak, for he alone is offended. » 

There are many incidents in his political history which 
are interesting, and go far to reveal the nobility, indepen- 
dence and uprightness of his character. 

On the 14th of January, 1864, in the debate on the 
‘Seizure and confiscation of the property of Rebels,” he 
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was asked by Mr. 8. 8. Cox, one of the readiest debaters 
in the House, ‘‘If he would break the Constitution to ag- 
gravate the punishment of the traitor, or to punish the 
innocent children of the rebels ?”? Mr. Garfield replied in 
a frank and manly way: ‘‘I would not break the Consti- 
tution at all, unless it should become necessary to overleap 
its barriers to save the Government and the Union.” 
“But,” added he, ‘“‘I do not see that in this bill we do 
break the Constitution;” and then said, in language which 
gives the key-note of his whole Congressional career up to 
the close of the last session he ever attended, ‘‘If the gen- 
tleman can show me that it overleaps the Constitution I 
will vote against it with him, even though every member 
of my party votes for it; that makes no difference to me.” 

In a letter to a friend he said: ‘‘ You know my view on 
the tariff. Iam equally assaulted by the free traders and 
by the extreme tariff men. There is passion enough in 
the country to run a steam-engine in every village, and a 
spirit of proscription which keeps pace with the passion. 
My own course is chosen and it is quite probable it will 
throw me out of public life.” 

When the “‘ Bounty Question” was under discussion in 
the House of Representatives in 1863 and 1864, Mr. Gar- 
field voted alone in the negative upon the proposition to 
pay bounties to veterans and raw recruits alike until the 
1st of March, 1864. Hesaid: ‘It is unworthy the dig- 
nity of our Government and our army to use the conscrip- 
tion act as a scare-crow, and the bounty system as a bait, 
to ultimately secure and coax men into the army. Let us 
give liberal bounties to volunteer soldiers who may enlist, 
and for raw recruits use the draft.” 

Mr. Grinnell, of Iowa, finally came to his side, and to- 
gether they counted 2 against 112. Mr. Garfield’s constit- 
uents, quite a number of them, censured his action and 
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demanded his resignation. They were only answered that 
he held their letters, and that within a year they would 
agree with what he had done. Before the year closed there 
was a cross opposite each name, denoting the fulfillment 
of his prophecy. 

The Presidential campaign of 1864 was full of the issues 
upon which hung the fate of the Republic. The South 
was still in arms against the Government, and the Demo- 
cratic party of the North demanded a cessation of hostili- 
ties because the ‘‘ war was a failure;” while the Republican 
party demanded that the war be vigorously pursued until 
the rebellion was forever put down. 

It was, indeed, a hand to hand struggle, and in that 
struggle Garfield took the stump and advocated the Re- 
publican cause. In that campaign he traveled thousands 
of miles and made upwards of sixty speeches. 

Upon the adjournment of the 38th Congress he was very 
popular in his district. But the action of Mr. Lincoln in 
allowing a bill providing for the government of the con- 
quered Southern States to go over unsigned till after the 
adjournment, and soon after issuing a proclamation on the 
subject, offended many of the friends of the bill. Among 
these were Benjamin F. Wade, and Henry Winter Davis. 
These men issued a reply to Mr. Lincoln, censuring him 
for his action. . 

When the nominating convention met at Warren, Mr. 
Garfield, who had been charged by some with the author- 
ship of the manifesto, and by many with holding its views, 
appeared to depend for his renomination on his ability to 
clear himself from any relation to the paper, whether as 
its author or sympathy with its statements and spirit. He 
was requested to be at Warren and take care of himself, 
with a very direct intimation that unless he denounced 
Wade and Davis he was doomed, 
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His action is described thus: He felt challenged. The 
knightly spirit of the old Crusader heard the trumpet call 
to the listed field. He answered that he would be in War- 
ren on the day at a named hotel. There he remained in 
seclusion. ‘The convention met, organized, took a recess 
for dinner, and sent him a delegation, who curtly informed 
him that the convention requested his presence. He en- 
tered coldly and proudly took his seat in front of the grim 
and frowning body. After an ominous silence he said he 
had complied with their request. Why was his presence 
required? Very directly the chairman told him: of the 
manifesto, and of his reported connection with it. The 
chair hoped he would appreciate the situation. The dis- 
trict would not permit any criticism of President Lincoln, 
nor any opposition to his policy. 

He arose, and in courteous terms thanked them for their 
former trust, which so far as he was concerned, was un- 
sought. It was frank on their part to remind him of the 
terms upon which it could alone be continued. He denied 
the authorship of the paper referred. He had only re- 
cently read it, and while he was sorry to read it, it 
gave him greater sorrow to know that it was en- © 
tirely true. ‘I fully approve of it, and if you throw 
over old Ben. Wade your course is clear with me; for while 
Iam truly yours, Iam more truly my own.” 

After his speech he left the room, but had hardly reached 
the street before his nomination was made and the dele- 
gates were at his heels. His speech had electrified the 
convention, and a young delegate from Ashtabula said that 
the man who had the grit to come there and face a con- 
vention like that, as he had done, ought to be nominated, 
and moved his nomination by acclamation. 

While Mr. Garfield was serious and instructive in all his 
speeches, he was not without a keen appreciation of the 
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humorous, and occasionally would indulge in witticisms. 
In 1864 the Democratic party at Chicago had ‘‘ Resolved, 
That in the future, as in the past, we will adhere with un- 
swerving fidelity to the Union under the Constitution as 
the only solid foundation of our strength, security, and 
happiness as a people, etc., etc.” 

In a speech at Wooster, Ohio, he referred to this resolu- 
tion and said: ‘‘This party has not adhered very firmly 
to the Union in the past, and if we are to forecast the fu- 
ture by the past, the prophecy is not encouraging. Be- 
sides, this word ‘‘adhere” is not avery strong word. It 
is the word from which we get that other word ‘‘adhesive,” 
as when we say adhesive stamps, adhesive envelopes, and 
you all know they will not stick till they are licked.” 

The Presidential campaign of 1876 was so unprecedent- 
edly close, and in many respects and for a considerable 
time uncertain, that it required all the patriotism and wis- 
dom of both the great parties to settle it without blood- 
shed. As the result depended mainly on the vote in Louis- | 
iana, Mr. Garfield was invited by President Grant to go to 
New Orleans and remain until the vote was counted, act- 
ing as a witness of the count, as gentlemen from the Dem- 
ocratic side were going for the same purpose. His feelings 
in regard to that matter are very positively and truly ex- 
pressed in two letters, one written from Washington, No- 
vember 11, 1876, and the other from New Orleans, No- 
vember 18, 1876. In the first letter he says: 

‘‘ Last evening the President telegraphed me from Phil- 
adelphia, requesting me to go to New Orleans and remain 
until the vote 1s counted, acting as a witness of the count. 
I was a good deal embarrassed by the request for several 
reasons. First, the President has no power in the case, 
and I could only act in a personal and irresponsible way, 


with the danger that I might be considered an intermed- 
dler; second, I did not know who else was going, and | 
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might find myself associated with violent partisan Repub- 
licans, who mean to count our side in per fas or ne fas. 
In that case I should be called upon either to assent to the 
injustice or to make a report which would call down upon 
me all the passion of this passionate hour. Of course 
neither of these situations is pleasant to contemplate. I 
might escape from both by declining to go, but it may be 
a duty of the very highest sort, which I have no right to 
decline on any personal ground. 

“8:30 p.M.—At four o’clock this afternoon I called on 
the President. He showed me alist of gentlemen whom he 
had invited to go to New Orleans. I have concluded to 
go, and shall leave at midnight. I go with great reluct- 
ance, but feel it to be a duty from which I cannot shrink.” 


In the second letter he says: 


‘‘The present political situation is a very grave one, and 
some of its aspects fill me with solicitude. I think it 
is the duty of all good citizens to discourage all violent 
feeling. The day of choice is past. Neither you nor I 
have any longer any right to push our preferences. That 
effort was ended on the 7th instant. Our chief concern , 
should now be to ascertain what the choice was, and then 
to insist that the choice shall be our law. 

“Tt is most unfortunate that the result should turn up- | 
on the vote of a State so peculiarly and delicately situated 
as Louisiana. The whole stress and strain of public pas- 
sion thus presses upon the weakest and worst place. ‘The 
official report of the State Board of Canvassers cannot be 
completed in less than ten days. They begin their work 
to-day, and will invite a delegation of both political parties 
to join as spectators. I shall try to get excused from be- 
ing on the delegation if possible, for I want to go home. 
But it now appears probable I shall be compelled to remain 
until the count is complete.” 


Of his work on the Electoral Commission, which was 
formed in January, 1877, and which was mainly a Demo- 
cratic proposition, it is impossible on these pages to speak 
at length. It is enough to say that his course there was 
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marked by the same breadth of views and depth of insight 
which have been characteristic of him through his unusu- 
allv eventful public hfe. Though doubting the wisdom 
of the tribunal and strongly opposing it in a speech in the 
House on January 25th of that year, yet when it was once 
formed and his party had selected him with entire and 
hearty unanimity to act as one of their representatives on 
that commission, he did not feel at liberty to decline the 
request; and on that commission he uttered himself as in 
the letter already quoted: ‘‘The day of choice is past. 
Neither you nor I have any longer any right to push our 
preferences. ‘That effort was ended on the 7th instant. 
Our chief concern should now be to ascertain what the 
choice was, and then to insist that the choice shall be our 
law.” ; 

With the year 1880 Mr. Garfield’s legislative career 
closed. For nine successive terms he had been nominated 
and elected to Congress by his constituency of the 19th 
Congressional district of Ohio. Through evil and through 
good report he had maintained his firm convictions and 
his manly bearing until he was the “‘ favorite son” of his 
State and the idol of his party. 

On the fourteenth of January, 1880, he was elected to 
the United States Senate by the unanimous choice of his 
party. 

On the eighth of June, 1880, he was nominated as the 
candidate of his party for the office of President of the 
United States. | 

And on the morning of November 3, 1880, he held the 
unique position of Representative in Congress from the 
19th Ohio District, Senator-elect from the State of Ohio, 
and President-elect of the United States. 


CHAPTER SIL 
THE PILLAR OF A PEOPLE’S HOPE. 


The First National Republican Convention was held in 
Philadelphia in June, 1856. At this Convention a plat- 
form of principles was adopted and a candidate nominated. 
Only once before—February 22d, in Pittsburg—had there 
ever been anything like a national gathering of the leaders 
of the rapidly developing Republican party. 

At Philadelphia the enthusiasm culminated in the nom- 
ination, on the first. ballot, of John C. Fremont, whom his 
admirers proudly called the ‘‘ Pathfinder of the West.” 

Hitherto, for nearly a quarter of a century, the great po- 
litical antagonists had been the Whig and Democratic 
parties; but in 1852 the Whigs nominated their last can- 
didate, and they soon disappeared, as an organization, from 
the field of politics. 

The last National Republican Convention began its ses- 
sion in the city of Chicago, Wednesday, June 2d, 1880. As 
an introduction to the great event of that Convention— 
the nomination cf James A. Garfield for the Presidency 
—a brief history of' political parties in this country will 
not only be interesting but instructive. 

As a general proposition, it may be said that ‘all polit- 
ical parties that have exerted marked influence upon their 
times, have had their beginnings far back of the period 
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of their organization.” Parties are somewhat like genera- 
tions of men; the characteristics of any one generation 
cannot properly be studied without some knowledge of 
those that have gone before. Parties, like trees, grow. 
They have their law of growth also; and, in a sense, par- 
ties will follow, during their career, the channel marked 
out by the series of events which have preceded them. 

Occasionally a party comes up hke a bubble to.the sur- 
face, but as quickly disappears. The roots of such parties 
are not worth looking after, because the plants bear no 
seed, and soon wither and disappear. 

The Republican party was the child of the conscience of 
the North, aroused to assertion by the growth of the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

Its strength and individuality did not develop until 
more than half a century after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. 

In the time of the Revolution there were two parties 
which may be distinguished as the Patriot party and the 
Tory party. The Patriots supported the idea and effort 
for separate national hfe, from Lexington to Yorktown. 
The Tories opposed the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country. Upon this issue the battles of the Revo- 
lution were fought. 

After the recognition of American independence parties 
soon formed on the question of forming a closer union be- 
tween the States. These parties were known as the Fed- 
eralist party and the Anti-Federalist party. 

The Federalists were in favor of adopting a Constitution 
‘creating a strong, enduring, National Government.” 

The Anti-Federalists ‘‘desired to uphold the rights of 
the States, as separate and sovereign, and to continue the 
mere league between them formed by the Articles of Con- 
federation,” which declared, in Article II, that ‘‘each 
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State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by 
this confederation expressly delegated to the United States 
in Congress assembled.” 

The Articles of Confederation were adopted on the 15th 
of November, 1777. 

It was not long before the weakness of the league became 
apparent. When the final treaty of peace was signed, Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, the war ended, and peace guaranteed, the 
people had much to do in the adjustment of public affairs, 
so as to lay the foundation of permanent prosperity, and 
thus secure the liberty and independence proclaimed and 
acknowledged. ‘‘The country was burdened with a heavy 
debt, foreign and domestic, and the Articles of Confedera- 
tion gave Congress no power to discharge it, if it had 
had the ability. On its recommendation, however, the in- 
dividual States attempted to raise their respective quotas 
by direct taxation. But all were impoverished by the 
war, and it was found to.be impossible to provide means 
even to meet the arrears of pay due the soldiers of the Revy- 
olution. Each State had its local obligations to meet, and 
Congress could not coerce comphance with its recommen- 
dations.” 

_ As the feebleness of the old system was realized, ‘‘a 

convention, called in 1787, for the purpose of amending 
and strengthening the Articles of Confederation, adopted a 
Constitution after a four months’ session, and thus created 
a new government, with independent and sovereign powers 
within its own prescribed functions.” 

The Anti-Federalists opposed the ratification of the new 
Constitution, and were strong enough in some of the 
States to delay, for a time, their assent toit. They de- 
clared their fear of centralization of power in a single ex- 
ecutive head, and ‘‘feared, above all things, that the 
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country would lapse back inte a monarchical condition 
and lose its liberties.” 

But the inefficiency of the old league was so manifest, 
and the value and necessity of a National Government so 
clear, that the Federalists were in a large majority, and 
held the administration for twelve years. 

About the year 1792 the Anti-Federalists began to drop 
their old party name, and to take the name of Democrats. 
It is said that Thomas Jefferson, their great leader, ob- 
jecte1 to the use of the word Democrat, and sought to se- 
cure the adoption of the name Republican, but this name, 
notwithstanding all his influence, was not generally adopt- 
ed. ‘‘ Most of the old Anti-Federalists preferred the term 
Democrat, as implying more fully hostility to the assump- 
tion of governmental powers threatening the individual 
rights of citizens.” 

The Federalists were still in power in 1796, electing 
John Adams, President. 

During the administration of Adams troubles with 
France arose which nearly resulted in war. ‘‘ During these 
troubles Congress passed two acts known as the Alien and 
Sedition Laws; one enjoining the President to order aliens 
who were conspiring against the peace of the United 
States to quit the country, and the other providing for 
punishment of seditious libels against the Government. 
These laws created much party feeling, and were denounced 
by the Democrats as tyrannical and unconstitutional. 
They contributed very largely to the overthrow of the 
Federal party, at the Presidential election of 1800, when 
Adams was a candidate for re-election.” 

In 1800 the Democrats defeated the Federalists and elect- 
ed Jefferson President. In 1808 the name Democrat was 
almost universally adopted by those who held to the doc- 
trines of the Anti-Federalists. 
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Between 1812 and 1820 there was a period of peace, and 
but little antagonism between the two parties, until in 
1820 Democrats and Federalists supported Monroe, and he 
was re-elected, receiving all of the electoral votes save one. 

*“Up to 1820 the existence of slavery in the United States 
had been regarded as a misfortune by the people of all sec- 
tions of the country. Indeed,among the causes of grievances 
brought against Great Britain, was her action in forcing 
the slave trade upon the colonies against their will. With 
scarcely an exception, the early statesmen of the Republic 
regarded the institution of slavery as an evil which would 
gradually be got rid of by wise emancipation measures. 
Looking to that end, the slave trade was prohibited, and 
ranked with piracy, as a crime, as early as 1808. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the head of the Democratic party, was one of the 
most enlightened opponents of slavery, and was far from 
foreseeing that the party which he had founded would, in 
after years, become its chief defender. 

The first anti-slavery society in the country was formed 
by the Quakers of Pennsylvania, but there were, at an early 
period, organizations of emancipationists in the South, 
who kept up some ayitation in behalf of measures for get- 
ting rid of the institution by the action of State govern- 
ments. One after another of the Northern States where 
slavery existed provided fur its gradual abolition, and the 
sentiment in the .vorth was so nearly unanimous in oppo- 
sition to fastening slavery permanently upon the country, 
that it insisted that, for every new Southern State which 
came in, a Northern free State should be admitted. Thus 
Vermont, Ohio and Indiana compensated for Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Louisiana; and, later, Maine counterbal- 
anced Alabama. 

Thus far, the number of free and slave States was equal. 
Then the question arose in 1820 about admitting Missouri, 
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with a slave constitution. It gave rise to a vehement pub- 
lic discussion, which was rather sectional than political. | 
The people of the Northern States insisted that a clause, 
prohibiting slavery, should be inserted in the Missouri 
Constitution as a condition of the admission of the State. 
The struggle went on in Congress for over two years. 
While it aroused the anti-slavery sentiment of the North, 
which had been almost dormant, it had the effect of incit- 
ing the South to a united and earnest defence of an insti- 
tution which had before been regretted, even in that sec- 
tion, as undesirable and temporary in its nature. A com- 
promise settled the struggle for the time being, in which 
the South gained a victory. Missouri was admitted with 
slavery, but an act was passed prohibiting slavery in 
the new territory lying north of latitude thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes. This settlement  be- 
came known as the ‘Missouri Compromise.” In this 
compromise the North gained nothing that did not 
belong to it before, and the South secured the admission 
of a new slave State, north of the old line separating free- 
dom from slavery. ‘The ‘‘ Missouri Compromise” laid the 
foundation of the future Republican party, by creating in 
the mind of the North a distrust of the South, and by de- 
veloping a political force in the country which received 
the significant designation of the ‘‘Slave Power.” 

This force in course of time suppressed all opposition to 
slavery in the South, and asserted the right to convert the 
whole unoccupied territory of the United States into slave 
States, and to carry its human chattels into the Northern 
States under the protection of the Federal Government, 
in defiance of the laws of those States. Resistance to the 
slave power and its demands formulated itself in the course 
of time into the Republican party. 

The Federalist party fought its last political battle as an 
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organization in 1824, under the name National Republi- 
cans. In 1828 Andrew Jackson was elected President by 
Democrats, of whom it is said that he introduced into the 
American politics the theory that ‘‘to the victors belong 
the spoils,” and he was the first President who removed 
from office all persons who were not favorable to him per- 
sonally. 

Jackson was a military commander of great success, but 
he was a man of narrow mind, limited education, strong 
prejudices, and violent temper. To him perhaps more 
than to any other can be traced the corruption of Ameri- 
can politicsin recent times. It is true that President 
Jackson suppressed the nullification movement in South 
Carolina under the lead of John C. Calhoun, but final his- 
tory will doubtless record the fact that less from states- 
manship and patriotism than from motives of personal 
hostility to Mr. Calhoun was his resolve taken to treat 
nullification as treason, and‘to hang the men who resisted 
the authority of the United States. His vigorous conduct 
settled the immediate question of nullification and caused 
the ‘‘ total abandonment of the theory that a State can 
set aside the laws of the United States at its pleasure.” 

Then a new position was taken by those who held to the 
doctrine of State sovereignty, viz: That when a State 
does not like the conduct of the General Government, it 
has a right to secede from the Union. 

The nullification question did not furnish a party issue, 
but the bank question did, and in 1832 the opponents of 
President Jackson’s policy toward the United States Bank 
organized themselves under the name of the Whig party, 
taking this name because the Whig party in England had 
resisted the arbitrary measures of the King, and this or- 
ganization was to resist the arbitrary measures of the 
President. 
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In 1840 the Whigs carried the election, electing William 
Henry Harrison President. In 1844 there were three tick- 
ets in the field, viz., Democrat, Whig and Liberty, led by 
James K. Polk, Henry Clay and James G. Birney. 

Upon the defeat of Clay, the Whig party began to de- 
cline, and in 1848 won its last battle in the election of 
Zachary Taylor. Under Polk’s administration Texas was 
admitted into the Union and war with Mexico was waged. 
The Northern Whigs generally opposed the war, because 
they feared that the purpose of the conflict was to secure 
more territory to be made into slave States. 

Before the war with Mexico ended it became apparent 
that a considerable part of her territory would be ceded to 
the United States, and as early as 1847 the question was 
agitated in Congress as to what should be its condition in 
reference to slavery. 

As the result of a consultation on the part of members 
of the House of Representatives from the free States, the 
following proviso was presented to be affixed to any bill 
for the organization of new territories: ‘‘'That as an ex- 
press and fundamental condition to the acquisition of new 
territory from the Republic of Mexico, by the United States, 
by virtue of any treaty that may be negotiated between 
them, and to the use by the Executive of any moneys here- 
in appropriated, neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
shall ever exist in any part of said territory except for 
criwe whereof the party shall first be duly convicted.” It 
was presented by David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, and was 
known in subsequent political history as the ‘‘Wilmot Pro- 
V1s0. 

In 1848 there were three political tickets in the field, 
viz., Democrat, Whig and Free Soil, led by Lewis Cass, 
Zachary Taylor, and Martin Van Buren. 

In 1850 a compromise was effected between the North 
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and South in regard to the admission of California and the 
future of the slave power. In its advocacy were the two 
noted Whig leaders, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. 

As a result of the compromise of 1850, the odious fugi- 
tive slave law was enacted. 

In the campaign of 1852 there were also three Presiden- 
tial tickets in the field, viz., Democrat, Whig and Free 
Soil, led by Franklin Pierce, General Winfield Scott, and 
John P. Hale. 

That year the battle-cry of the Free Soilers was ‘‘ Free 
soil, free speech, free States, and free men.” 

Between the years 1853 and 1855 the American party, or 
*«Know-Nothings,” had its birth, and it soon passed away. 
Its cardinal ideas were that none but native-born Ameri- 
cans should hold office; no citizenship should be conferred, 
so far as voting 1s concerned, until after twenty-one years’ 
residence, and hostility toward the Catholics. 

During this time the anti-slavery advocates, in various 
ways, were making themselves felt. 

In 1854 the act organizing the territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska was passed, which permitted the introduction of 
slaves into those territories. The passage of this act cre- 
ated intense excitement throughout the North, for it was 
regarded as a breach of faith on the part of the South, and 
as the forerunner of measures designed to extend slavery 
over the whole country. 

Every incident of the long and bitter struggle for the 
possession of Kansas was promptly reported in the North- 
ern papers, and the anti-slavery element:in the North fol- 
lowed the conflict with intense interest, and looked upon 
the men who took their lives in their hands, and went to 
the new territory to secure it for freedom, as heroes of a 
just and patriotic cause. It was the Kansas and Nebraska 
Bull, and the struggle between freedom and slavery beyond 
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the Missouri, which finally crystallized the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the North into the organization known as 
the Republican party. The ‘Ostend Manifesto,” which 
looked toward the possession of Cuba for slavery, the Dred 
Scott decision, and the attack on Charles Sumner in 1856, 
all had their influence in burning the eternal truth into 
the hearts of men, that freedom and slavery are eternally 
hostile, that the conflict between them is irrepressible, and 
that no nation can exist, ‘‘ half slave and half free.” 

This, briefly, was the condition of National affairs in 
1856 when the anti-slavery elements of the country enlist- 
ed under the banner of the Republican party. 

To trace the history of that party, from 1856 to the 
present time, with any fulness of detail, would be to write 
the history of the Nation for a quarter of a century, and 
for some of that time with a pen dipped in blood. But 
the foregoing must suffice for these pages. 

In June, 1880, the Republican party held its last—to 
this time—national convention for the nomination of can- 
didates for President and Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Wednesday, the 2d of June, was the time; the wonder 
city of the continent, Chicago, the place; and the great 
Exposition building the amphitheatre wherein one of the 
greatest struggles within a party, in fifty years, for a Presi- 
dential nomination was carried to a successful conclusion. 

That Convention was notable in many respects. There 
were seven hundred and fifty-six delegates, representing 
the States and Territories of the Nation. Three of the 
most notable men in the Nation were the principal candi- 
dates—Grant, Blaine and Sherman. The struggle of the 
Convention was not so much over a man as over a prin- 
ciple, a national tradition. It also decided the question 
whether the will of the party caucus was stronger than the 
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will of a freeman. And it finally nominated one of its 
own members for President, an act unprecedented in the 
history of great national conventions. Besides this, the 
nominee was no ‘‘dark horse;” he was in all respects the 
peer of any living American, and in many respects without 
a rival on the continent. 

This book cannot reproduce in detail the events that were 
crowded into the days between and including June 2d and 
June 8th, 1880, but there are some things which may be no- 
ticed. Of the candidates, Grant was the most notable. He 
was the best known of any living American. From the 
time he left his tannery at Galena until he received the 
conquered sword of Lee at Appomattox, he was one of 
the great figures of war. After that, as President of the 
United States for two successive terms, he still maintained 
his position as one of the foremost men of the Republic. 
Then, in his journey around the world, he was the center 
of all eyes. But now he stands before the Convention, by 
his friends, to break the traditions of the Nation, in re- 
ceiving, for the third time, the nomination for the high 
office of President. 

After Grant came Blaine, the ‘‘ plumed knight” of the 
Republican party, and one of the most brilliant political 
leaders of the century. 

After him came Sherman, whose splendid administra- 
tion of the Treasury had done more than any tricks of the 
demagogue or politician could have accomplished to earn 
him the support of his own State and of the country at 
large. | 

There were other candidates of lesser note, though some 
of them were men of considerable reputation. Of the lead- 
ing candidates Grant had the advantage of consummately 
skillful management in his behalf. Roscoe Conkling, of 
New York; Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania; and John A. 
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Logan, of Illinois, were his captains. Blaine’s forces were 
badly managed from the start; while Sherman had no 
management save the honest, able and eloquent presenta- 
tion of his name to the Convention. 

It is needless to speak here of the skirmishes for situa- 
tion or advantage by the friends of the various candidates, 
or for the rules which should be accepted by which the 
Convention should be governed; but the speeches of Mr. 
Conkling and Mr. Garfield, nominating Grant and Sher- 
man, are worthy of record. 

When New York was called, Mr. Conkling took his 
place upon a reporter’s table, stood for a short time before 
the immense audience, while they grew silent at a wave of 
his hand, and then delivered his very able, imperious and 
eloquent address, nominating Gen. Grant. 

When Ohio was reached, in the call of States, Mr. Gar- 
field, amid great applause, took the station on the table 
which Mr. Conkling had occupied and said: 


‘‘Mr. PRESIDENT,—I have witnessed the extraordinary 
scenes of this Convention with deep solicitude. Nothing 
touches my heart more quickly than a tribute of honor to 
a great and noble character; but as I sat in my seat and 
witnessed this demonstration, this assemblage seemed to 
me a human ocean in tempest. I have seen the sea lashed 
into fury and tossed into spray, and its grandeur moves 
the soul of the dullest man; but I remember that it is not 
the billows, but the calm level of the sea from which all 
heights and depths are measured. 

‘*When the storm has passed, and the hour of calm set- 
tles on the ocean, when the sunlight bathes its peaceful 
surface, then the astronomer.and surveyor take the level 
from which they measure all terrestrial heights and depths. 

‘Gentlemen of the Convention, your present temper 
may not mark the healthful pulse of our people. When 
your enthusiasm has passed, when the emotions of this 
hour have subsided, we shall find below the storm and pas- 
sion that calm level of public opinion from which, the 
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thoughts of a mighty people are to be measured, and by 
which their final action will be determined. 

‘*Not here, in this brilliant circle, where 15,000 men 
and women are gathered, is the destiny of the Republic to 
be decreed for the next four years. Not here, where I see 
the enthusiastic faces of 756 delegates, waiting to cast their 
lots into the urn and determine the choice of the Repub- 
lic; but by four millions of Republican firesides, where the 
thoughtful voters, with wives and children about them, 
with the calm thoughts inspired by love of home and 
country, with the history of the past, the hopes of the fu- 
ture, and reverence for the great men who have adorned 
and blessed our nation in days gone by, burning in their 
hearts—there God prepares the verdict which will deter- 
mine the wisdom of our work to-night. Not in Chicago, 
in the heat of June, but at the ballot-boxes of the Repub- 
lic, in the quiet of November, after the silence of deliber- 
ate judgment, will this question be settled. And now, 
gentlemen of the Convention, what do we want ? 

«<A Votce—‘ We want Garfield.’ 

‘“Mr. GARFIELD—Bear with me a moment. ‘Hear me 
for my cause,’ and, for a moment, ‘be silent that you may 
hear.’ 

“‘ Twenty-five years ago this Republic was bearing and 
wearing a triple chain of bondage. Long familiarity with 
traffic in the bodies and souls of men had paralyzed the 
consciences of a majority of our people; the narrowing and 
disintegrating doctrine of State sovereignty had shackled 
and weakened the noblest and most beneficent powers of 
the National Government; and the grasping power of 
slavery was seizing upon the virgin Territories of the West, 
and dragging them into the den of eternal bondage. 

‘‘ At that crisis the Republican party was born. It drew 
its first inspiration from that fire of liberty which God has 
lighted in every human heart, and which all the powers of 
ignorance and tyranny can never wholly extinguish. The 
Republican party came to deliver and to save. It entered 
the arena where the beleagured and assailed Territories 
were struggling for freedom, and drew around them the 
sacred circle of liberty, which the demon of Slavery has 
never dared to cross. It made them free forever. Strength- 
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ened by its victory on the frontier, the young party, under 
the leadership of that great man who, on this spot, twenty 
years ago, was made its chief, entered the national capitol 
and assumed the high duties of government. The light 
which shone from its banner illumined its pathway to 
power. Every slave-pen, and the shackles of every slave 
within the shadow of the capitol were consumed in the re- 
kindled fire of freedom. 

‘Our great national industries, by cruel and calculating 
neglect, had been prostrated, and the streams of revenue 
flowed in such feeble currents that the treasury itself was 
well-nigh empty. The money of the people consisted 
mainly of the wretched notes of two thousand uncontrolled 
and irresponsible State banking corporations which were 
filling the country with a circulation that poisoned rather 
than sustained the life of business. 

‘The Republican party changed all this. It abolished 
the Babel of confusion, and gave to the country a currency 
as national as its flag, based upon the sacred faith of the 
People. 

‘‘It threw its protecting arm around our great indus- 
tries, and they stood erect with new life. It filled with the 
spirit of true nationality all the great functions of the gov- 
ernment. It confronted a rebellion of unexampled mag- 
nitude, with slavery behind it, and, under God, fought the 
final battle of Liberty until the victory was won. 

‘‘Then, after the storms of battle, were heard the calm 
words of peace spoken by the conquering nation, saying to 
the foe that lay prostrate at its feet: ‘‘ This is our only re- 
venge—that you join us in lifting into the serene firma- 
ment of the Constitution, to shine like stars forever and 
ever, the immortal principles of truth and justice: that all 
men, white or black, shall be free, and shall stand equal 
before the law.” 

‘‘Then came the questions of reconstruction, the na- 
tional debt, and the keeping of the public faith. 

‘In the settlement of these questions the Republican 
party has completed its twenty-five years of glorious exist- 
ence, and it has sent us here to prepare it for another lus- 
trum of duty and of victory. How shall we accomplish 
this great work ? We cannot do it, my friends, by assail- 
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ing our Republican brethren. God forbid that I should 
say one word, or cast one shadow upon any name on the 
roll of our heroes. The coming fight is our Thermopyle. 
We are standing upon a narrow isthmus. If our Spartan 
hosts are united, we can withstand all the Persians that 
the Xerxes of Democracy can bring against us. Let us 
hold our ground this one year, and then ‘the stars in their 
courses’ will fight for us. The census will bring reinforce- 
ments and continued power. But, in order to win victory 
now, we want the’ vote of every Republican—of every 
Grant Republican, and every anti-Grant Republican, in 
America; of every Blaine man and every anti-Blaine man. 
The vote of every follower of every candidate is needed to 
make success certain. ‘Therefore I say, gentlemen and 
brethren, we are here to take calm counsel together and 
inquire what we shall do. 

‘“We want a man whose life and opinions embody all 
the achievements of which I have spoken. We want aman 
who, standing on a mountain height, traces the victorious 
footsteps of our party in the past, and carrying in his 
heart the memory of its glorious deeds, looks forward pre- 
pared to meet the dangers to come. We want one who 
will act in no spirit of unkindness towards those we lately 
met in battle. The Republican party offers to our breth- 
ren of the South the olive branch of Peace, and invites 
them to renewed brotherhood, on this supreme condition: 
That it shall be admitted, forever, that in the War for the 
Union we were right and they were wrong. On that su- 
preme condition we meet them as brethren, and ask them 
to share with us the blessings and honors of this great Re- 
publi. 

‘“Now, gentlemen, not to weary you, I am about to pre- 
sent a name for your consideration—the name of one who 
was the comrade, associate and friend of nearly all the no- 
ble dead, whose faces look down upon us from these walls 
to-night (referring to portraits of Lincoln, Sumner, Wade, 
Chandler and other eminent Americans hanging in the 
hall); a man who began his career of public service twenty- 
five years ago; who courageously confronted the slave 
power in the days of peril on the plains of Kansas, when 
first began to fall the red drops of that bloody shower 
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which finally swelled into the deluge of gore in the late 
Rebellion. He bravely stood by young Kansas, and re- 
turning to his seat in the National Legislature, his path- 
way, through all the subsequent years, has been marked 
by labors worthily performed in every department of legis- 
lation. 

“You ask for his monument. I point you to twenty- 
five years of National Statutes. Not one great, beneficent 
law has been placed on our statute books without his 
intelligent and powerful aid. He aided in formulating the 
laws to raise the great armies and navies which carried us 
through the war. His hand was seen in the workmanship 
of those statutes that restored and brought back ‘the 
unity and married calm of States.” His hand was in all 
that great legislation that created the war currency, and 
in the still greater work that redeemed the promises of 
the Government and made that currency equal to gold. 
When at last he passed from the halls of legislation into a 
high executive office, he displayed that experience, intelli- 
gerice, firmness, and poise of character, which has carried 
us through a stormy period of three years, with one-half 
the public press crying ‘crucify him,’ and a hostile Con- 
gress seeking to prevent success. In all this he remained 
unmoved until victory crowned him. The great fiscal 
affairs of the nation, and the vast business interests of the 
country he guarded and preserved while executing the law 
of resumption, and effected its object without a jar, and 
against the false prophecies of one-half of the press and 
of all the Democratic party. He has shown himself able 
to meet with calmness the great emergencies of the Gov- 
ernment. For twenty-five years he has trodden the peril- 
ous heights of public duty, and against all the shafts of 
malice has borne his breast unharmed. He has stood in 
the blaze of ‘that fierce light that beats against the 
throne;’ but its fiercest ray has found no flaw in his armor, 
no stain upon his shield. I do not present him as a better 
Republican or a better man than thousands of others that 
we honor; but I present him for your deliberate and 
favorable consideration. I nominate John Sherman of 
Ohio.” 
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After the nominations came the balloting. There were 
thirty-six ballots taken. Until the thirty-fourth, so far as 
the delegates were concerned, except one or two votes, all 
the way along from the second ballot, Garfield’s name had 
not appeared. Outside of the delegations, however, nearly 
fourteen thousand men and women had already chosen 
him as the standard bearer of his party. On the thirty- 
fifth ballot he received fifty votes, and on the thirty-sixth 
three hundred and ninety-nine. 

It is impossible to describe the scene which attended this 
last ballot to its final result. It was only equaled by that 
other gathering in June, 1215, when the English barons 
met King John in the long meadow of Runymede, and 
forced from him the Magna Charta, the strong foundation 
and steadfast bulwark of English hberty. That scene is 
thus described: ‘‘ Pennons and banners streamed at large, 
and spear-heads gleamed above the host. The June sun- 
shine flashed, reflected from inlaid shields and damascened 
armor. The terrible bows of the English yeomen hung on 
their shoulders. The voice of trumpets and clamoring 
bugles was in the air. The whole scene was vast as a bat- 
tle, though bright as a tournament; splendid, but threat- 
ening, ike burnished clouds, in which lightenings sleep. 
The King, one of the handsomest men of the time, though 
cruelty, perfidy, and every foul passion must have left their 
traces on his face, was especially fond of magnificence in 
dress, wearing, we are told, on one Christmas occasion a 
rich mantle of red satin, embroidered with sapphires and 
pearls, a tunic of white damask, a girdle lustrous with 
precious stones, and a baldric from his shoulder, crossing 
his breast, set with diamonds and emeralds, while even his 
gloves—as indeed is still indicated on his fine effigy in 
Worcester Cathedral—bore similar ornaments, the one a 
ruby, the other a sapphire. 

Lae 
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‘Whatever was superb, therefore, in that consummate 
age of royal and baronial state, whatever was splendid in 
the glittering and grand apparatus of chivalry, whatever 
was Impressive in the almost more than princely pomp of 
the prelates of the Church— 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
—all this was marshaled on that historic plain in Surrey 
where John and the barons faced each other, where Saxon 
King and Saxon Earl had met in council before the Nor- 
man had footing in England; and all combined to give a 
fit magnificence of setting to the great charter there grant- 
ed and sealed.” : 

After his nomination Mr. Garfield was waited upon by 
a committee appointed to convey the news to him. Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar, the chairman of the convention, in a few 
well chosen words notified him of the action of the con- 
vention, after which Mr. Garfield responded as follows: 
‘Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I assure you that the in- 
formation you have officially given me brings the sense of 
very grave responsibility; and especially so in view of the fact 
that I was a member of your body, a fact that could not 
have existed with propriety had I had the slightest expec- 
tation that my name would be connected with the nomina- 
tion for the office. 

“T have felt, with you, great solicitude concerning the 
situation of our party during the struggle; but believing 
that you are correct in assuring me that substantial unity 
has been reached in the conclusion, it gives me a gratifica- 
tion far greater than any personal pleasure your announce- 
ment can bring. 

““T accept the trust committed to my hands. 

«¢ As to the work of our party and as to the character of 
the campaign to be entered upon, I will take an early oc- 
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casion to reply more fully than I can properly do to-night. 
‘‘T thank you for the assurance of confidence and es- 

teem you have presented to me, and hope we shall see our 

future as promising as are the indications to-night.” 


From Chicago to Mentor was one continual ovation. 
His addresses at Cleveland, and Hiram,and Painesville are 
all a part of the history of the wonderful inauguration of 
the campaign. On the 10th of July he addressed a letter 
of acceptance to the chairman of the committee already 
referred to, from which we quote: 


‘*MENTOR, Ohio, July 10th, 1880. 

“* DEAR S1r,—On the evening of the 8th of June last I 
had the honor to receive from you, in the presence of the 
committee of which you were chairman, the official an- 
nouncement that the Republican National Convention at 
Chicago had that day nominated me as their candidate for 
President of the United States. I accept the nomination, 
with gratitude for the confidence it implies, and with a 
deep sense of the responsibilities it imposes. I cordially 
endorse the principles set forth in the platform adopted 
by the Convention. On nearly all the subjects of which it 
treats, my opinions are on record among the published 
proceedings of Congress. I venture, however, to make 
special mention of some of the principal topics which are 
likely to become subjects of discussion. 

‘Without reviewing the controversies which have been 
settled during the last twenty years, and with no purpose 
or wish to revive the passions of the late war, it should be 

said that, while the Republicans fully recognize and will 
strenuously defend all the rights retained “by the people, 
and all the rights reserved to the States, they reject the 
pernicious doctrine of State supremacy which so long crip- 
pled the functions of the National Government, and at 
one time brought the Union very near to destruction. 
They insist that the United States is a nation, with ample 
power of self-preservation; that its Constitution and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof are the supreme law of the 
land; that the right of the Nation to determine the method 
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by which its own Legislature shall be created cannot be 
surrendered without abdicating one of the fundamental 
powers of government; that the national laws relating to 

the election of representativ es in Congress shall neither be 
violated nor evaded; that every elector shall be permitted, 
freely and without intimidation, to cast his lawful ballot 
at such election and have it honestly counted, and that the 
potency of this vote shall not be destroyed by the fraudu- 
lent vote of any other person. The best thonghts and en- 
ergies of our people should be directed to those great ques- 
tions of national well- being in which all have a common 
interest. Such efforts will soonest restore to perfect peace 
those who were lately in arms against each other, for jus- 
tice and good-will will outlast passion. But it is certain 
that the wounds of the war cannot be completely healed, 
and the spirit of brotherhood cannot fully pervade the 
whole country, until every citizen, rich or poor, white or 
black, is secure in the free and equal enjoyment of every 
civil and political right guaranteed by the Constitution 
and the laws. Wherever the enjoyment of these rights is 
not assured, discontent will prevail, immigration will cease, 
and the social and industrial forces will continue to be dis- 
turbed by the migration of laborers and the consequent 
diminution of prosperity. The National Government 
should exercise all its constitutional authority to put an 
end to these evils; for all the people and. all the States are 
members of one body, and no member can suffer without 
injury to all. 

“The most serious evils which now afflict the South 
arise from the fact that there is not such freedom and tol- 
eration of political opinion and action that the minority 
party can exercise an effective and wholesome restraint up- 
on the party in power. Without such restraint, party rule 
becomes tyrannical and corrupt. The prosperity which is 
made possible in the South by its great advantages of soil 
and climate, will never be realized until every “voter can 
freely and safely support any party he pleases. 

‘‘ Next in importance to freelom and justice is popular 
education, without which neither justice nor freedom can. 
be permanently maintained. Its interests are intrusted to 
the States, and the voluntary action. of the people. . What- 
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ever help the Nation can justly afford should be generous- 
ly given to aid the States in supporting common schools; 
but it would be unjust to our people, and dangerous to 
our institutions, to apply any portion of the revenues of 
the Nation or of the States to the support of sectarian 
schools. The separation of the Church and the State in 
everything relating to taxation should be absolute.” 


On the 23d day of June the Democratic party at Cincin- 
nati nominated. General Winfield Scott Hancock, a popu- 
lar and distinguished soldier, for their standard bearer, 
and from that time until November 2, 1880, tlre contest 
was carried on with tremendous energy by the two rival 
parties. The election was held on November 2d, and Mr. 
Garfield was not only the choice of the people, but re- 
ceived 214 electoral votes, while General Hancock received 
but 155. The election was unequivocal, and he who was 
born in a log-cabin forty-eight years before, was raised by 
the voice of the people to the ‘‘ highest civic honor known 
among the nations of the earth.” 

Among the many efforts to represent Mr. Garfield be- 
tween his nomination and inauguration none have appeared 
which seem to be so truly representative as Col. A. F. Rock- 
well’s ‘* From Mentor to Elberon,” in the January—1882— 
number of the Century Magazine. From that article sey- 
eral paragraphs are taken: 

‘“The Presidential episode in the life of James A. Gar- 
field was one ‘crowded with perils, but crowned with tri- 
umphs.’ Its tragical ending has made a story of unmatched 
pathos, which has become a household word. His mem- 
ory has taken a lasting and sacred place in human hearts, 
wherever they can be touched by the.recital of great 
sufferings heroically borne.” | 

‘‘The meeting of the Chicago convention found General 
Garfield a member of the House of Representatives, and 
the acknowledged leader of his party in that body; a Sen- 
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ator-elect, chosen under the most happy auspices, and a 
delegate-at-large to the convention from his native State. 
Indications were not wanting that his name might be 
brought before the convention as a candidate; and there 
were not afew friends who looked with great confidence to 
his nomination. He did not share this confidence; and, 
in the light of past events, we may now emphasize the 
sincerity and earnestness of his wish first to round out his 
‘legislative career in the Senate. Wherever I referred to 
the probability or possibility of his nomination, while he 
looked forward with an honest ambition to the highest 
honor to be conferred by his fellow-citizens, he would say: 
‘Not yet; I must make my record in the Senate.’ I shall 
not soon forget my last interview with him in his library, 
before his departure for Chicago. While he was fully 
alive to the important results of the great convention, and 
his first thoughts were in the direction of the welfare of 
his party and the country, with the spirit of the gladiator 
he longed for the conflict of debate. Rising from his 
chair, he said, slowly and musingly: ‘Well, I go to Chi- 
cago!’ Then, drawing himself up, he added,—‘ And if 
any one attempts to bulldoze that convention, I propose 
measuring lances with him!’” 

His views and feelings regarding his candidacy are thus 
described: ‘‘On the return from Chicago some one on 
the train observed that ‘Garfield would now be common 
property, and the target for all kinds of abuse.’ Over- 
hearing the remark, he turned to an intimate friend, say- 
ing: ‘Do you hear how Iam.to be handled? I am afraid 
that will wear on me harder than the werk of the cam- 
paign. You know how nearly the outrageous slanders 
and lies so cruelly hurled at mea few years ago wearied 
me with political life before the country got to understand 
that I was entirely clean-handed. If my position then 
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invoked such abuse, what must I expect with a heated 
presidential campaign before me? I earnestly wish they 
had taken my advice and let me wait for the future. But 
this world does not seem to be the place to carry out one’s 
wishes.’ 

‘«« After some further conversation on the subject, which 
was followed by a period of thought and silence, he looked 
up and said: ‘You have a great deal of practical sense. 
What is the remedy?” 

*«* Don’t listen to it,’ was the reply. 

‘«< That is,’ rejoined he, ‘don’t hear it. That can be 
done inone way. Why can’t I set up Garfield the Candi- 
date, to receive all this fire, which, after all, will be aimed 
at the candidate, and keep myself near enough to advise 
him what to do and say. Then can I give him the benefit 
of my best judgment. What do you think of the idea?’ 

<*“Tt looks well,’ was the reply, ‘and yow can carry it 
into execution, if it is possible to be done by any man.’ 

“¢* Very well,’ he responded, ‘I'll try it.’ 

**T recount this detailed ‘conversation for its importance 
as furnishing the key to his bearing throughout his brief 
presidential career. Garfield the man was always greater 
than Garfield the candidate or the President. 

‘“To his intimate friends, who understood the beauty, 
serenity, and philosophical calmness of his inner life, his 
various public honors were insignificant when compared 
with the real merit of his individuality. This abstraction 
of self stood him in good stead. It explains a thousand 
touches of character. 

“‘ Returning to Mentor, he began the work of the cam- 
paign, the unwritten history of which will show a thor- 
oughness, a mastery of detail, a wise management, and, 
above all, a supremacy of direction and command, that are 
known to but few. With his bearing during this trying 
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period the country is fully acquainted, and the wisdom 
and moderation which he exhibited were daily apparent in 
his acts and words. It was evident that the ‘candidate’ 
was in the hands of a cool, well-balanced manager. 

‘¢In no way were these qualities more conspicuously 
shown than in the often-repeated ordeal of off-hand 
speeches. An eminent public man, in a recent letter to 
me, referring to the extraordinary success of these im- 
promptu speeches, when the speaker’s mind was filled with | 
the anxieties and weariments of the canvass, states that, 
in a conversation of Democratic leaders, just before the 
election, one of the most distinguished of their number 
said to them: 

‘¢* When Garfield began making speeches every day to 
the committees of all kinds calling upon him, I felt sure 
he would blunder into saying something that would be a 
dead weight for him and an advantage for us; but, watch- 
ing every word he has said, | am astonished that he has 
not made a single mistake in all these talks out of which 
any capital could be made against him.’ 

“During the campaign, with its cares and anxieties, its 
labors and fatigues, its slanders and assaults, there was for 
him one perpetual fountain of sunshine and comfort in 
the love and endearments of home and friends. * * * 
It was during this period that an incident occurred which 
I recall with no ordinary interest, preluding, as it did, the 
great tragedy so soon to be enacted. A prominent gen- 
tleman of Cleveland had been so greatly impressed with the 
circumstantial details of an organized plan for the assas- 
sination of General Garfield, that he had driven out to 
Mentor, by night, to acquaint him with the facts. As the 
result of the interview, 1t was arranged that the man who 
had made known the existence of the alleged plot should 
visit the General the next day, that he might examine and 
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cross-question him. Pending his arrival, General Swaim 
and myself were made acquainted with the case, and were 
advised to watch the manner and bearing of the man, with 
a view to the detection of indications of insanity. In 
the course of the conversation, the probability of the story 
and the necessity of action were discussed. Finally, after 
musing a while, Garfield said, somewhat sadly.and im- 
pressively: ‘ Well, if assassination 1s to play its part in the 
campaign, and I must be the sacrifice, perhaps it is best. 
I think Iam ready.’ The examination of the following 
day disclosed enough of mental wryness in the informer to 
satisfy us that the plot was an hallucination, and the sub- 
ject was dropped.” 

For his children, especially his elder sons, he fully real- 
ized the difficulties, the temptations, and the unusual 
surroundings that might interfere with their good: ‘*What- 
ever fate may await me,” said he, ‘‘I am resolved, if pos- 
sible, to save my children from being injured by my 
presidency. ‘Hoc opus hic labor est.’ Every attempt, 
therefore, to flatter them, or to make more of them than 
they deserve, I shall do all I can to prevent, and to arm 
them against.” 

Myr. Garfield’s distaste for the position of an ex-presi- 
dent is revealed in the following paragraph: 

‘¢ With two or three friends, I accompanied him to Mr. 
Chittenden’s reception on the evening after his arrival. 
The conversation naturally drifted to the personal rela- 
tions of Gen. Garfield to the presidency; its bearing upon 
his future, and the bright promises for the public good 
that would come from his administration. The glories of 
the present were brilliant and attractive enough; but to 
him the future brought a sobering, saddening prospect. 
‘Four years hence,’ said he, ‘‘I shall leave the presidency, 
still a young man, with no future before me; to become a 
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political reminiscence—a squeezed lemon, to be thrown 
away.’ 

This feeling was expressed on the following evening at 
the reunion of his college classmates, where he said, with 
intense feeling and emphasis: ‘‘This honor comes to me 
unsought. I have never had the presidential fever, not 
even fora day; nor have lit to-night. I have no feeling of 
ejation in view of the position I am called upon to fill. I 
would thank God were I to-day a free lance in the House 
or the Senate.” 

As an illustration of Mr. Garfield’s capacity and endur- 
ance Col. Rockwell says: 

‘‘ Perhaps no better illustration of General Garfield’s 
mighty endurance and capacity for work can be given than 
that contained in the history of the 8d and 4th of March. 
The 3d was passed in a continuous round of receptions of 
friends, and the important conferences relating to his 
cabinet; the close of the day bringing unwonted weari- 
ness, only to be followed by a banquet at the White House, 
and the reunion of his classmates. Returning late to his 
hotel, some time after midnight, he re-drafted nearly 
three-fourths of his inaugural address; his faithful and 
devoted secretary, Mr. Brown, assisting him in his toil. 
The rough sheets of this important paper, now in my 
possession, bear testimony to his indomitable perseverance 
and will, and his fastidious and scholarly tastes. These 
manuscripts are voluminous, and exhibit in a remarkable 
way his habits of thought and work, his fund of knowl- 
edge, and his versatility and reach in the handling of the 
great problems of statesmanship. There are no less than 
a half-dozen separate and distinct drafts of the address in 
whole or in part, each profusely adorned with notes, inter- 
lineations, and marginalia. The mass of rejected material 
is valuable and suggestive, and, if appropriately arranged, 
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would make a paper of no small worth and proportion. 
When, at the reading of one of these tentative drafts to 
me in February last, I had expressed to him my desire to 
possess it, he exclaimed, in his characteristic and original 
way: ‘What! you would not wish the staggerings of my 
mind, would you?’ ” 

March 4th is a notable day in the history of the Ameri- 
can Government. On that day every new Congress begins, 
and on that day once in four years there is a change in 
the administration of the government. A new President 
is inaugurated, though he be the same man who has occu- 
pied the office of the executive before. 

The morning of March 4th, 1881, was dark and gloomy. 
The weather was unpleasant; in every respect it was a 
“March day.” But the weather did not prevent the 
gayest decorations that Washington has ever seen on a 
similar occasion. Without attempting a description of 
the brilliant scenes, or even naming the many distin- 
guished persons who were present at the inauguration, it 
remains only to be said, that at the appointed hour Mr 
Garfield was introduced to the vast crowd gathered before 
the east front of the Capitol, by Senator Pendleton, and 
immediately proceeded to deliver the Inaugural Address. 

At its close the oath of office was administered to him 
by Chief Justice Waite, and the guns of the Republic were 
under the command of President Garfield. 

Turning to his mother, who sat beside him during the 
delivery of his address, he took her by the hand and kissed 
her; and then turning to his wife he kissed her, and then 
as far as possible shook hands with the multitudes that 
pressed forward to greet him. He was ‘‘the pillar of the 
people’s hope.” Colonel Rockwell says: 


‘‘Probably no administration ever opened its existence 
under brighter auspices than that of President Garfield, 
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but it was not long before his great vitality showed visible 
signs of yielding to the dragging wear of the never-ending 
demands and importunities for place. Hach day brought 
its exhausting physical fatigue and intellectual weariness 
—the result of a continual din of selfish talk. Fairly 
staggering into the library at the close of a specially ex- 
hausting day, he said to me: ‘I cannot endure this much 
longer; no man, who has passed his prime, can succeed 
me here, to wrestle with the people as I have done, with- 
out its killing him.’ Yet through it all he was cheerful. 
As throughout his life, so, even now, his great heart held 
its accustomed sway; the playful, almost boyish, humor 
illuminating all. Leaving behind him the stress of work 
and the cares of his office, he would often say: ‘ Now the 
fun is over, let us go to business !’—referring to some 
proposed recreation.” | 

The earlier doings of his administration were spent in 
the construction of his cabinet and such other duties as lie 
at the beginning of every new administration. 

His cabinet was composed as follows: Secretary of State, 
James G. Blaine, of Maine; Secretary of the Treasury, 
Wilham Windom, of Minnesota; Secretary of War, Robert 
T. Lincoln, of Illinois; Secretary of the Navy, William I. 
Hunt, of Louisiana; Secretary of the Interior, 8. J. Kirk- 
wood, of Iowa; Attorney-General, Wayne McVeagh, of 
Pennsylvania; and Postmaster-General, Thomas L. James, 
of New York. ; 

In swiftness and in anxiety the days passed. Every day 
his administration grew in favor with the people, and by 
the 1st day of July he had completed all the initiatory and 
preliminary work of his administration, and was making 
preparations to leave the city, to meet and to greet the 
friends and schoolmates and classmates whom he had 
learned to love at old Williams a quarter of a century be- 
fore. To the world he seemed at the summit of his power 
_and hope. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SHOT THAT WAS HEARD ROUND THE WORLD. 


In one of his speeches during the campaign of 1880 Mr. 
Garfield said: ‘‘If a man murders you without provoca- 
tion, your soul bears no burden of the wrong; but all the 
angels of the Universe will weep for the misguided man 
who committed the murder.” 

There seems to have been, on the part of members of the 
Garfield family, vague apprehensions, amounting almost to 
convictions, of impending trouble. Mr. Garfield is repre- 
sented as saying, during the campaign: ‘‘If assassination 
is to play its part in the campaign, and I must be the 
sacrifice, perhaps it is best. I think I am ready.” 

In January, before the family went to Washington, Col- 
onel Rockwell says one near to Gen. Garfield wrote thus: 
‘‘Tam not sorry that the cold winter is passing so rapidly; 
although the events of the next two months rise up before 
us, until I am overwhelmed in advance, I scarcely dare to 
think; I only feel the desire to hurry through it all. But 
perhaps our trials will then only have begun.” 

When Mr. Garfield’s mother was about to leave Wash- 
ington for Ohio, after her recovery from a severe illness, 
he accompanied her to the train with the friend who was 
to be her escort. Her last remark to him, as he was about 


bidding her farewell, acquires, in the light of his fate, a 
, (350) 
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new and startling significance, as another of those inexpli- 
cable premonitions of evil to which reference has been 
made. With great earnestness, she said: 

‘« James, I wish you would take good care of yourself, 
for I am afraid somebody will shoot you.” 

“Why, mother,” he asked in astonishment, ‘‘ who would 
wish to shoot me?” _ 

But the time went on, and nothing serious had occurred 
to the new administration. It is true that the issues which 
were made by place-holders, place-hunters and pclitical 
managers with the new President had caused some com- 
motion in the political world. He had slain, with a bold 
hand, the dragon named the “‘ Courtesy of the Senate,” 
which had menaced or utterly destroyed the peace, for 
many years, of each incoming administration. ‘‘ He had 
denounced it years before, in his place in the House; upon 
the threshold of his administration he destroyed it. It 
was the deadliest foe of reform, and he attacked it in its 
lair,” and regained for the Executive powers which had 
long been usurped by the Senate. 

The morning of the 2d of July was bright and cheerful 
as the hopes of the man who had so long anxiously awaited 
its coming. About nine o’clock two carriages left the 
White House. In the first were seated the President, 
Secretary Blaine, and Colonel Rockwell; in the second, 
Harry and James Garfield, Mr. Judd, telegraph operator 
of the President, Dr. Hawks, tutor of the boys, and Don 
Rockwell, son of the Colonel. 

The President’s carriage reached the depot considerably 
in advance of the other, and, its occupants alighting, the 
President moved to the door of the building, leaning upon 
the arm of Secretary Blaine. President Garfield had 
barely passed the door when a man stepped behind him, 
drew a revolver, and fired directly at his back, The Presi- 
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dent tottered and fell, and as he did so, the assassin fired 
a second shot, the bullet cutting the left coat sleeve of his 
victim, but inflicting no further. injury. 

The news of the shooting of the President spread like 
wildfire, and the world knew of the dastardly deed in an 
incredibly short time. 

As these paragraphs are being written, which describe 
that most infamous of all murders in the calendar of crime, 
the news comes, borne on the wings of the lightning, that 
the ‘‘ malignant, diabolical, crafty, calculating, cold-blood- 
ed murderer” has been pronounced “guilty” of murder 
in the first degree by the jury selected to hear the evidence 
in his case; and the verdict of all the world is ‘‘so say we 
all of us.” 

Never before in the history of the nation had anything 
occurred which so nearly froze the blood of the people, 
for the moment, as this awfnl deed. And no words so 
fitly describe the wretch, the deed, and the feeling of the 
people as these of the gifted J. G. Holland, who himself 
died with his hand upon the pen that paid magnificent 
tribute to the Nation’s dead:— 


“ A wasp flew out upon our fairest son, 
And stung him to the quick with poisoned shaft, 
The while he chatted carelessly and laughed, 
And knew not of the fateful mischief done. 
And so this life, amid our love begun, 
Envenomed by the insect’s hellish craft, 
Was drunk by Death in one long feverish draught, 
And he was lost—our precious, priceless one! 
Oh, mystery of blind, remorseless fate! 
Oh, cruel end of a most causeless hate! 
That life so mean should murder life so great! 
What is there left to us who think and feel, 
Who have no remedy, and no appeal, 
But damn the wasp and crush him under heel?” 


An assassin shot Abraham Lincoln, and the world was 


startled, and one-half of a mighty nation was in tears. But 
23 . 
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of his assassin it may be said, there were in his case cir- 
cumstances which tend to mitigate in some degree even 
the horror that is felt at his crime. ‘‘ He was a man 
wholly devoted to a cause which had failed; who looked 
upon Abraham Lincoln—his constancy, his wisdom, his 
devotion, his patriotism—as the bar which had prevented 
the Southern States from achieving their independence.” 
He had been a play actor. He had been among many 
temptations. The hate of the bloody war had not passed 
away. He was eaten up by that love of notoriety which 
has led to so many crimes. He had an idea of patriotism, 
and he became infatuated with the idea that he would 
render a service to that portion of the country with which 
he had cast his fortune, if he did thisact. Unjustified and 
unjustifiable as was the act that consigned Booth’s brilhant 
life to eternal infamy, yet as compared with the murderer 
of Garfield the name of Lincoln’s assassin ought to bear a 
measure of immortality, while the name of the infamous 
wretch who murdered Garfield should be consigned to the 
innermost dungeon of oblivion. It has been remarked 
that there were three great episodes in the latter days of 
Garfield’s life. The first was his spontaneous nomination 
at Chicago; the second, his inauguration on the 4th of 
March, 1881; and the third, the blow on the morning of 
the 2d of July, that for all time ‘marked his name from 
the list of active agents in this world’s struggles;” and in 
these supreme moments he did not forget ‘‘her whose 
love, companionship, and counsel had been so much to 
him. In the midst of all the excitement, turmoil, strug- 
gle, pain, and calm endurance of those months, there runs 
a golden thread of romance, fresh, as if it had been matter 
of days, not years; pure as the love of Ruth and Boaz; 
simple as if the scene had been remote from the affairs of 
the world; the actors as unaffected and unobtrusive as 
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though they had been but a simple farmer and _ his wife, 
not the center of the interest and observation of half a 
continent.” 


At Chicago he said: ‘‘Sherwin, won’t you telegraph to 
my wife? she ought to know this.” At the inauguration 
he affectionately kissed her; and when stricken to the 
ground by the assassin’s bullet, he says, ‘‘ Rockwell, tele- 
graph to my wife that I am injured—I hope not seriously 
—and that I will be glad if she will come to me, if she is 
able.” 

With the incidents of the memorable eighty days which 
followed the startling events of the fateful second of July 
nearly every one is familiar. His chamber of suffering 
was the world’s chamber of suffering, and the register of 
the state of his own pulse and temperature from day to 
day was the register at the same time of the pulse and the 
temperature of the Nation and of the world. 


Dr. R. 8. Storrs says: ‘‘ He who has died by the stroke 
of the assassin, or by unjust stroke of power, having filled 
high offices and honorably filled them, has always com- 
manded thereby the reverence of mankind. William of: 
Orange and Henry Fourth of France, illustrate this to us; 
our own Lincoln, as clearly as any in all the past. The 
statues of Counts Egmont and Horn stand in the great 
square at Brussells in which they were executed, before 
the windows through which Alva looked unrelentingly on 
their death. The blood of Walter Raleigh, killed by the 
jealous and tyrannical James, makes enduring imprint on 
history, and only allures men to closer study of his chiv- 
alrous career. And so shall it be in coming time with 
him for whose untimely death, at the hand of a mean and 
malicious assassin, the world mourns. That on the 
brightest, gladdest day of all his life, at the summit of his 
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power and hope, the bullet smote him, will keep his name 
eminent before the eyes of mankind.” 

Of the few who were called upon to minister to him 
during his eighty days of suffering, perhaps none are bet- 
ter fitted to present the incidents which are specially worth 
remembering than his old friend, Colonel Rockwell. He 
says: ‘lo some of us, who had intimately known Presi- 
dent Garfield, his gallant and plucky bearing in the face of 
the ‘one chance’ which he outwardly accepted—though, 
as I now believe, he inwardly rejected from the first—was 
not unexpected. It was, after all, but the continuance of 
that marvelous poise and self-control which were the gran- 
ite foundation of his greatness. These, from the instant 
of returning consciousness, which was lost for a moment 
after the ‘fatal blow’ (as he himself called it that morn- 
ing), instantly marshaled themselves into place, and never 
deserted him to the last. 

‘‘Throughout his long illness, I was most forcibly im- 
pressed with the manner in which those traits of his char 
acter which were most winning in health became intensi- 
fied. His perfect.courtesy, his consideration and thought- 
fulness, his keen appreciation and thankfulness, his un- 
measured affection, were continually exhibiting themselves 
in a thousand ways. His medical attendants will not for- 
get, after the long and painful dressings, his frequent and 
hearty ‘Thank you, gentlemen.’ He whose duty it was, 
through so many anxious days, to take the pulse, temper- 
ature, and respiration, will remember pleasantly the Presi- 
dent’s oft-repeated question to his attendants, as the hours 
dragged wearily on: ‘Isn’t it time for Old Temperature 
to put in an appearance ?? Nor will another attendant 
regret that the monotony of a long agony should give 
him the appellation of ‘the beneficent bore !’ 

‘¢ His thankfulness and appreciation of the care and de- 
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votion given to him by his physicians and attendants were 
measureless. Placing his hand on the head of one of them, 
a-day or two before his death, he said with much emotion: 
‘You have been always faithful and forbearing.’ 


‘Probably there were never eighty days of illness so full 
of incident, and yet there is much that cannot be told, and 
can only be felt. ‘To one it seems now that for that life 
every hour was a struggle so intense that all else has been 
swallowed up init. ‘There was never a moment that the 
dear General was left alone, and yet, when one thinks of 
the loneliness in which his great spirit lived, the heart is 
almost ready to break.’ 


“When Mrs. Garfield thinks of the seriousness with 
which he would send her away from him, when he would 
say: ‘Yes; go and ride. I want you to;? ‘You must go 
to bed now; I can’t let you sit up any longer;’ or, ‘Go 
down to the table; you must preside there;’ she wonders 
that she dared to leave him, even for a moment; yet his 
gentle firmness compelled obedience, and went far to en- 
courage the hope in which she lived. Even that first night 
when he said to her: ‘Go, now, and rest; I shall want you 
near me when the crisis comes,’ she did not, or would not 
think that he referred to his death; although she after- 
ward knew that he did. The tenderness with which he 
withheld from her what she now believes he felt would be 
his fate, deluges her heart with tears. 


«<The long, hot, weary days of July and August dragged 
on. The President was still master of himself, and by his 
magnificent bearing was teaching the country and the 
world the noblest of human lessons—how to live grandly 
in the daily clutch of death. Whatever flaws fallible hu- 
man nature may have charged against him in the days of 
sturdy health, let it never be forgotten that during these 
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eighty days, when he was subjected to the supremest eee 
he was uniformly great. 

“‘From one apprehension I am thankful I was fied: 
with the beginning of his silence. ‘T'o his son, as will be 
ener a Pane days after his hurt, he had said, with 
a touch of the never-failing humor, ‘It is only the hull 
that is staved in; the upper works are unharmed.’ As the 
days wore on, and with sad reluctance, we noted the fail- 
ing strength, the emaciation, the weakening voice, and 
the gradual physical decline, I could not bear to think of 
witnessing a possible decay of those rare intellectual 
forces. And let it here be recorded that to the last his 
eye was undimmed, and the splendid vigor of his brain was 
unimpaired.” 

In a letter published in the Century Magazine for De- 
cember, 1881, Colonel Rockwell says: 

*‘The late President Garfield took pen or pencil in hand 
four times during his last illness. 

‘1. Sunday, July 17, at noon, at his request for writ- 
ing materials, I placed in his hand a clip and pencil. Ly- 
ing on his back, and holding up the clip in his left hand, 
he then wrote his name and the prophetic words, ‘Stran- 
gulatus pro Republica,’ What epitaph more significant, 
eloquent, and truthful than this—his own! 

“2. August 10th, with a fountain pen, he wrote his 
name on a clip. 

3. Immediately after, he signed an extradition paper, 
sent from the Department of State, first requesting me to 
read the document—the old habit of thoroughness assert- 
ing itself. 

-4, August 11th, he wrote, on a larger clip, with a 
pencil, the brief letter to his mother, a copy of which has 
been widely circulated.” 

One of the most touching of the incidents of the sick- 
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room is thus recorded: ‘‘ One day there came from some 
friend a large and very faithful portrait of his venerable 
mother. Quietly, and while he was sleeping, it was placed 
on an easel at the foot of his bed, where it would greet — 
him on waking. Opening his eyes net long after, he 
gazed upon the familiar features intently for some mo- 
ments. Then, raising his fingers to his lips, he waved 
his hand toward the picture, with the filial salutation, 
‘Dear soul.’” ; 

In this connection it may properly be related that the 
last record of his pregnant pen was a letter to the “‘ dear 
soul,” his mother. It is dated as follows: 

‘‘WasHINGTON, D. C., August 11, 1881. 

‘DEAR MotHER:—JDon’t be disturbed by conflicting 
reports about my condition.. It is true I am still weak, 
and on my back, but I am gaining every day, and need 
only time and patience to bring me through. Give my 
love to all the relatives and friends, and especially to sis- 
ters Hitty and Mary. 

‘‘Your loving son, 


‘f J 3 Ay) GARRERLD, 
‘Mrs. Eliza Garfield, Hiram, 0.” 


One thing may be said of the sick-room from which a 
few revelations have been made, that can rarely be said: 
Not a word or act was said or done by father, mother, 
brothers, or sister, of which the most sensitive could be 
ashamed, or that was in the least degree unworthy of the 
royal life which was slowly but surely ebbing away. 

The feeling was quite general during the President’s 
illness that he was not made acquainted with the feeling 
of his countrymen towards himself. Colonel Rockwell 
says: ‘‘This isa mistake. Many letters from strangers, 
acquaintances, and friends were read to him at intervals 
during his illness. These, with the not infrequeni read- 
ing of short items from the newspapers, gave him an in- 
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telligent idea of the general feeling. For all this his heart 
was unutterably thankful, and whenever it was possible, 
he would send some expression of his gratitude.” 

The sympathy with the sufferer was well nigh universal, 
and the indignation as universal against the wasp which 
stung him. Emperors and kings, queens and presidents, 
pope and cardinal, bishop and layman, from the islands of 
the sea, from the north and south, east and west, from 
the cabins of the poor, and from the palaces of empires, 
came the words of sympathy which revealed the heart- 
beats of the world. 

From the first it had been intended to remove the Pres- 
ident from the White House at the first moment when his 
strength would permit. And the time came at last, when 
even the hope under which the President, his attendants, 
and the country had lived was fading away with his stay 
at the capital. His physicians held a consultation on the 
fourth of September, and on the afternoon of the sixth 
the President lay at Elberon, two hundred and thirty- 
three miles away from Washington, in a cottage by the 
ocean. 

The journey to Elberon was rapid and without the oc-. 
currence of uncommon events, except in so far as the whole 
enterprise, in purpose and in its execution, was an uncom- 
men event. ‘The train left Washington at about 6:30 
A. M., and at 1:10 p. M. the patient was in the bed that 
had awaited him, in the pleasant room, from the window 
of which his tired eyes could catch glimpses of the restless 
ocean, and of the white sails of the passing vessels. He 
had borne the journey well, and those best informed as to 
his condition watched every change of symptom with most 
intense anxiety, for they felt that the removal was indeed 
a last resort, and that, should there be no radical change, 
the end must be very near. The life at Elberon, save for 
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this added interest, did not greatly differ from that at 
Washington. He was the same patient, heroic sufferer 
there by the sea that he was in the Nation’s Capital. 

The medical and surgical staff who attended and nursed 
the President from the time of the shooting until death, 
was not probably surpassed by any equal number of physi- 
cians in the United States. The first formal consultation 
was participated in by some of the most prominent medi- 
cal men in Washington. ‘Their names are given here as a 
part of the medical history of the case: Dr. D. W. Bliss, 
Dr. Smith Townshend, Health Officer of the District of 
Columbia; Dr. C. M. Ford, Dr. P. 8. Wales, Surgeon 
General U. 8. N.; Dr. C.’B. Purvis, Dr. C. C. Patterson, 
Dr. Basil Norris, U. S. A.; Dr. N. S. Lincoln, and Dr. 
J. B. Hamilton, Surgeon General Marine Hospital Service. 

Of Washington surgeons, Drs. D. W. Bliss, J. K. Barnes, 
J. J. Woodward and Robt. Reyburn were constant in their 
attentions until the President reached Elberon, when all 
retired from the case except Dr. Bliss, who from first to 
last had charge of the case, although there is httle doubt 
that the combined skill of all were represented in the 
treatment of the President. 

On the 4th of July were added to the medical staff Drs. 
D. Hayes Agnew, of Philadelphia; and Frank H. Hamil- 
ton, of New York City, two of the most distinguished 
surgeons in the United States. ‘These remained as con- 
sulting surgeons until the death of the President. 

Added to these are ‘‘ those incomparable nurses,” as Dr. 
Bliss calls them, General Swaim, Colonel Rockwell, Dr. 
Boynton, Miss Edson, C. O. Rockwell, and Steward Crump. 

From the physicians in charge the country and the 
world was kept advised of the daily and almost hourly con- 
dition of the great sufferer. 

Dr. Bliss says: ‘‘ During his whole illness I never ap- 
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proached him without meeting an extended hand, and an 
expression of thankful recognition of the efforts being 
made for his comfort and recovery. The time which passed 
until the 23d of July, when the first rigor occurred, was 
remarkable chiefly for the quiet, cool determination of the 
sufferer. Quite ready for, and evidently expecting the 
worst, his demeanor was that of the man whose great in- 
tellect and wonderful will enabled him to give the most 
intelligent aid to the physician. Apparently indifferent as 
to the result, so far as it should affect him alone, he still 
watched every symptom, even making inquiry after each 
examination as to the temperature, pulse and respiration, 
and every measure of relief adopted, with evidently firm 
determination to live for others, if possible.” 

Of the journey to Elberon Dr. Bliss says: ‘This whole 
journey was even a marvel to myself. I had arranged that 
if prostration occurred, the train might stop at any given 
point. These arrangements were so perfect that, at any 
place on the whole route, the President could have been 
immediately removed to a private dwelling. The rate of 
speed varied from twenty to seventy miles per hour, and 
when it was the greatest, I asked the President if the mo- 
tion was uncomfortable. . He smiled and said, ‘Let them 
go; evidently meaning to quiet any anxicty I might feel, 
and to assure me that his vital force was still to be relied 
on. oy . | 
‘While stopping at a coaling station, I think in Delaware, 
we gave him a bath. ‘About an hour before we reached 
Elberon I suggested a second, but he replied, with a spar- 
kle of the eye, ‘ Let us reach the end of our journey first; 
that is most important.’ I mention this as showing how 
close an observer of his own condition the President was; 
yet, save when questioned, he never made a remark relat- 
ing to his own feelings. The journey, as all know, ended 
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safely. Under no other circumstances could this have 
been accomplished. Through these miles of strained atten- 
tion and anxious doubt; while train hands vied with one 
another in quiet transmission of the doctor’s orders as to 
speed and motion, no sound of bell or whistle was heard, 
either from our own, or from the large number of trains 
passed. At every station crowds of men and women ap- 
peared, the former uncovered, with bowed heads, the lat- 
ter often weeping. 

“‘Mrs. Garfield sat by the side of her husband, during 
the first part of the trip, cheering and reassuring him as 
no one else could, and visited him afterwards, frequently, 
from her car. 

‘‘The fatigues of the trip were shown in the pulse, and 
also in the facial expression, but the President expressed 
himself as glad to be at the sea-shore, and was inclined to 
think he ought to have been moved before. His satisfac- 
tion was evident to all. The sound of the waves, the salt 
and bracing air, all afforded him the greatest delight. 
For eight or ten days his condition visibly and continu- 
ously improved. 

‘“Upon the evening of the 15th of September a notice-- 
able change took place—a more frequent pulse, higher 
temperature, and increasing feebleness, all indicated deep- 
seated mischief, which his physicians could not: localize, 
but could only recognize symptomatically, as due to the 
general septic condition. On this day I was absent from 
him for five hours, the only occasion on which I left him 
during the eighty days. I left him comfortable, and on 
returning from New York, found him only presenting the 
signs of fatigue usual at that hour (5 p. m.). Upon my 
return he held out his hand, and attempted the familiar - 
smile. I said: ‘Mr. President, I have been away for a few 
hours, as you know; but they seemed like an age.’ He 
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answered: ‘ Doctor, you plainly show the effect of all this 
care and unrest, and Iam glad you were forced to take 
this temporary relief. Your anxious watching will soon 
be over.’ , 

‘The history of the next four days was that of anxious 
apprehension. All the symptoms pointed to profound dis- 
turbance, which might at any time cause a fatal result. 
The disposition to converse was not so marked. 'The wan- 
dering mind, easily and instantly recalled by a word or the 
touch of a hand; the occurrence of occasional rigors— 
sometimes severe—and the almost entire failure to assimi- 
late food, all indicated the inevitable fatal end. I think 
that then, and probably long before, the President fully 
believed that he could not survive. Perfectly calm, sen- 
tient—even inclined to be jocose and humorous—there was 
still an under-current of conviction which all our optim- 
ism could not stem. And now we approach the fatal hour. 
After a comparatively comfortable afternoon, having taken 
and retained the usual quantity of nourishment, restful 
and cheerful, comfortable and supported by the presence 
of his wife during the most of the day and all of the even- 
ing, we had hopes of a better night than the previous one. 
Here I must again allude to a most touching trait of this 
illustrious man. The thoughtfulness shown for all about 
him endured even to the end. Often, during his sickness, 
in his great care for her rest after the fatigues of the 
day, he gently urged Mrs. Garfield to retire from the bed- 
side, even when she herself could scarcely bear to leave. 
His heart was not only great but tender as that of a child. 
Upon this last evening I had just inquired of her if she 
was not in danger of too great fatigue. She replied: 
‘The General seems so comfortable and quiet that it has 
rested me to remain.’ 

‘‘ After making some arrangements for the President’s 
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comfort, and after the arrival of General Swaim, who was 
the nurse for the first part of the night, she left the sick 
room and retired. I afterward re-entered the room, took 
the pulse, and left the President quietly sleeping. I then 
returned to my room to prepare the directions for the 
night, where I was visited by Colonel Rockwell, who ear- 
nestly discussed with me the probability of a. favorable 
night. The Colonel was to relieve General Swaim at 2:30 
a.m. I myself did not intend to sleep until after twelve 
o’clock, as I had some special observations to make at that 
hour, should the President be awake, and his condition 
favorable. Col. Rockwell left the room to seek his much- 
needed rest. At 10:10 I was looking over some of the 
wonderful productions of the human imagination which 
each mail brought me, when the faithful Dan suddenly 
appeared at the door of communication, and said: ‘ Gen- 
eral Swaim wants you, quick! He preceded me to the 
room, took the candle from behind the screen near the 
door, and raised it so that the light fell full upon the face, 
so soon to settle in the rigid lines of death. Observing the 
pallor, the upturned eyes, the gasping respiration, and the 
total unconsciousness, I, with uplifted hands, exclaimed: ' 
‘My God, Swaim, the President is dying? Turning to 
the servant, I added: ‘Call Mrs. Garfield immediately, and 
on your return, Drs. Agnew and Hamilton.’ 

“‘On his way to Mrs. Garfield’s room he notified Colonel 
Rockwell, who was the first member of the household in 
the room. Only a moment elapsed before Mrs. Garfield 
was present. She exclaimed, ‘Oh! what is the matter?’ 
I said, ‘Mrs. Garfield, the President is dying.’ 

‘‘ Leaning over her husband, and fervently kissing his 
brow, she exclaimed: ‘Oh! why am I made to suffer this 
cruel wrong?’ 

‘‘Meantime, by what seemed some mysterious means of 
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communication, the whole household was present at once. 
Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. Rockwell, Miss Mollie Garfield, Miss 
Rockwell, Mr. ©. O. Rockwell, Mr. J. Stanley Brown, Dr. 
Agnew, Dr. Boynton, the servants, and myself, were the 
witnesses of the last sad scene in this sorrowful history. 

‘*While summoning Mrs. Garfield, I had in vain sought 
for the pulse at the wrist, next at the carotid artery, and 
last by placing my ear over the region of the heart. Re- 
storatives, which were always at hand, were instantly 
resorted to. Inalmost every conceivable way it was sought 
to revive the rapidly yielding vital forces. A faint flut- 
tering pulsation of the heart, gradually fading into indis- 
tinctness, alone rewarded my examination. At last, only 
a few moments after the first alarm, at 10:35, I raised my 
head from the breast of my dead friend, and said to the 
sorrowful group, ‘‘It is over.” So gradual was the final 
passage across the dark river, that for a few moments I 
doubted the accuracy of my senses. The President’s worn 
face changed but little in death. 

‘We thought him dying when he slept, 
And sleeping when he died.’ 

‘‘T cannot describe that scene. The vital spark had gone. 
No human skill or courage of heart could longer avail. 
The once magnificent physique, which had been so con- 
stantly and tenderly watched, lay untenanted before us. 
There was no sound—not even of weeping. All hearts 
were stilled. 

‘‘Noiselessly, one by one, we passed out, leaving the 
broken-hearted wife alone with her dead husband. Thus 
she remained for more than an hour, gazing upon the life- 
less features, when Colonel Rockwell, fearing the effect 
upon her health, touched her arm and begged her to 
retire, which she did.” 

And thus he died. 
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“The earth and sky were silent in their sorrow— 
The end had come at last— 

And burning tears of nature ere the morrow, 
Told that the worst was past. 


Upon the sea the stars were softly shining 

And shimmering in the night, 

As winds and waves their gentle arms entwining, 
Wept sadly at the sight.” 


And despite the prayers, and tears, and earnest pleading, 

and piteous protest from myriad hearts— 
“Death cometh after all.” 

We enshrine in our memories this sorrow, for the ex- 
pression of which mere words are inadequate; and we rest 
in the fond belief that the great sufferer by the sea was 
ready for the change, and when it came he gazed without 
alarm ye the ‘‘phantom wonders of the unseen.” 


THE FUNERAL CAR. ~ 


CHAPTER XV. 
FROM ELBERON TO THE GRAVE. 


There was little more to doat Elberon. The physicians 
announced the fact of the death of the President, and be- 
fore the morning of the 20th of September the lightning 
had carried the news to remotest boundaries, and in re- 
sponse came back the tears of the sympathizing nations of 
the earth. 

The members of the President’s cabinet notified Vice- 
President Arthur of the event that called him to the 
vacant post, and before the morning came the Nation had 
anew head and the army and the navy of the Uniona 
new Commander-in-chief. 

As each community in city or town learned its loss the . 
darkness of a great sorrow fell upon it. There was no 
formality in the expression of public grief. The deep- 
throated cannon and the tolling bells voiced the universal 
sorrow, and sleepless thousands walked the streets during 
all the hours of that memorable night, awaiting the par- 
ticulars that followed hotly over the wire. 

The official bulletin of the surgeons announcing his 
death is as follows: 


<‘ HLBERON, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, 11:30 P. m. 
“The President died at 10:35 p. mM. After the bulletin 
was issued at 5:30 this evening, the President continued 
in much the same condition as during the afternoon, the 
pulse varying from 102 to 106, with a rather increased 
(371) 
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force and volume. After taking nourishment he fell into 
a quiet sleep. About thirty-five minutes before his death, 
and while asleep, the pulse rose to 120, and was somewhat 
more feeble. At ten minutes after 10 o’clock he awoke, 
complaining of a severe pain over the region of the heart, 
and almost immediately became unconscious, and ceased 
- to breathe at 10:35. 
“Signed | D. W. Biss, 
‘<F. H. HAMILTON. - 
““D. Hayes AGNEW.” 
A little later the members of the cabinet officially noti- 
fied Vice-President Arthur as follows: 


‘*LonNG BRANCH, Sept. 20, 12:25 a. M. 
“‘It becomes our painful duty to inform you of the 

death of President Garfield, and to advise you to take the 
oath of office as President of the United States without 
delay. If it concurs with your judgment, we will be very 
glad if you will come here on the earliest train to-morrow 
morning. [Signed | 

‘““Wm. WINDOM, Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘“W. H. Hunt, Secretary of the Navy. 

“THOMAS L. JAMES, Postmaster General. 

‘“WayYNE MacVeieu, Attorney General. 

“8S. J. KinKwoop, Sec’y of the Interior.” 


A little later still, Secretary Blaine officially notified the 
foreign ministers of the government thus: 


“Lone BRANCH, Sept. 20. 
“©To Lowell, Minister: 

‘James A. Garfield, President of the United States, died 
at Elberon, N. J., last night, at ten minutes before 11 
o’clock. For nearly eighty days he suffered great pain, 
and during the entire period exhibited extraordinary pa- 
tience, fortitude and Christian resignation. The sorrow 
throughout the country is deep and universal. Fifty mil- 
lions of people stand as mourners by his bier. | 

‘‘To-day, at his residence in the city of New York, 
Chester A. Arthur, Vice-President, took the oath of office 
as President, to which he accedes by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion. President Arthur has entered upon the discharge of 
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his duties. You will formally communicate these facts to the 
British Government, and transmit this dispatch by tele- 
graph to the American ministers on the continent for like 
communication to the governments to which they are res- 
pectively accredited. 

“« [Signed | | BLAINE, Secretary.” 


On the following day the official arrangements for the 
funeral services were given to the press, for the informa- 
tion of the public, in these words: 


‘‘The remains of the late President of the United States 
will be removed to Washington by spccial train on Wed- 
nesday, September 21st, leaving Elberon at 10 a. M., and 
reaching Washington at 4p. mM. Detachments from the 
United States Army and from the Marines of the Navy 
will be in attendance on arrival at Washington, to perform 
escort duty. The remains will lie in state in the Rotunda 
of the Capitol on Thursday and Friday, and will be guard- 
ed by deputations from the Executive Departments, and 
by officers of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

‘*Religious services will be observed in the Rotunda at 
3 o'clock, Friday afternoon. At 5 o’clock the remains will 
be transferred to the funeral car, and be removed to 
Cieveland, Ohio, via the Pennsylvania Railroad, arriving 
there Saturday at 2p. M. In Cleveland the remains will 
le in state until Monday at 2 p. M., and be then interred 
in Lake View Cemetery. 

*“No ceremonies are expected in cities and towns along 
the route of the funeral train beyond the tolling of bells. 
Detailed arrangements for the final sepulture are commit- 
ted to the municipal authorities of Cleveland, under direc- 
tion of the Executive of the State of Ohio. 

JAMES G. BLAINE, Secretary of State.” 


The very head-lines of the newspapers of the land, on 
the morning of the President’s death, are histories. From 
among the thousands that caught the eyes of the people 
on the morning of the 20th of September, 1881, those from 
Cincinnati (O.) Gazette and the Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 
are selected: 
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Dee Agia 


JAMES A. GARFIELD PASSES INTO THE DARK VALLEY, AND 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH HANGS OVER THE LAND. 


DEAD—IN THE FULL RIPENESS OF LIFE. DEAD—AT THE 
SUMMIT OF ALL EARTHLY GREATNESS, 


DEAD—BUT AS A CHRISTIAN AND SOLDIER DIETH. 


WITH A RECORD OF IMPERISHABLE ACHIEVEMENTS THAT 
WILL LIVE THROUGH ALL THE COMING AGES AND 
KEEP GREEN THE MEMORY OF 
THE MARTYRED PRESIDENT. 


COLUMBIA BOWS HER STRICKEN HEAD IN SORROW, AND 
IN THIS HOUR OF HER SUPREME GRIEF, KNOWING 
NO DIVISION OF THE NORTH OR SOUTH. 


The Constitution beautifully expressed the sentiments 


of the South: 
9 Hs Ss Ba Sl yd ef) I 


THE NATION, WEEPING, BOWS IN TEARS OVER THE 
REMAINS OF HER DEAD RULER, WHO WAS BRAVE 
IN WAR, WISE IN PEACE, TRUE TO HIS 
FELLOW-MEN, AND FILLED THE 
MEASURE OF HIS COUN- 
TRY’S LOVE. 


THE SILENT OAR DROPS FROM HIS NERVELESS GRASP, 
AND THE PALE BOATMAN GLIDES ON HIS SHADOWY 
FLOAT INTO THE MYSTERIOUS WATERS 
OF ETERNITY, AND PASSES FROM 
OUR MORTAL VISION INTO 
THE REALMS OF 
THE GREAT 
UNSEEN. 


THE LAST BULLETIN SIGNED BY DEATH TELLS THE 
TALE OF A NATION’S LOSS. 
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The impression made upon the country by the Presi- 
dent’s long suffering and death was unparalleled. There 
was a most sincere and universal sense of personal bereave- 
ment. The feeling in every house was as if some one of 
the family was in the valley of the shadow of death. Never 
in the history of the world did countless millions so watch 
at the bedside of a stricken man. The nations of the 
earth were moved by a common sympathy never before 
experienced. The telegraph has united the continents, so 
that the progress of the President’s combat with death 
was known day by day, not only throughout Europe and 
North America, but along the eastern shores of Asia, and 
in South Africa and South America. In all the records 
of the generations of men there has been no such spectacle. 

Before leaving Long Branch, brief religious services 
were conducted by Rev. Charles J. Young, who read suit- 
able selections from the Scriptures and offered a touching 
prayer. During these services the windows and doors of 
Francklyn Cottage were closed. ‘This fact is referred to 
in the following lines: 

“Darken the doors of a sorrowing people, 

Toll every bell and let banners hang low; 

Wreathe with the cypress, where late hung the laurel; 
Humble a nation before the dread foe. 

Loved was the man of whom death has bereft us, 
Honored the ruler whose power is no more; 


Bitter the grief that our millions has shaken— 
Then curtain the windows and darken each door! 


O! Father, Thou, whom, in extremity, 

The worst may seek, assured that Thou wilt hear— 
Bend now, to us, a stricken Nation, knelt 

Before Thy throne, a pitying, listening ear. 

As Thou wert pleased so grievously to chasten, 

So now, we pray, send comfort and send strength; 
The bitter cup that we have drained in sorrow 
Turn to our benefit, O Lord, at length. 

Give us the grace to bear affliction meekly, 
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As he whom Thou hast taken bore his pain; 
If we have sinned, and this be retribution, 
Save from such sin and suffering again. 

Raise up another, Father, if it please Thee, 
To take the burthen where he laid it down, 
And grant, in Thy own way and own good pleasure, 
That he be fitted to deserve the crown. 

Teach us such lessons as Thou hast intended. 
Grant that, we learn them well and fully—then 
May we apply them, as Thy stricken servant 
Would have endeavored to, O Lord! Amen. 


Well may you weep and lament in the markets; 
Well may you mourn as you meet on the street; 
Cold should your kearts be, as bleak fields in winter, 
When far to the southward the sun makes retreat. 
Gone is the man whom the world loved to honor; 
Gone is the leader who honored us so; 

Darken the doors of a sorrowing Nation— 

Toll all the bells, and let banners hang low.” 


The incidents of the journey from Elberon to Washing- 
ton cannot be detailed here. People stood by the thous- 
ands, with uncovered heads, as the funeral train passed 
by. At Trenton the students of Princeton had strewn 
the track with flowers, and at Freehold all the bells were 
tolled, and all business was suspended during the passage 
of the train. At Chester, where are large ship-yards, the 
mechanics were massed about the track, and the train 
passed between them in the most absolute silence. 

When the funeral train reached Washington a proces- 
sion was formed which, with muffied drums and a solemn 
funeral dirge, moved slowly up the avenue. A dense mass 
lined the sidewalks all the way from Sixth Street to the 
east front of the Capitol, and along this portion of the 
route the crowd was apparently as great as upon the occa- 
sion of the President’s inaugural procession. 

As the procession moved up the avenue scarcely a sound 
was heard, save that from the feet of moving men and 
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horses. Hats were removed and heads bowed, as by com- 
mon impulse of deep and unfeigned grief, as the proces- 
sion moved on toward the Capitol. Here, at the east front, 
the vast assemblage had congregated to view the funeral 
cortege. At the foot of the steps there was a double file 
of Senators and Representatives, headed by their respective 
officers, waiting in respectful silence to escort the remains 
into the Rotunda. At precisely 5:10 the head of the pro- 
cession, moving around the south side, arrived at the east 
front of the Capitol, the arms of the military being re- 
versed, and the bands playing the Dead March. The order 
was then given to carry arms, and the troops came to a 
front face, while to the muffled beat of drums, the hearse 
and its attendant train of carriages drew slowly up in front 
of the escort. A hush came over the multitude, and heads 
were reverently uncovered as the coffin was carefully lifted 
from the hearse. Officers of the army and navy deployed 
in parallel lines on either side of the hearse, and the Ma- 
rine Band played again, with much sentiment, ‘‘ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” as, with solemn tread, the remains of 
President Garfield were borne into the Rotunda and placed 
upon the catafalque, Senators and Representatives preced- 
ing, and ranging themselves on each side of the dais. 

The remains of the President lay in state in the Rotunda 
of the Capitol until Friday, September 23d, when the fu- 
neral services were held. The accommodations for seating 
the audience, under the direction of Architect Clark, were 
skillfully made. The Rotunda was divided into four sec- 
tions, corresponding with the four entrances. The ar- 
rangement was as follows: Sofas for the chief mourners 
on the south side; sofas on the opposite side for the Presi- 
dent, the ex-Presidents, and members of the Cabinet. 
Behind the Cabinet were seats for the members of the Su- 
preme Court, the Diplomatic Corps, Senators and officers 
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of the navy. On the opposite side of the hall were seats 
for members of the House, officers of the army and repre- 
sentatives of the press (in the fifth row). The fifth row 
on the other side was reserved for the members of the 
Army of the Cumberland. Seats behind the fifth row were 
reserved for the public—that is, after all other officials en- 
titled to admission had seated themselves. There were, 
in all, 1,300<chairs. 


We cannot take space to describe the entrance of the 
different classes of distinguished personages present at the 
funeral ceremonies—the members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
representatives of England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, China, Japan, etc.— 
thirty in all—many of them in the court dress of their re- 
spective countries; the army and navy officers; the Justices 
of the Supreme Court; Representatives and Senators; Pres- 
ident Arthur, and the members of the Cabinet and their 
wives; Ex-Presidents Grant and Hayes; to say nothing of 
the large number of less prominent, yet distinguished gen- 
tlemen in attendance. ‘The presence of two ex-Presidents, 
a living President, and a dead President, was a feature of 
this assembly so peculiar, that this alone would forever 
make it memorable. Mrs. Garfield and her children were 
represented by the President’s private secretaries and their 
wives, and some of the relations of the family. The min- 
isters present were I’. D. Power, pastor of the Christian 
Church in Washington; Isaac Errett, editor of the Chris- 
tian Standard, Cincinnati; J. G. Butler, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church, in Washington, and James J. Rankin, 
pastor of the Congregational Church. 

At three o’clock the public services were begun, the 
Philharmonic Society singing the hymn beginning— 


“ Asleep in Jesus—blessed sleep.” 
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Mr. Rankin then read appropriate selections from the 
Scriptures, and prayer was offered by Isaac Errett. 

The funeral oration was pronounced by Frederick D. 
Power, pastor of the Vermont Avenue Christian Church, 
Washington, from which we select a passage: 


LN 


‘The chief glory of this man, as we think of him now, 
was his discipleship in the school of Christ. His attain- 
ments as scholar and statesman will be the theme of our 
orators and historians, and they must be worthy men to 
speak his praise worthily. But it is as a Christian that we 
love to think of him now. Speaking of his attendance 
upon the little church on Vermont Avenue, he said to me: 
‘lam not there as President of the United States; I am 
there simply as a disciple of Christ;’ and it is in this atti- 
tude that he stands to-day before the God whom he so sin- 
cerely worshiped. He was a wonderfully symmetrical man; 
rarely have men seen so much physical beauty; it took a 
deadly bullet to waste it. Seldom have men known such 
vigor of intellect. No task seemed beyond him.  Equall 
complete was his spiritual life. He approached the unre- 
vealed mysteries of God with deepest reverence; the re- 
vealed duties of man he accepted without question. Hu- 
mility is the basis of every virtue, and in religion, as in the 
world, it is the avenue to all true glory. There was a 
genuineness and simplicity about his religious life that was 
exceedingly beautiful. When yet a youth he made public 
confession of Christ in a school-house. 

‘“‘When at Willams he would walk twelve miles to a 
little church of the Disciples to break bread on the Lords- 
day. When he entered public life in this city, he met 
weekly with his brethren in the City Hall, and after their 
occupancy of the little frame house of public worship, his 
place was regularly filled. He would sing with heartiness 
the songs of praise, partake devoutly of the emblems of 
the body and blood of Christ, and grasp with heartiness 
the hands of his brethren as he passed with his aged moth- 
er on his arm. The church was ever a restful home for 
him. In his last illness, knowing of our daily prayer for 
him, he was heard to say: ‘The dear little church on Ver- 
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mont Avenue! They have been carrying me as a great bur- 
den. When I get up they shall have no cause to regret it.’ 
And when God saw fit to afflict him sorely in the death of 
his little son, five years ago, he said to me: ‘Come and 
hold a brief service of reading and prayer, and ask a few 
_of our brethren and sisters to come with you. The hope of 
the gospel is very precious to me in this affliction.’ This 
may seem personal, but it illustrates the simplicity of his 
Christian faith. It was this that consoled him in the long 
heroic struggle with death. It was this which was the 
crown of his character as well as the assurance of his safe- 
ty. It was this which made his life to man an invaluable 
boon, his death to us an unspeakable loss, his eternity to 
himself an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away. | 

‘‘He was no sectarian. His religion was as broad as the 
religion of Christ. He was a simple Christian, bound by 
no sectarian ties, and wholly in fellowship with all pure 
spirits. He was a Christologist rather than a theologist. 
He greatly loved the character of Paul, the Apostle of Je- 
sus. Ihave heard him repeat from memory nearly the 
whole of the matchless oration before Agrippa, comparing 
the translation and the original with great skill. I have 
thought that some of the Pauline spirit of boldness and 
gentleness, blended, rested upon him. He had great rey- 
erence for the family relations. His example as son, hus- 
band and father is a glory to this Nation. He had a most 
kindly nature. His power over human hearts was deep 
and strong. He won men to him. | 

‘‘He had no enemies. The hand that struck him was 
not the hand of his enemy, but the enemy of the position, 
the enemy of the country, the enemy of God. He sought 
to do right, manward and Godward. The call of duty was 
absolute with him. He entered upon his high office at its 
mandate. He said to me: ‘You are gladder than I am.’ 
He found, however, supreme satisfaction from the ready 
and obedient service which he rendered to this ruling prin- 
ciple. Because of it his actions needed no explanation and 
no apology. Of the nomination he wrote me: ‘I shall feel 
the heavy burden which it brings; but when I meet. the 
duties of each day as best I can, I cheerfully await what- 
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ever result may come, feeling that the responsibility rests 
not with me.’ It was in this spirit that he met wounding, 
wasting, death and his God. It is an example that will 
live. Like the opposite mirrors in the East Room at’ the 
White House, which reflect and re-reflect images in indefi- 
nite procession, till the eye can no longer follow them re- 
ceding in the distance, so the power of such a life will go 
on endlessly. He was a grander man than we knew. He 
wrought, even in his pain, a better work for the Nation 
than we can now estimate. He fell at the height of his 
achievements, not from any fault of his; but we may, in 
some sense, reverently apply to him the words spoken of 
his dear Lord: ‘He was wounded for our transgressions; 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him.’ As the nations remember the Mace- 
donian as Alexander the Great, and the Grecian as Aris- 
tides the Just, may net this son of America be known as 
Garfield the Good ? 

‘‘Our President rests! He had joy in the glory of work, 
and he loved to talk of the leisure that did not come to 
him. Nowhe hasit. This is the clay, precious because 
of the service it rendered. He is a freed spirit; absent 
from the body, he is present with the Lord. On the heights 
whence came his help he finds repose. What rest has been 
his for these four days! The brave spirit which cried in 
its body, ‘I am tired,’ is where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. The patient soul, 
which groaned under the burden of the suffering flesh, ‘O, 
this pain!’ is now in a world without pain. Spring comes; 
the flowers bloom; the buds put forth; the birds sing. 
Autumii rolls around; the birds have long since hushed 
their voices; the flowers have faded and fallen away; the 
forest foliage assumes a sickly, dying hue: so earthly things 
pass away, and what is true remains with God. 

«The pageant moves; the splendor of arms and the ban- 
ners glitter in the sunlight; the music of instruments and 
of oratory swells upon the air. The cheers and praises of 
men resound. But the spring and summer pass by, and 
the autumn sees a nation of sad eyes and heavy hearts, 
and what is true remains with God. ‘The Eternal God is 
our refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms,’ ” 
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The concluding prayer was offered by Dr. J. G. Butler, 
of the Lutheran Church, formerly Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives at Washington. 

After the ceremonies were concluded the vast assem- 
blage, with bowed heads and reverent mien, arose and re- 
mained standing as the coffin containing the remains of 
President Garfield was slowly borne from the building in 
which he gained so many laurels and triumphs. The cof- 
fin was followed by President Arthur, leaning on the arm 
of Secretary Blaine, and by members of the Cabinet, and 
the other distinguished persons, and in a quarter of an 
hour the Rotunda was nearly deserted. 

During the progress of the ceremonies the appearance 
of the Rotunda was solemn and impressive. The chairs, 
of which there were 1,300 in the hall, were all occupied, 
while many persons remained standing in the aisles. The 
glitter of the uniforms of the army and navy, and the court 
uniforms of the representatives of the Diplomatic Corps, 
served but to make even more impressive the solemnity of 
the scene. 

Immediately after the close of the services the floral 
decorations were all removed (Mrs. Garfield having re- 
quested that they be sent to her home at Mentor), except 
the beautiful wreath, the gift of Queen Victoria, which 
had been placed upon the head of the coffin when the lid 
was closed, and which remained there when the coffin was 
borne to the hearse, and until the remains were buried. 
This touching tribute of Queen Victoria greatly moved Mrs. 
Garfield. The coffin was borne to the hearse, which was 
in waiting at the foot of the main steps on the east front, 
and was raised to its place by six pall-bearers selected by 
Mrs. Garfield from the members of the Christian Church. 

Without special incident, the body was removed to the 
funeral train, and at 2 o’clock, P. M. on Saturday, Septem- 
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ber 24th, the funeral train reached Cleveland. Twice 
during less than two years did he enter this city and re- 
ceive aroyal welcome. The first time the train came rush- 
ing down from the West, bright in the red, the white and 
the blue that adorned it; strong in the joy and nappiness 
that it bore across the prairies of one State and into the 
green meadows and cornfields of another; and welcomed 
by the shouts of admiring thousands along its pathway. 
There was a long train rushing down from the West, bring- 
ing home the one man in all the land whose name was 
potent to command success, and to allay the discord of 
hundreds of mighty men engaged in battle. It was on a 
day in June, when all the earth was yet bright with the 
colors of spring, and rich in promise of the harvest. 

At the gateway of the Forest City, in anxious yet happy 
waiting, had gathered thousands on whose lips and in 
whose hearts was singing a perpetual song of welcome. 
The soil of their beloved county had borne the seed of this 
great event, and they were doubly proud and glorified in 
the fact; and brightened in the luster of a name, whose 
nobleness had grown from the roots of poverty, of toil, of 
genius, and of indomitable will and high courage. The 
cannon on the hill voiced their welcome in the tone of 
thunder, but the look upon the plainest face told more 
than could have been uttered by all the artillery upon earth. 
He heard it in the shouts, in the music, and in the can- 
non’s peal; he saw it in the faces shining all about him; 
he felt it in the clasp of many hands; it came to him in 
the joy of a great city everywhere revealed. It moved him 
as nothing yet had stirred him in the triumph of that day, 
and those about him saw how close it went down into the 
inner recesses of his heart. 

But now a long train comes rushing up from the Hast‘ 
clad, not in the color that the evening skies lent when our 
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flag was made, but draped in black. The people stand along 
its pathway with uncovered heads and hearts bowed down 
in grief that finds no utterance except in tears. The green 
of the spring-time and the brightness of June are gone 
and the dull and russet brown of fields and forests presage 
and symbolize the end of all that brightens in the sun or 
grows to life beneath the promptings of the summer heat. 
There is death, and silence, and sorrow in the air—and 
he who conquered a few short months ago, hes conquered 
by the foe who crumbles empires in his grasp, and builds 
himself a monument on every foot of this sad earth of 
ours. 

At the gateway of the same city ten thousand stand in 
waiting with their welcome. No plaudits stir the air, no 
hands reach forth to clasp the hand that hes there weaker 
than the tiny touch of any babe. No face looks up with light 
about it, and with smiles giving eloquent expression to 
the thought within. The love is there far deeper than in 
the hour of high triumph and success, but dumb and help- 
less when it best would speak. 

Yet it is a welcome, a sad, sad welcome, but true and 
tender, and full of such meaning as no other word could 
‘have. It is a welcome in which all lines are down, all 
strife washed clean with tears, all turmoils of the past 
swept out of sight by the ocean wave of grief; a welcome 
that comes from the heart, and will abide with the pathos 
of an unrequited loss, so long as memory itself shall live. 

From Saturday until Monday, September 26th, the re- 
mains lay in state in the catafalque in the center of the 
public square in Cleveland, near the spot where the mur- 
dered Lincoln lay sixteen years before. 

On Sunday, September 25th, appropriate services were 
held in all the churches of the city and country. Perhaps 


the most touching and discriminating of all the services 
25 
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held were the Hiram Memorial Services, which were largely 
attended, at Cleveland, on Sunday afternoon. These ser- 
vices were presided over by B. A. Hinsdale, of Hiram Col- 
lege, and participated in by a number of the Hiram and 
Williams’ friends of the dead President. On Monday, Sep- 
tember 26th, the final funeral services were held. It was 
estimated that there were more than 200,000 strangers in 
Cleveland on that occasion. Such a funeral was never 
witnessed before in this country, perhaps never in the his- 
tory of the world. More imposing funeral pageants there 
have been, but never such a heart-tribute of admiration, 
affection and grief from a whole nation—from every class, 
and every section—and such touching tributes of sympa- 
thy and sorrow from the nations of the earth. And while 
those funeral ceremonies were proceeding in Cleveland, 
memorial services were held all over our own land, and 
over the ocean at London, Paris and Berlin, and through- 
out many portions of Great Britain. From Switzerland, 
from Spain, from France, from Turkey, from Egypt, and 
from India, reports came of public demonstrations of 
Sorrow. : 

The Sultan of Turkey, the Czar of Russia, the Pope at 
Rome, the Queen of England, the President of France, the - 
Kings of Italy, of Belgium, of Portugal, the Governor 
General of Canada, the Government of Servia, the Parlia- 
ment of South Australia, and other potentates, civil and 
spiritual, expressed the same sympathy that welled up and 
flowed out from the hearts of millions of the lowly. What 
can exceed the tender sympathy of the message of the 
Queen of England to Mrs. Garfield: ‘‘ Words cannot ex- 
press the deep sympathy I feel with you at this terrible 
moment. May God support and comfort you, as He alone 
ean.” It but voiced the general sympathy. . 

Certainly no man has ever more completely won the re- 
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spect and confidence of this nation than James A. Garfield, 
and no crime against man ever so awakened the indigna- 
tion of the world, or called forth such sympathies for the 
sufferer from all civilized nations, as did his assassination. 

The services at the catafalque began at 10:35 A. mM. As 
introductory, a portion of Beothovenr’ s funeral hymn was 
sung by the Cleveland Vocal Society; after which selected 
passages of Scripture were read by Right Rev. Bishop G. 
T. Bedell. 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. Ross C. Houghton, 
D.D., of the First M. E. Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Vocal Society then sung the hymn: 


“Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee, 
Tho’ sorrow and darkness encompassed the tomb; 
The Savior has passed through its portal before thee, 
And the lamp of His love is thy light through the gloom.” 


The funeral sermon was delivered by Isaac Errett, editor 
of the Christian Standard, of which the following is the 
concluding passage: 


‘When an illustrious military chieftain, whose name 
shook the world with terror, was dying, he directed that 
his winding sheet should be lifted on the point of a lance © 
and carried through the streets of the city, accompanied 
with the proclamation, ‘This, this is all that remains to 
Saladin the Great of all his glory? So fades the glory of 
the world; and if there be nothing beyond ‘this frail and 
feverish being of an hour” but the winding sheet and the 
grave—if a glorious man, such as he whose death we 
mourn, must be compelled at last to say to corruption, 
‘Thou art my father,’ and to the worm, ‘Thou art my 
mother and my sister,’ then must we say, with the wise 
man of the ancients, ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 
There is a value in the labors ana in the honors of earth 
only as they educate us for a better life; and in view of 
that better life the brightest glories and richest prizes of 
earthly ambition are but the toys of childhood, which must 
soon be thrown away as ‘valueless. 
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‘“‘There is a tenderer and a more awful voice that 
speaks to the members of the family—to that sacred circle 
within which the true life and character of our departed 
President were better developed and more perfectly known 
than anywhere else. 

‘What words can tell the weight of anguish that rests 
upon the hearts of those who so dearly loved him and 
shared with him the sweet sanctities of home—the pure 
love, the gentleness, the kindness and the manliness that 
pervaded all his actions, and made his home a charming 
one for its inmates and for all that shared its hospitalities. 
It is of all things the saddest and most grievous, that 
these bound to him by the tenderest ties shall hear that 
voice of love no more, grect him never again in the morn- 
ing, receive nevermore at night the benediction of the 
loving hand that rested upon the heads of children, and 
besought the blessing of God upon wife and mother, son 
and daughter. 

‘‘The dear old mother, who realizes here to-day that 
her fourscore years are after all but labor and sorrow, to 
whom we owe, back of all that I have spoken of, the edu- 
cation and training that made her son what he was, and 
who has been led from that humble home in the wilder- 
ness side by side with him in all his elevations, has shared 
with him the honor and the glory that came to him step 
by step as he mounted up from high to higher to receive 
at last the highest honors that the land could bestow upon 
him—what words of comfort can we speak to her? Left 
behind him, lingering on the shore from which he has 
passed to the other side, what words can express the sym- 
pathy that is due to her, or the consolation that can 
strengthen her heart and give her courage to bear this 
bitter bereavement? May she realize the truth of the 
blessed assurance, ‘Even to your old age, I am he; and 
even to hoar hairs will I carry you: I have made, andl - 
will bear; even I will carry, and will deliver you.’ | 

‘* And the wife, who began with him in young woman- 
hood, and has bravely kept step with him right: along, 
through all his wondrous career, and who has been not 
only his wife, but his friend and his counselor, through 
all these successions of prosperities, and this increase of 
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influence and power, and who, when the day of calamity 
came, was there, his ministering angel, his prophetess and 
his priestess, when the circumstances were such as to for- 
bid ministrations from other hands, speaking to him the 
words of cheer which sustained. him through that long, 
fearful struggle for life, and watching over him when his 
dying vision rested upon her beloved form and sought 
from her eyes an answering gaze that should speak, when 
words could not. speak, a love that had never changed, 
and that now must be immortal. What words of man can 
soothe the anguish of this awful hour? If human sym- 
pathy can ay ail, a world in tears comforts her in this great 
sorrow. But there is One whose mission it is ‘to bind up 
the broken heart, tu give beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness,’ who has said, When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kin- 
dle upon thee; for lam the Lord thy God, the Holy One 
of Israel, thy Savior.’ May the God who was the trust of 
her youth and the guide of her womanhood, and who has 
promised to be the Judge of the widow and the Father of 
the fatherless, be her help and her refuge in this time of 
trouble. 

*¢ And the children, left fatherless in a world like this, 
yet surrounded with a Nation’s sympathy, and with a 
world’s affections, and able to treasure in their hearts the 
grand lessons of ‘their father’s noble and wonderful life, 
may be assured that the eyes of the Nation are upon them, 
and that the hearts of the people go out after them. 
While there is much to support and encourage them, it is 
still a sad thing, and calls for our deepest sympathy, that 
they have lost such a father, and are left to make their 
way through this rough world without his guiding hand or 
his wise counsels. But that which makes this terrible to 
them now is just that which will make very sweet and 
bright and joyous memories to fill all the life of the com- 
ing years. By the memories of that love the loss of which 
they deplore, and by all the loving ties that bound them 
in blessed sympathy in the home circle, they will be en- 
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abled to live over again a thousand times all the sweet life 
of the past; though dead, their father will still ive with 
them; though his tongue be dumb in the grave, he will 
speak anew to them a thousand beautiful lessons of love, 
and righteousness, and truth. 

‘May God, in his infinite mercy, fold this stricken fam- 
ily in his arms, and bless them as they need in this hour 
of thick darkness, and bear them safely through what re- 
mains of the troubles and sorrows of the pilgrimage unto 
the everlasting home, where there shall be no more death, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for the 
former things shall have forever passed away. 

‘‘We commit you, beloved friends, to the arms and tne 
care of the Everlasting Father, who has promised to be 
the Judge of the widow and the Father of the fatherless, 
in his holy habitation, and whose sweet promise goes with 
us through all the dark and stormy paths of life, ‘I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ 

‘‘T have discharged now the solemn covenant trust re- 
posed in me many years ago, growing out of a friendship 
that has never known a cloud, a confidence that has never 
trembled, and a love that has never changed. 

‘‘Fare thee well, my friend and brother. ‘Thou hast 
fought a good fight; thou hast finished thy course; thou 
hast kept the faith. Henceforth there 1s laid up for thee | 
a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give to thee in that day; and not unto thee 
only, but unto all them also who love his appearing.” 


Jabez Hall, pastor of the Euclid Avenue Christian 
Church, then read General Garfield’s favorite hymn, which 
was beautifully sung by the Vocal Society: 


“ Ho, reapers of life’s harvest, 
Why stand with rusted blade 
Until the night draws round thee 
And day begins to fade ? 

Why stand ye idle, waiting 
For reapers more to come ? 

The golden morn is passing, 
Why sit ye idle, dumb ? 


Along the route to the cemetery, a distance, perhaps, of 
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six miles, the sidewalks were closely packed with people, 
who preserved the best of order during the long march to 
the grave. 

At the grave, J. H. Jones, the chaplain of the Forty- 
second Regiment O. V. I.—General Garfield’s old regi- 
ment—made a brief address, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by B. A. Hinsdale. 

Thus closed what may be regarded as the greatest funer- 
al ever witnessed on this earth, and the most remarkable 
in all history. 

J. Russell Young, of the Mew York Herald, who has 
witnessed the most of the prominent obsequies for the past 
twenty years, and who was present at the obsequies of Na- 
poleon III., considered this as the ‘‘ greatest of all such 
occasions.” 

It is doubtful whether any man was ever followed to his 
grave by a larger number of great men than followed the 
remains of James A. Garfield to the tomb. Neither was 
the demonstration due wholly to the fact that it was the 
President of a great nation who was dead; nor that he had 
been cruelly murdered; it was a tribute to the man—the 
royal manhood—which he represented. 

It was a marvelous tribute. In Europe it was respect 
for a powerful state; in America it was affection for a sim- 
ple and manly character. ‘Then to the impression of 
brave and generous and sagacious manhood already pro- 
duced by his career, was added his sweet and tranquil bear- 
ing under the murderous blow.” 

Such feeling of millions of hearts for one man is pro- | 
foundly touching. It gives him a great distinction among 
all mankind, but it is also a benediction for a people to 
be lifted by such an emotion. As before the whole coun- 
try had watched at his bedside, so now the whole country 
wept at his grave. England’s Queen laid her tribute on 
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his coffin, and gave her words of womanly sorrow to the 
widowed daughter of Columbia. The poet, John G. Whit- 
tier, said. 

‘‘With him it is well. His mission is fulfilled, and 
he goes to his grave by the lake side honored and lamented 
as man never was before. The whole world mourns him. 
There is no speech nor language where the voice of his 
praise is not heard. About his grave gather, with heads 
uncovered, the vast brotherhood of man.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE WORLD’S SYMPATHY AND SORROW. 


«This is an instance,” remarks the London Contempo- 


rary Review in regard to the death of President Garfield, 
‘fin which emotion finds sufficient reason for itself in 
itself.” Never in the history of the world has a common 
sorrow so united the whole civilized world. ‘‘ Political 
and race differences have alike been left behind by the 
nations that have gathered at the grave of this man; and 
upon the funeral-bier of no crowned monarch have ever 
been laid such laurels as grace that of James A. Garfield, 
the man of the people, the nation’s martyr.” 

So rare and unexampled have been the tributes paid by 
foreign nations to the memory of President Garfield that 
it is scarcely less than a duty to give them some form of 
preservation. A Persian poet sings: ‘‘In the time of 
sorrow is the truth uttered; and words then spoken should 
be gathered up as precious pearls from Oman.” 

The mourning demonstrations at Paris, London, Berlin, 
Vienna, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Rome, and hun- 
dreds of other cities ‘‘ which have belted the world with 
funereal black” have a significance far more tender than 
the pomp of eloquent oratory. For the generations to 
come the kindly sentiments expressed by the Nation of 
which the honored dead was the ruler deserve record. 
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The expressions of sorrow from the South were in 
every way as tender and as sincere as those from the North. 
One of the Southern papers said: ‘‘ We of the South offer 
to departed merit that love which Presidential power 
could never have obtained.” General Gordon, ex-Confed- 
erate, in his address in memory of Garfield at the Circuit 
Court at Memphis, said: ‘‘ While his steps were in the 
dust, his eyes were on the stars. By courage, toil, talent, 
integrity, and sobriety, he fought his way, single-handed 
and alone, from the hovel to the White House. By these 
instrumentalities he passed from the humblest to the 
highest station, not only in his own country, but, I sub- 
mit, to the most noble, exalted, and enviable position 
to-day held by any citizen of the world. And, although 
he ascended from a level so low to an eminence so high, it 
did not dazzle him nor lessen his humility. He was one 
of the few men of the world’s great history whom prosper- 
ity humbles and adversity strengthens. I had rather 
possess the emotion, the culture, the oratory, and the 
genius of Garfield, than all the blood-stained laurels that 
ever Cesar tore from the livid brows of fallen kings, or 
all the jewels that ever Hannibal stripped from the frozen 
fingers-of his slaughtered knights. The wisdom, moder- 
ation, and reform foreshadowed in his brief administra- 
tion were daily widening his influence and popularity, 
especially with the people of the South, and we hoped 
that he was hastening the day when we could all feel and 
say we have but one sky, one flag, one Union, one coun- 
try, and one President.” 


The editor of the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, wrote as follows: 
_ “The President is dead, and the Nation mourns. The 


President is dead, and all the Nations, responding to that 
touch of sympathy, which makes the whole world kin, 
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stand uncovered in the presence of calamity. For trage- 
dies, ever calamitous, are doubly so when they spring 
from murder and attach themselves to the head of the 
State, the symbol of power, the representative of the 
people andlaw. If ever mortal stood in these relations to 
his country and his time, this man did so. It was the 
universal sense that he did so, which brought around his 
bedside his fellow citizens, without distinction of political 
opinion, and caused women who had. never seen him to 
pray for him, and little children who conceived not the 
emergency nor the magnitude of the contingencies hang- 
ing upon his life to ask each day after his well being, as if 
he were a father ill and dying in some far off place. Per- 
haps, too, the flash of the assassin’s pistol lit in many 
hearts a feeling of honest regret, before dogymant and un- 
conscious, that they had consented to see so good and so 
useful a man so pitilessly assailed in his private honor 
during periods of angry partisan contention, and a conse- 
quent wish to personally disavow this, and to make a part 
of it at least up to him in his dire misfortune. When Mr. 
Lincoln was taken off half the country did not know, 
could not know, the loss it was sustaining in his demise. 
The people in each section, as in both, were not one with 
themselves. Death was common and lives were cheap. 
There had been four years of war, bloody civil war, and, 
as with all wars, bitter passions, and loved and brave men 
were falling every day. The event seemed like a startling 
denouement in some tragic drama. It came to pass in a 
theater. It was over before the world could catch its 
breath, and the slayer and the slain went one after the 
other so quickly that they might have met upon the Styg- 
ian brink. How different the circumstances of this heart- 
breaking catastrophe. In a time of so profound tranquil- 
ity, in the midst ef the midsummer, the young and the 
old seeking the hillsides and the sea-shores in holiday at- 
tire, and making the green woods glad with affectionate 
ereetings, on the very eve of the Nation’s birthday, is 
this, our, President shot down like a dog as he is quitting 
our capital to join his countrymen in their merry-making, 
so happy, too, so truly happy and buoyant, so overflowing 
with the boyhood which was at once a perennial well- 
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spring in his nature, his glory and his charm, so trustful 
and so thankful to God, who had spared him the wife of 
his youth and given her back to him from the jaws of 
death, going to meet her, to take her by the hand and 
with her to be, these two, children of the people, one of 
the people, to be shot down like a dog, to be carried back 
to that whited sepulcher, to linger on and on through 
every pang, looking death straight in the face, and con- 
scious of it all, to utter not a murmur, to give forth not 
a groan, to say not a word except of courage and cheer. 
The people have looked into this man’s inner life. They 
are familiar with all that was dear to him. They know 
the maiden name and the Christian name of his wife, and 
the names of all his children. They have taken them, 
each and every one, kindly by the hand, as it were. They 
have seen them by the fireside of their modest home in 
the capital; have heard them prattle under their roof-tree 
at Mentor. In their fortunes they were unassuming, dis- 
_ ingenuous, amiable and direct; in their misfortunes which 
followed speedily one upon another after their elevation, 
_ they have been heroic. In him who is gone the people 
comprehend a loss which nothing can repair. He is our 
dead President, the one Chief sovereign of fifty millions 
of sovereigns, who was to have been our peace-maker, and 
to have given us an era not alone of good feeling, so grate- 
ful to the popular heart, but of useful national labor and 
repose, so needful to the stability of our material fortunes 
and the elevation and purification of our institutions. 
All the regret, therefore, public and private, are around 
his bier. In those he has left us we recognize all the vir- 
tues we are proud to call American, and America this day 
takes them to her heart and throws her great arms about 
them, and beseeches God in his mercy, as he has taken 
their father for some good purpose, to leave them His 
blessing and. His help.” } 

In Charleston, South Carolina, the largest gathering of 
citizens for many years, assembled in response to the may- 
or’s call. Hx-General Magrath presided, and the stage 
was occupied by the aldermen, the United States officials, 


clergymen, and prominent citizens, irrespective of party 
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and color. Brief and feeling eulogies of the dead Presi- 
dent were pronounced, and the mayor offered resolutions 
declaring that President Garfield had become endeared to 
the people beyond and apart from the respect accorded to 
his exalted station; deploring his loss to the country, and 
declaring his policy as Chief Magistrate, like that of his 
eminent predecessor, followed safe, broad paths marked 
out by the fathers of the Republic, in founding personal 
freedom upon the bed rock of public liberty. 

The resolution further says: ‘‘ Those whom a national 
affliction has joined together let no political differences 
put asunder.” 

One resolution is that, as South Carolina is in the so- 
styled ‘‘cradle of rebellion,” we honor the memory of Jas. 
A. Garfield, because, as President, his purposes and his 
policy passed beyond the lines of party and of section, and 
knew no other limit than the boundaries of the Republic 
and the welfare of the whole people, uncompromising al- 
ways in his devotion to the Union and to the Republican 
party. 

At Memphis, Tenn., the news of the death of President 
Garfield was received with feelings of profound sorrow 
and regret by all classes of people, white and colored alike. 
But few people were on the streets when the sad news was 
received, but the tolling of different bells of the city and 
those of steamers at the landing announced to the people 
that a great calamity had befalien our country. The Ava- 
lanche, in commenting upon his death, said: ‘‘ No event 
in American history has excited the sympathies of the 
whole people as the tragic death of James A. Garfield, the 
President who has just laid down his life.” 

A volume might be filled with the outpourings of South- 
ern affection, as exhibited in the press, in speeches and in 
public meetings. 
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In the North the. expressions of sorrow were universal. 
The following utterance selected from an Independent, a 
Democratic, and a Republican journal, will serve to indi- 
cate the character of all. 

Harper’s Weekly (Independent) said: 


‘“At last the blow so long apprehended has fallen, and 
the President is dead. His illustrious position and his 
tranquil courage have drawn to his stricken family the ten- 
der sympathy of the world; but for himself, as was said of 
Lincoln, he is in nothing happier than in the moment of 
his death. He had but just entered upon his great duties, 
amid high and happy anticipations, and with the confi- 
dence of his country. Before any hope could be disap- 
pointed, a sudden blow has made disappointment in him 
personally impossible by revealing a pure and tender hero- 
ism of character; a manhood at once gentle, noble, and 
perfectly self-possessed; a courage which, as it had not 
failed in the storm of battle, did not quail before sharp 
suffering and certain death. He dics amid universal and 
tender respect, which even a long and happy conduct of 
the government could not deepen, and after suffering 
which, it seems, was not needful for his own discipline, 
but the spectacle of which has chastened and elevated a 
whole nation. For many wecks its hand has been upon 
his pulse, its ear at his breast, its heart hoping and pray- 
ing for his restoration. But during all those weeks it has 
detected no flutter of fear, it has heard no word which was 
not thoughtful and generous and cheering. He is dead, 
and the prayer of his fellow-citizens, although not an- 
swered according to their hope, has yet been answered with 
a benediction.” 


The New York Suna (Democratic) had the following: 


‘«The people have learned precious lessons in these days 
of intense sympathy and doubting hope. Above all, it 
has prepared them for a hearty acquiescence in the fiat 
which removes a President and brings in his legal suc- 
cessor. Thus the change which two months ago would 
have been received by many with a considerable degree of 
unfriendly and even hostile feeling, will now be consum- 
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mated with the entire assent of all parties. But while we 
do not rebel at the advent of the new administration, every 
American will feel himself bereaved by Garfield’s death. 
Fairly elected to be President, he was attacked in the dis- 
charge of that great representative office.” 


The New York Tribune (Republican) published the fol- 
lowing; | 


““The reaper Death gathers the bravest and the best. 
After a struggle which has kindled the admiration of the 
world for his heroic manhood, President Garfield has gone. 
From the still heights where crime and pain come not, he 
looks down upon a mourning nation, which he hoped to 
help by the wise discharge of his duty. Worthier men 
than Abraham Lincoln and James A. Garfield this country 
has never seen in high station, and cach was taken early 
in his term of power and in the prime of manhood. Toil 
aud poverty, hard life and iron fortune, had not put out 
the fire of genius. Foul disease had spared them; deadly 
bullets in many battles had missed the life of General Gar- 
field, but the shot of the assassin took each from a sor- 
rowing nation. 

‘‘The President’s death will cause less shock, but far 
more sorrow, than if he had been shot dead on the 2d of 
July. There has been time to learn that the Government 
cannot be shaken by the death of any man, however high, 
or great, or good. But there has been time, too, to learn 
how great and good a man was lifted to the presidency by 
the votes of last November. The great nation holds him 
in its heart, and there he will live forever. He is President 
no more. Only four months he held the helm, but the 
work done in that short time will bless the land for ages. 
No other administration has ever done more for the good 
of the country than this which had just begun. The cold 
and passionless verdict of history, though it may find fault 
or flaw, will more than satisfy those who loved James A. 
Garfield most, and will place his name far toward the high- 
est in the list of human rulers.” 


In foreign lands there was such an outpouring of sorrow 
as the world had never before seen. 
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The Queen of England, in her widowhood, remembered 
the widow on the other side of the ocean in these tender 
words: 


‘Words cannot express the deep sympathy I feel with 
you. May God support and comfort you, as He alone 


can.” 


The Belgian minister wrote: 


“T have the honor, by orders of my government, to ex- 
press to your Excellency and to Mrs. Garfield the profound 
sorrow and sentiments of sympathy which the death of the 
President has inspired in the King, my august sovereign, 
and in the Belgian Government. His Majesty and Goy- 
ernment participate deeply in the calamity which hgs fall- 
en upon the United States.” 


President Arthur received the following from President 
Gonzalez: 


“‘The Mexican Republic profoundly sympathizes with 
the Government and people of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in rendering funeral honors to President Garfield.” 


The Pope of Rome, through Cardinal Jacobini, said: 


“‘The loss of the illustrious President Garfield has caused 
deep sorrow to the Holy Father. His Holiness directs me 
to present his condolence to your Excellency and to the 


Government, and his best wishes for the prosperity of the 
Republic.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury wrote the following let- 
ter to Minister Lowell: 


‘‘ ABINGDON PARK, Sept. 23. 
““My DEAR S1r,—I have just returned from the formal 
opening and adjourning of the convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury. ‘The nature of our proceedings at this pe- 
riod of the year has precluded the possibility of any reso- 
lution Paine proposed, but I feel confident that had the 
2 
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convocation been actually in session my brethren of the 
Episcopate, as well as representatives of the clergy, in our 
lower House, would have joined me in an expression of 
that heartfelt sympathy with the people of the United 
States which I now beg, through you, to offer in my own 
name, and I think I may say in the name of the Church 
of England, on the occasion of the sad loss sustained by 
the death of President Garfield. Trusting that you will 
kindly make known both to the late President’s family 
and to the Government of the United States this feeling 
entertained by the Church which I may claim to represent, 
I have the honor to be your obedient, faithful servant.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette said: 


‘“To-day there will scarcely be one Englishman in one 
thousand who will not read of President Garfield’s death 
with regret as real and as deep as if he had been a ruler of 
our own. A communion of sorrow unites the ocean sun- 
dered members of the English race to-day more closely 
than it has ever been united since 1776. There is some- 
thing peculiarly touching in the subsidence of party re- 
crimination as soon as the fatal shot was fired. Much as 
we regret his untimely end, and much as mankind must 
execrate the murder, the incident is one which will prob- 
ably contribute more to the stability and unity of the Re- 
public than anything that could have been effected by 
President Garfield’s administration. Another tie of strong 
human interest has linked the States to the political cen- 
ter of union. Another hallowed memory has been added 
to the historical inheritance of the Republic. The ideal 
of American citizensnip will be purified and elevated by 
the thought of his simplicity, devotion and patriotism. If 
it were not for his wife’s sorrow, there would be less re- 
gret that the President has died. As never again could 
he have attained to the height of the nation’s affection to 
which he has risen, and any reaction of feeling after twelve 
weeks of universal sympathy, moved by his fatal wound, 
would have been painful. Happy in his life, Mr. Garfield 
is still more happy in the time in which he received the 
canonization of death.” 
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The London Times spoke in these words: 


““The death of President Garfield is regarded as hardly 
less than a national calamity. In all ranks, from the 
Queen to the peasant, there is a most heartfelt sympathy 
for the bereaved widow and injured nation. The career 
of President Garfield is of a kind which appeals to the best 
feelings and most cherished traditions of our people.” 


The Daily News said: 

**Many will be tempted by his long and terrible illness . 
to reflect on less obvious incidents of physical health and 
strength. If President Garfield had been an ordinary man 
he would have been spared much suffering. His tenacity 
of life heightens the calamity involved in “the termination 
of what would have been a long as well as illustrious ca- 
reer. The uppermost feeling of Englishmen, at this crit- 
ical time, will be one of deep sympathy and condolence 
with the American people. By common consent President 
Garfield’s life, which has been passed in full view of the 
public, has been free from spot or blemish. Distinguished 
in the field, able and upright in civil conduct, he has been 
a soldier without fear and a citizen without reproach. He 
has had time to show that the hopes entertained of his 
presidency were well founded. It was felt that the tone 
of public life would be purified, and the standard of effi- 
ciency raised steadily, persevering in the discharge of every 
duty. Giving some time to war, some to politics, some to 
study, and all to his country, he has risen from the hum- 
blest walks of life to fill, without exciting envy or surprise, 
the foremost post to which, with perhaps one exception, 
any man has been raised by the voice of his fellow-citi- 
zens. His illness has been like his active life. Support- 
ing his sufferings with patience arid fortitude, the knowl- 
edge of which, happily, was not confined to the sick room, 
occupying his few moments of comparative ease in the dis- 
cussion of public affairs, a true patriot and statesman, he 
has proved himself equal to the most terrible strain which 
human nature can bear.” 

The Sultan and the Ottoman Government were “ pro- 
foundly grieved at the death of the President.” 


The French Republic expressed deep grief 1n conse- 
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quence of the “fatal result of the odious crime to which 
Mr. Garfield has fallen a victim.” 

The King of Italy and the Italian nation expressed their 
profound regret ‘‘for the death of the late Chief Magis- 
trate, as well as their,execration of the crime of which he 
was the victim.” 

The sympathy in Belgium for the nation and for Prési- 
dent Garfield’s family was ‘‘ profound and universal.” | 

The Servian. Government and people expressed their 
‘‘lively and sincere grief at the death of President Gar- 
field.” 

The Imperial Government of Germany was deeply moved 
‘‘for the heavy loss the people and the Government of 
America have sustained through the death of the victim 
of an abominable crime.” 

Canada sent its message for the ‘‘sad loss.” 

The Mexican Republic profoundly sympathized with the 
people of the United States in ‘‘rendering funeral honors 
to President Garfield.” 

Sweden and Norway, Spain and Russia, Brazil and Ire- 
land sent their sincere condolences and ‘‘ the homage of 
their profound respect.” From Alfred Tennyson, the Poet 
Laureate of England, from Lord Lorne, from the Lord 
Mayor of London, from Pere Hyacinthe, from the illus- 
trious of all the earth, there came but one message, and in 
it not one discordant note to break the ‘‘ harmony of the 
universal cry of sorrow.” It has been beautifully said, 
that ‘‘the life estate of all who die falls as a bequest to 
those who are living—to be terminated, if it be evil, to be 
enlarged and improved, if it be good. The dead President 
has bequeathed to each and all of us a benefit and a hope 
which we little suspected was so near us. His life and 
tragical death have stirred the hearts of the two greatest 
nations of the world—representing nearly a hundred mil- 
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lions of people standing in the vanguard of civilization— 
nations which, seventy years ago, were at war, and sixteen 
years ago were quarreling. It has been the belief of great 
thinkers that it would be a token of higher civilization if 
these two great nations could recover their ancient unity 
on the broad basis of liberty—if, instead of an extinct An- 
glo-Saxon race, there could be formed an Anglo-American 
race. The pulses of sympathy and sorrow every hour 
beating toward America are far grander as an expression 
of civilization than the mastered magnetism that is their 
messenger. 

“Old fables tell us of a magical music that built the walls 
of cities; but the ocean cable, that vibrates with the love 
of nation for nation is a harpstring of earth’s heart, whose 
music builds ideal civilization. This day the fifty millions 
of that stricken land behold on the darkness a star of 
brightness; it is a wreath of flowers laid by the Queen 
upon the President’s bier, fragrant with the sympathy and 
bedewed with the tears of her people. Those flowers must 
live. Itis for all good men and women to cherish them, 
that they may never fade. They are blossoms of a spring- 
tide of civilization, such as our poor blood-stained earth 
has vainly sighed for through the centuries. Ah! I know 
that they will never fade: they will be cherished in the 
hearts of our children’s children, and they will still ex- 
pand in the happy sunshine when all the battle-flags that 
ever floated between England and America are furled and 
forgotten.” 

What Mr. Conway has so well said of the bequest which 
President Garfield left to England and America when he 
died, may be applied in large measure to all the world, for 
there was no tongue among mankind on which prayer was 
not lifted to heaven for President Garfield’s recovery, and 
no clime in which tears have not fallen upon his tomb, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PRESENT ESTIMATE AND THE FINAL CONCLUSION. 


An old proverb says: ‘‘The path of the just is as the 
shining hght, that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” 

In the history of the world there able been men who 
might well be called ‘“‘hinge men.” Upon them eras 
turned, and they marked hel beginning of the ages. Such 
men are not numerous, and when they appear above the 
horizon of their day, they are so full-orbed and matchless 
that the world wonders from whence they come and to 
what race they belong. Such men are not measured by 
the ordinary rules—neither can they be. No one person 
contemporary with them is able to take their full measure- 
ment. ‘They are many-sided, and each sile is a study by 
itself. Like all great objects, to fully understand them 
there must be the near and the distant view. James A. 
Garfield belonged to the race of ‘‘ hinge men,” and he 
swung, not the door of an era, but of an age; an age in 
which the heart of the great world beat in a concord not 
known for eighteen hurdred years. It is impossible for 
the generation in which he lived to place an absolutcly 
correct estimate upon him. But it is for this generation, 
and for those who knew him personally and ‘intimately, to 
present their estimate, leaving the absolute final estimate 


for the generations yet to come. 
(406) 
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That he had faults would hardly be denied by those who 
knew him and loved him with the fondest and most en- 
thusiastic love. But as the spots on the sun cannot be 
seen without the strongest glasses, through its brilliant 
shining, so the largeness of nature and the completeness 
of culture of Garfield obscure what faults he had. The 
future character-chemist must be allowed to put this great 
and prominent historic character among the icebergs of 
coldest criticism, and prove whether it will shrink or not. 

Perhaps no better way can be adopted by which to reach 
the present estimate than to allow those to speak who 
knew President Garfield well, and who had watched his 
career with a critical as well as an admiring eye. This will 
also lay a good corner-stone of truth from which future 
measurements may be taken. 

In an eloquent and striking speech before the Cumber- 
land Valley Editorial Association, in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Charles E. Smith, editor of the Philadelphia Press, and 
formerly of the Albany Avening Journal, draws a graphic 
parallel between William of Orange, ‘‘the Washington of 
his earlier age,” and President Garfield. At the moment 
in which he spoke the President lay almost beyond hope, — 
and the public mind was hushed in expectation of the 
fatal issue. We can imagine the deep effect, at such a 
time, of the orator’s opening words, which were quoted, as 
he said, from Motley’s ‘‘ matchless history” of the Rise of 
the Dutch Republic: “‘ As long as he lived he was the 
guiding star of a whole brave nation, and when he died 
the little children cried in the streets.” 

Mr. Smith, with great felicity, pursues the comparison, 
quoting from Motley upon William words which have a 
singular applicability to General Garfield. There were 
many, doubtless, who thought a few months ago that the 
President’s perfect suavity might indicate want of firm- 
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ness; and Motley says of William, in words that might be 
written of Garfield, ‘‘ Whether originally of a timid tem- 
perament or not, he was certainly possessed of perfect cour- 
age at last.” 


Dr. Porter, of Yale College, who knew him personally, 
Says: 


*T cannot be mistaken in saying that President Garfield 
was a man of a singularly broad and generous humanity. 
I felt this when, a few years since, I took his hand for the 
first time. All that I have since observed or learned has 
confirmed this first impression. His interest in his kind 
was warm, intense and wide. It was fresh, unexhausted, 
and unfeigned, and forcibly expressed by look anda word 
and manner. This characteristic made him a leader of 
men, appointed as such by a divine sanction, and acknowl- 
edged to be such by common consent, in whatever assem- 
‘bly or society he appeared or moved. Not this alone, in- 
deed, but this joined to his other gifts of both head and 
heart. Without this quick and noble generosity, his call 
to leadership would not have been so loud and clear. This 
sympathy with men gave him the tact which could come 
only from a sensitive appreciation of the changing thoughts 
and feelings of the individuals and assembles whom he 
learned to influence and control. ‘This gave him power 
over his opponents, who could not but respond to his 
noble generosity even when writhing under his scathing 
rebuke or recoiling before the rushing charges of his invec- 
tive. Among his friends and fellow-partisans it exalted 
him to the place of supremacy by the consent of all, for all 
were disarmed by his loving magnanimity of any possible 
jealous or envious feeling. <A similar generous humanity 
made Henry Clay the leader of his party for scores of 
years; only in Mr. Clay it lacked much of the finer ethical 
quality which distinguished President Garfield. In both, 
also, a certain noble simplicity of address and manner im- 
parted a chivalrous air to each, although in Mr. Garfield 
this was seemingly the result of Nature alone. Both were - 
charged with occasional compliances and vacillations of 
purpose; possibly by men who have a feeble capacity to 
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understand or believe in the impulses of magnanimous 
concessions and unselfish compromises. No man whose 
opinion is worth regarding, however, ever charged Presi- 
dent Garfield with a surrender of a principle or a friend 
for selfish or sordid ends.” 


The editor of Harper’s Weekly, always clear in his ut- 
terances and generally just in his judgments, said: 


“‘The career of General Garfield was made familiar to 
the country last year, and its truly American character, 
his steady advance from obscure poverty to distinction 
gained wholly by fine qualities, his romantic bravery in 
war, his intelligent diligence and great ability in peace, 
his public spirit in the best sense, aroused a peculiar per- 
sonal interest, which the events of his illness have deep- 
ened into personal affection. His strong political convic- 
tions, and the difficult conditions of public life, which no 
man could more fully appreciate, never made him a mere 
partisan politician, but in every exigency he showed the 
high spirit of a statesman. His intellect, singularly acute 
and robust as well as comprehensive, his scholarly habits 
and instincts, as well as his political conscience and true 
public spirit, made him a thorough and candid student of 
public questions, so that his own strong thought was en- 
riched with the wisdom of other men and times, and his 
step was sure because it was planted upon principles which | 
he understood. If in familiarity with public law and in 
that knowledge which is gained by long and arduous ex- 
perience the elder and younger Adams surpassed him, and 
' Jefferson outstripped him in speculative political fancy, 

no President has excelled him in general cultivation and 
accomplishment, and in the statesman’s temperament and 
sagacity. The kind of apprehension which is always sug- 
gested by men of his disposition, that there might be a 
want of heroic fibre and moral tenacity, was entirely dis- 
sipated by the serene courage of the last days. There are 
men so just that they seem to see the reason of both sides 
too clearly for positive decision and action. But General 
Garfield showed that it was strength, not weakness, which 
bred the gentleness of his character. He was naturally 
the leader of his party in the House of Representatives 
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not only by his personal rectitude and mental ability, but 
by his more comprehensive knowledge, his sincere and 
effective oratory, his perfect self-command and urbanity. 
His Congressional leadership was not dashing like Clay’s, 
nor imperious like Thaddeus Stevens’s, but it was persua- 
sive and conciliatory, and left him the friend of the foe 
whom he foiled. ‘There is no Republican whom Demo- 
crats would both more sincerely respect and regret than 
President Garfield.” 


At the Hiram Memorial Service held in Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 25th, 1881, President’Hinsdale said: 


‘‘Were I limited to one phrase in which to describe 
Jas. A. Garfield I should say, Greatness of nature. With 
what wealth of noble faculties was he endowed ! Close ob- 
servation, high analytical and generalizing ability, solidity 
of judgment, depth and purity of feeling, strength of will, 
power of rhetorical exposition, artistic sense, poetic senti- 
ment, reverence of spirit, and noble courage—these are 
only a few of his great gifts. Were I allowed a second 
phrase of description, I should add: Richness of culture, 
fullness of knowledge, breadth of attainment, discipline of 
all the great faculties of the mind, ripeness of experience, 
are phrases that describe but imperfectly what study and 
the friction of life had done for him. Greatness of nature 
and richness of culture together fitly describe his life and 
character. And this is in perfect harmony with his own 
maxim ; ‘Every character is the joint product of nature 
and nurture.’ 

‘“One of the most striking facts pertaining to this noble 
product of nature and nurture was his many-sidedness. 
Tennyson said of the Duke of Wellington: 

‘ He stood four-square to every wind that blew.’ 

““This is a striking figure, and it admirably expresses 
the poet’s thought. But General Garfield had many more 
sides than four. You can hardly take up a point of obser- 
vation where you will not discover something in him both 
interesting and striking. He seemed to face in all direc- 
‘ions. He faced to law and politics, to science and litera- 
ture, to arms and the camp, to religion and the Christian 
ministry, to the Senate and the forum, to the farm and 
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the arts, to the social circle and domestic life, and in as 
many more directions as the diamond from its polished 
facets flashes its lustrous beauty.” 


Of Garfield as a friend, Mr. E. V. Smalley said: 

‘* General Garfield had a warm, affectionate nature. The 
people he hked were very dear to him. He took them to 
his heart and gave them his full confidence. He would 
often sit down beside a friend and throw his arm over his 
neck, or put his hand on his shoulder or knee, as the natu- 
ral expression of his liking, or in walking would place his 
arm through that of the friend. He had a way of calling 
an intimate friend or comrade ‘old boy’ or ‘old fellow,’ 
and once, when Colonel Rockwell thanked him for some 
kindness, he said, putting his hand on his friend’s shoul- 
der, ‘Old boy! the ties of friendship are sometimes strong- 
er than those of blood! By the courtesy of Col. Rockwell 
I am also enabled to include here one of General Garfield’s 
most characteristic letterg. Colonel Rockwell says: 

“«<On the Sunday preceding the election I had sent him 
a little expression of my confidence in his success, closing, 


as I remember, with the stanza from Goethe: 
“<The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow, 
We press still thorow; 
Naught abides in it 
Daunting us,—Onward ! 
<©<To this, on the eve of election, he sent the following 
reply: 
“¢<¢ MENTOR, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1880. 
«<<¢DEAR JARVIS: The evening mail brings me your let- 
ter of the 31st, and I take a moment, in the lull before the 
battle, to say how greatly glad I am for all the earnest and 
effective things you have done for me. Whatever may be 
the issue to-morrow, I shall carry with me, through life, 
most grateful memories of the enthusiastic and noble work 
my friends have done, and especially my college class- 
mates. The campaign has been fruitful to me in the dis- 
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cipline that comes from endurance and patience. I hope 
that defeat will not sour me, nor success disturb the poise 
which I have sought to gain by the experiences of life. 
«<*« From this edge of the conflict I give you my hand 
and heart, as in all the other days of our friendship. 
<< « As ever, yours, 
“ee J. A. GARFIELD. 
*¢ <Col. A. F. Rockwell, Washington, D. C. 


Of his religious character, O. A. Burgess, a warm friend, 
destined soon to join him in eternity, said in his memo- 
rial address at Farwell Hall, Chicago: 


“‘The belief in one true God, one divine Christ, the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and a Christ-like life, were the 
bases of all his religious thought and life. Certainly, this 
is enough to make a broad man—to make a good man. 
These are the tenets of his brethren. As they would say 
to an astronomer: Point your telescope to the sky, and 
stop not because it rests upon a single star, no matter what 
its magnitude, but turn to every “quarter of the heavens 
and explore all space; so would they say to Gen. Garfield 
—to the world. Look into God’s Book, where are shining 
the stars of His moral heavens; continue to look there; 
stop not at a single truth, but go deeper and deeper into 
the exhaustless volume of truth until you feel and know 
that you stand and commune with God! Can anything 
make a broader, a better man than such a course? Are 
there any oreater themes in this world than God, Christ, 
Truth, Humanity, Life, Death, and the Eternal Salvation 
of Man? These were the ever -present and all-absorbing 
themes of our illustrious brother, and there was no car- 
nage on the field of battle so bloody, no duties in the halls 
of Congress so pressing, and no glamour covering the high- 
est office of the world so strong, as to cause him to forget 
his duties to his God; and with him the golden saying was 
a living truth: My God first; my country next. He was 
not, however, ostentatious, much less pharisaical, in his 
display of religion. ‘True religion requires neither. It is 
broad and deep, but at the same time gentle, cheerful and 
kind. Its true votaries grasp the extremes of life; with 
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the strength of a giant they unite the tenderness of a 
child. How true this was of General Garfield is, perhaps, 
better illustrated by his domestic than by his public life. 
Asason, a husband, and a father, he filled the measure as 
nearly as, perhaps, it is possible for it to be filled. He 
never grew too old or too great to love, honor and obey 
his mother; he never saw womanly charms that could for 
a moment stand between him and his beloved wife; and, 
as to his children, they were to him as gems for a divine 
crown, lent to him that he might polish and fit them for 
their heavenlyesetting. | 

‘‘ Repose and confidence are elements of a great charac- 
ter. But these imply a substantial basis. This basis Bro. 
Garfield sought and found in religion. * How worthless,’ 
said he to a friend on one occasion, ‘ would be this world, 
and how dark the next, without my faith in God. With 
that, all is full of purpose here, and all is full of glorious 
promise in the world to come.’ ” 


Mr. E. V. Smalley, in speaking of his characteristics, 
says: 

“‘T do not think it is generally known that Garfield re- 
jected overtures in 1872 to be elected to the Senate by the 
votes of the Democrats, combined with those of a number 
of Republicans from his section of Ohio, who were dissat- 
isfied with the caucus nomination of their party. The 
reason he gave for his course was that the position would 
not’'be an independent one, and that he would be placed 
under obligations to the Democrats, although they asked 
no pledges. Three times he declined to be a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for Governor of Ohio, when he 
had only to consent to let his name go before the Conven- 
tion to have had the honor conceded to him without a 
contest. In preferring the House of Representatives to 
the executive chair at Columbus, he was wise. His place 
was in the field of ideas, arguments, and constructive work, 
and he would have been restive at any post of duty which 
limited the activity of his intellect, and held him down to 
the enforcement of statutes made by other men. Indeed, 
the presidency was foreign to his tastes, except as it gave 
him opportunities to impress his ideas upon Congress and 
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the country. A few weeks before he was shot, I heard 
from his own lips an expression of the distaste he felt for 
the business of deciding between the claims of individuals 
for office. ‘I have all my life delighted in conflicts of 
ideas,’ he said, ‘but I never cared for conflicts of persons. 
Now I am obliged to spend nearly my whole time in hear- 
ing arguments and appeals in behalf of individuals.’ He 
went on to say that, if he failed of success in his new posi- 
tion, he thought it would be because of his want of liking 
and training for this important part of executive duties. 
He found it almost impossible to give his mind to the 
question whether A, B, or C was the best man to be post- 
master at Peoria, or whether D should be turned out of a 
-collectorship to make place for EH.” 


A classmate of his at Williams College, Mr. Edward 8. 
Isham, on the day of his burial, said: 


“This is the last of earth for him; but not of him for 
us. To-night will hear the last tolling of the funeral 
bells, the last sound of the funeral guns; and in a few 
days the draped banners will have disappeared from our 
streets. But it will be a long time before the young men 
of this country will be done with his life and character. 
This is not the hour for their elaborate study. That time 
will come. But a finer example never was of what aman _- 
may do for himself in developing a noble manhood, and 
of the honor in which such manhood is held among a free 
people, than in the brave man now in the tomb, and in 
the people that to-day have accompanied him thither. He 
came. to his class, I think, in the collegiate year of 1854-5. 
At that time he had left behind the hardest part of his 
etruggle for an education. He was sure then to accom- 
plish that. He was bright-eyed, quick in expression and 
action, open and frank in countenance and manner, social 
in feeling, cheerful in temperament, a studious and, above 
all, a thoughtful man. Such as he was then he continued 
to the hour of his apotheosis. His greeting was hearty 
and the grasp of his hand warm and affectionate. Those 
to whom these became familiar will never forget them 
now. He distinguished himself in every relation he ever 
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sustained. ike all those men who are conspicuous figures 
in the old Roman Republic, he was soldier, statesman, and 
orator. ‘To all the world he stands the representative of 
a full-grown man in all the relations of life, from the sim- 
plest to the highest. In that beautiful New England val- 
ley, where young men are now trained ‘as he was, his ex- 
ample will be their mentor in the duties of manliness. 
He has taught them how to use brain and heart. In their 
coming courses the stars will go over that valley; one 
autumn after another will fresco with its glories those 
mountain walls; in coming winters the frost will rivet its 
icy bolts on the doorways of the year; and through them 
all his undying memory will be the companion there of 
succeeding generations of the young men of the Repub- 
Lek 

Such estimates as have been expressed in the foregoing 
quotations seem almost too extravagant to be true. And 
they would be extravagant to any except the ‘‘ hinge men” 
of the world. Endowed with a greatness of nature—never 
more manifest than when grappling with questions which, 
to the ordinary mind, were inscrutable, but of which he 
was more than the master, always leaving the impression 
at the end that the man was greater than the subject; 
broad and generous in all his impulses; and in his compass 
of mind and wealth of culture he touched the extremes 
of American life. 

He was at home with the plowman in his field or the 
x:echanic in his shop; but he was ‘‘ equally at home with 
the professor in his class-room, and with the deep and 
subtle thinker, in the finest analysis of thought and life. 

He had all the grand elements which are never absent 
from a successful life. He had faith—faith in his coun- 
trymen, and in broad humanity; but, above all, faith in 
God. So certain was he that the final verdict of the peo- 
ple would be right that he said in 1879: ‘In all my votes 
and speeches I have aimed to do right before God and man, 
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and I am certain I will have my vindication in the coming 
years.” 

He had talent, a wealth of mental endowment, more 
than equal to any strain ever made upon it. He had am- 
bition—‘‘a just, laudable, and beneficent ambition.” And 
he had energy which knew no “night nor weariness.” 

His character was beautiful in its symmetry. In the 
language of Bishop Charles EK. Cheney: ‘‘ He was an ora- 
tor, swaying vast crowds by the magic of his voice; a law- 
yer, fully perfect in his profession; a parliamentarian, 
wielding great power in the halls of Congress; a politician, 
the idol of his party; and, better than all, an outspoken, 
brave, and earnest Christian. He was as ready to confess 
his God as he was to ride amid the shot and ‘shell upon 
the blood-stained field of Chickamauga.” 

To the young men of the world he left the record of a 
a pure life and stainless integrity. There was no stain of 
intemperance, sensuality, or vice resting upon his charac- 
ter, to cause a blush of shame to the mother that bore him, 
or to the wife that watched for his coming. 

He incarnated character, and his own life was a grander 
lesson than the pages of a thousand books, 

Undoubtedly, the distant view, the future estimate, will 
lessen in vividness some of the features of his hfe and 
character which appear large to those who now stand so 
near to him. But when time has had full sweep over his 
hfe, and related facts have fastened together in eternal co- 
hesion, and relentless criticism has diminished, as far as 
possible, the pillars of his greatness; still, in all the world, 
but especially in this land, of which he was so large a part, 
will his figure remain forever beautiful, symmetrical, col- 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 
A TRIBUTE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


“Friendship,” says Cicero, ‘‘is the only thing in the 
world concerning the use of which all mankind are agreed.” 
And it is almost the only thing in the world before whose 
expression words are powerless. ‘True friendship is born 
of the holiest, purest love; and it were as hopeless a task 
to report sunbeams as to describe love in words. 

Damon’s friencship for Pythias was in deed, and not in 
word. The friendship of David and Jonathan is not seen 
so much in the beautiful elegy which David chanted above 
his fallen companion, as in the deeds of love which ce- 
mented their hearts. 

The best tribute which true friendship can pay to the 
memory of the great man whose eventful life has been, 
with some degree of fulness, sketched on the pages of 
this book, is to succeed, so far as he can have a successor, 
to the heritage of the grand ideas which he projected with 
new force on the world, concerning friendship, home and 
family, and wife and mother, and Nation and God. So 
far as friendship for him is concerned, he has passed be- 
yond the influence of any deeds or words. We are only 
permitted to take up, here and there, as we may bear it, 
the work which he has left undone, and carry it on in our 
lives to its completeness. 


The people have sorrowed over the loss of this man as 
(418) 
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they never sorrowed before. In homely phrase, and in 
gilded rhetoric, men have spoken of their personal bereave- 
ment. Poets have sent their thoughts through the ‘‘cru- 
cible of song” to explain, if possible, the secret of the 
heart’s sorrow. One of them has said: 


GREAT was our chieftain, noble and true, 
With wisdom to plan and courage to do, 
Sadly we miss him as time goes by, 

And speak of our loss with a tender sigh. 


AMBITIOUS, he climbed step by step the rough way 
Till he reached the top round just at life’s noonday, 
And stood all unsullied and culm in his might, 
Conscious of never having sacrificed right. 


Roya in bearing and noble in face, 
He bore all his honor with meekness and grace, 
Nature made him a King; we made him ours— 
The nation has crowned him with love’s fadeless flowers. 


FEARLESS and firm he stood by his trust, 
“Afraid to do wrong,” not afraid to be just, 
Faithful to friends, courteous even to foes, ‘ 
The power of religion this noble life shows. 


INDEPENDENT in thought, he led in the race 
Till he won in the contest the most honored place; 
The honor unsought brought a burden of care 
No motive but duty inspired him to bear. 


EARNEST and eloquent, he wielded a power 
That shielded the nation in a perilous hour; 
Stayed the arm of the mob, stilled the tempest of wrath 
That was spreading destruction and woe in its path. 


Loyau and brave, he entered the strife, 
Enduring the hardships of stern soldier life, 
But greater the soldier during Autumn’s hot breath, 
-Who lay by the seaside and battled with death. 


Drap—is our chieftain? No, living to-day 
In the bright upper world where sin has no sway; 
To his great loving heart no more trouble shall come; 
He has ended the conflict and is resting at home. 
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And on the day of his burial another sings: 


From where the Atlantic surges break on the rocks of Maine 
To where the prairie stretches its miles of golden grain, 
From where the forests of the north sigh in their silent gloom 
To where the Southern flowers in summer’s beauty bloom, 


The solemn bells are tolling for the nation’s bitter woe 

And fifty million mourners are bowed beneath one blow; 

Through silent crowds and scattered flowers the funeral train moves past, 
And after his long agony, our hero rests at last. 


Call him not dead, forever shall live that noble name, 
High on the roll of honor, Columbia guards his fame. 
With pride and love and pity we give the dust to dust, 

In tke hope of life eternal with the God in whom we trust. 


From beyond the restless ocean come the words of England’s Queen, 
Who has known the same sad parting—the same bitter grief has seen 
And our kindred in the old home, clasping hands across the wave, 
Tell us that we still are brothers, by our Garfield’s open grave. 


From the snows of mighty Russia, from Australia’s far-off land, 
From France, our ancient ally, from the Roman Pontiff’s hand, 
From Germany’s great monarch, from the sunny fields of Spain, 
From all come mournful, greeting, all weep our hero slain. 


But the friend’s heart never falters, and his faith not once grows dim; 
He had reached earth’s highest honor, and the Father called to him; 
He had fought the fight and conquered; he had won the golden crown; 
And to wear that wreath immortal, he this earthly life laid down. 


Personal friends, out of the fulness of their wealth, have 
contributed their heartfelt tributes to the abiding friend- 
ship of their friend. At the request of the author, Mr. 
EK. B. Wakefield gracefully and tenderly says: 


‘My acquaintance with General Garfield began 1n 1863, 
while I was a student at Hiram. Making my home, as I 
did, for a considerable part of my Hiram life, at Mr. Ru- 
dolph’s, I had opportunity to meet him on his home visits, 
and to keep constantly posted as to his movements. 

“Adopting at once the intimacy which his friends felt 
with me, he treated me with a kindness that was at once 
simple in its unostentation, and yet chivalric in its regard- 
fullness, till the sun went down. 
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“Tn January, 1865, when our army corps was transferred 
from Tennessee to North Carolina, we stopped briefly at 
Washington, and one day I looked down from the gallery 
of the House upon a young representative who was evi- 
dently happily adjusting himself to a new order of life. 
He looked, at that time, more than I ever before or since 
saw him, a business man. Speaking years after of having 
seen him then, he inquired why I had not come to him. 
In reply I spoke of my ludicrously dilapidated uniform as 
making me unfit for his presence in that place. The re- 
mark seemed to hurt him. ‘I must tell you,’ he said, 

‘that it would have helped me to see you just then, and 
you deprived me of a privilege I ought to have had.’ 
That was always his way of putting things. Friends who 
had everything to take, and nothing, save love, to give, 
were mightily helpful to him! 

“A long and valuable chapter might be written con- 
cerning Garfield’s life at Hiram after he became represent- 
ative in Congress. Older students always speak with en- 
thusiasm of his work in the ante-war days. Later students, 
although they felt his touch less, may speak in the same 
way. When at home the college always felt his presence. 
In brief chapel lectures he would show that hfe’s work 
consisted of ‘ Repression and H#zpression;’ or he would 
show how a Maydole made a great success in hfe by simply 

making a good hammer. 

“Boys desiring help upon a debate were always welcomed 
to his study; and I have known of hours given away with 
an almost boyish enthusiasm to a subject, that came into 
the house seemingly unimportant, and went away glori- 
fied. 

‘*Often he would drop into the class-room, and he would 
always rouse the class to a new enthusiasm. As an illus- 
tration, he one day stepped into a class reciting in Greek, 
and some word translated by the English ‘ understand’ 
came up. Stepping to the blackboard he drew a circle, 
and under it he wrote the word wnderstand, against it the 

yerman verstebe, around it the French comprendre, and 
over it the Greek word, which has now escaped me. He 
spoke of language as showing the habit, the attitude of 
mind of a people. Let the circle represent a given truth; 
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the Anglo-Saxon mind ‘stood wnder’ it, the German 
‘stood wp to’ it, the French ‘grasped’ it, and the Greek 
‘stood on’ or ‘surmounted’ it. 

*‘In the winter of 1867-68, he gave two lectures con- 
cerning his recent travels.in Europe. They were off-hand 
descriptions, and one of them was compelled from him 
very unexpectedly; and yet I never heard him surpass, in 
simple eloquence, some passages in these lectures. At the 
conclusion of the first, he spoke of perspective in painting 
and poetry and music. He illustrated his idea of perspec- 
tive in poetry by some impressive quotations—one, I re- 
member, from Tennyson, where, standing on a high coast 
cliff, the ‘wrinkled sea crawled’ far beneath. And he 
closed by describing a ‘storm’ as he heard it played on the 
great organ in Berne. I felt, at the time, that I would 
rather hear the General tell of it than to actually hear it 
myself. 

**TIn his second lecture he spoke, for one thing, of the 
old armor and war material that he saw in the Tower of 
London. After speaking of the gloomy feelings which 
those barbarian relics produced within him, he rose to a 
beautiful contrast, and spoke of an armor that never was 
antiquated, the armor that Paul wore—the armor of God. 

‘* Looking over that troubled and uncertain beginning- 
time of Hiram work as a college, we can now see more 
plainly than ever the influence that Garfield exerted. Even 
his occasional presence more than made up for the almost 
endless lacks of the college. And while I do not know 
that he ever advised any one directly against departing to 
some college of nobler name, I do know that he showed 
a special interest in those who loyally chose to remain. 

‘“‘The beginning of June, in 1870, found the General 
busy in Washington. He had no special reason for re- 
membering a Hiram graduate of that year, and on com- 
mencement day I read the following dispatch twice before 
I understood it: 

‘¢<¢ WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9, 1870. 

*¢¢*T congratulate you on the event of to-day which 
launches your bark. Saye a place on your diploma for 
me. J. A. GARFIELD.’ 


‘‘How it was that he carried so many friends on his 
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heart, remembering their interests so particularly, and 
serving them so royally in the crises of life, is a wonder 
that I cannot explain. His friendship was almost supra- 
human, which means that it was almost divine. 

‘‘Down to the last he was a patient and helpful listener, 
even to the crudest of school-boy productions. Here is a 
passage from an old oration that is valuable to me because 
he marked it, and said, in a quiet way, that it ‘pleased’ 
him: 

«<The old story of Judea repeats itself forevermore. 
Highteen centuries ago, there were two happy mothers in 
Israel, who expected, at least, a full measure of earthly 
glory; for one knew her boy to be the herald of a great 
king, and the other had full assurance that her son would 
fill with glory the throne of David. 

“<¢Happy was EHlizabeth—to die before she saw her 
prophet-boy in the travail of the desert and the gloom of 
the dungeon. And earth hardly ever knew a heart so 
broken as Mary’s when she saw her kingly Son despised 
and dying, spiked to a cross. 

“‘The world is still looking for prophets and saviors, 
and mothers’ hearts are full of expectation yet; but the 
old law remains unchanged, and men who sound the most 
blessed evangels are often found in deserts and dungeons, 
and the kingliest die cruel deaths on the cross.’ 

‘*In 1872, while I was teaching at Hiram, he procured | 
for me a place with Dr. F. V. Hayden in the Geological 
Survey of the Yellowstone. The details of that appoint- 
ment, as revealed by talks with Dr. Hayden and letters 
from the General, would be a pleasing revelation to some 
good people who imagine that there 1s no sensitive honor 
in political life. Garfield was anxious in no way to ‘load 
down’ the Doctor, nor in any way to place himself under 
troublesome obligations to him. The Doctor fairly spoke 
with petulance of the General’s modesty, and contrasted 
it in pretty pointed language with the insatiate demands 
of certain other statesmen of high renown. 

‘“The tenderest memory I hold of Gen. Garfield is of a 
visit he made at my father’s house in the summer of 1873. 
The district which he represented was at that time in the 
height of its frenzy over the ‘ Mobilier Swindle’ and the 
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‘Salary Grab.’ ‘Leading men’ pronounced the General 
politically dead, and some declared that our county would 
never hear him speak again. A cavalry reunion was to be 
held in our town, and some of the ‘boys’ who had cool 
heads and faithful hearts, resolved to invite Garfield to be ~ 
present and give a brief address. There were some who 
protested, and some who feared the speaker would be in- 
sulted; but he came, and spoke, and conquered. I think 
it was the first address he gave in his district after the 

passage of the increase of salary bill. His reception pre- 
saged ultimate victory, but it was to him a period of mar- 
tyrdom. He was tired and wounded almost to death. I 
have wondered, (and when will wonders with this 
man cease) that he did not become hopelessly embittered; 
but I never, then, nor at any time, heard him speak bitterly 
of any man. He was sick and tired of political life, and 
yet to stop here was to stop in infamy. He spoke with a 
deep tenderness of his old Hiram life, and dwelt gratefuliy 
on the fact that his Hiram friends were standing by him 
firmly. His friends learned at this time, what the world 
afterward learned at Elberon, that pain only made Garfield 
tender and heroic. 

‘This hurt of his political life did not soon pass away. 
Under date of Oct. 19, 1874, he wrote me as follows: 

««*The deluge has come and gone, and we see the face of 
the new political earth.” (And then giving the number 
of votes he had just received, and noting the defection, he 
added:) ‘Iam all aweary of this strife, and long have 
been; but it was necessary to fight this battle.” 

«Under date of Aug. 19, 1875, he says: 

“¢“T cordially joinin your aspirations for me, that I may 
get safely out of the arena of politics. I hope the time is 
not distant when I may enjoy the freedom in which you 
revel. In afew months it will be sixteen years since I 
entered active public life, and during that period I have 
not been out of it one day.’ 

“In the last letter Iever received from him he seemed 
grasping after the same hope. In the conclusion of a let- 
ter I had said that his nearer brethren desired nothing of 
him as President save that he should fight the good fight 
and keep the faith. That to us in the “old home it was a 
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a sad thing to give him to the nation and the world and 
lose him to ourselves. That when his presidential life was 
done he would be welcomed back so gratefully that I felt 
sure he would rejoice to come. And here is the uncalled- 
for response: 

‘¢¢MENTOR, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1881. 

“My DEAR WAKEFIELD: I have just read with pleas- 
-ure your letter of the 26th inst. My many duties press 
heavily upon me, but I want to thank you for the kind, 
encouraging words you send me, and SO turn aside a 
moment for that purpose. 

«“«That your hopes for my wnofficial future may be real- 
ized is the earnest desire of 

“¢*« Very truly yours, 
ee J, A. GARFIELD. 

‘That is all. The President is dead. And men may 
say the place is filled; we have another. But in hearts 
whence the light of his life has gone out, his place is not 
filled; there is no other.” 

“There is no other,” and yet we need not linger at the 
burial or close our vision of this royal life at the tomb. He 
cast no anchor in its silence. Among the living he shared 
great honors, held great offices, accomplished great suc- 
cesses, and was crowned with as kingly a crown as the land 
of his birth could bestow. 

This nation had a vision. A long-dreamed-of ideal of a 
man has appeared and vanished. In physical frame, intel- 
lectual breadth and depth, and the charitable religious 
spirit, James A. Garfield stood a representative of the 
world’s highest type of manhood. This nation produced 
him, nourished him in a frontier cabin, nurtured him in a 
frontier school, and gave him the inspiration to a noble 
career. 

By merit he won his way from the cabin to the Capitol. 
To that high place he brought the humility of a child, the 
enthusiasm of the student, the wisdom of the statesman, 
and the moral firmness of the martyr. As related to virtue, 
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patriotism, learning, statesmanship, and the grand faith of 
Christianity, he was a quickening center, a national inspi- 
ration. 

As related to personal virtue, no profligacy or vice ever 
hid in his shadow. 

As related to education, he was himself one of the no- 
blest products of our schools, and an inspiration to our 
whole educational system. 

As related to statesmanship, he was at home, and in his 
element, in the solution of the most difficult and weighty 
problems of state. 

As related to patriotism, he was as true as steel to the 
spirit of our institutions, and to the flag of his country. 

As related to study, he was earnest, conscientious, pa- 
tient, pains-taking and faithful. 

As related to friendship, he was faithful to the end, ‘‘a 
man more precious than fine gold; even a man than the 
golden wedge of ophir.” : 

As related to religion, he was a pronounced Christian. 
‘The religion he had, had him,” and he hesitated not to 
lay the faith of his heart and his splendid talents at the 
feet of Jesus Christ. 

As related to general life and character— 


“ He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved, in manhood and in youth, 
Pride of his fellow-men.” 
And at his death his head was pillowed on the throbbing‘ 
loving heart of Christendom. | 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of whom Mr. Garfield once said in a 
speech in Congress, ‘‘ He is a man fit to be the teacher of 
his race,” has written the words with which this tribute 
and this book are closed: 
‘When strength was failing, and life was ending, he 
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must have felt that the great heart of the nation, swelling 
and praying around his bedside, was the reward for every 
endeavor he ever had made and every sacrifice he had ever 
endured. But above all that, above the love of friends, 
above the love of the wife of his heart, was the anticipation 
of immortality, through the love and grace of God. 

‘“In one of the illustrated papers is a picture, singu- 
larly touching and beautiful, which represents him sitting 
by the window at Elberon, and gazing out upon the sea. 
He looked across it to another sea, of vaster expanse, of 
clearer glory! By gentlest hands, with carefullest skill, 
he who there sat had been brought without pain or jar 
thus far on his way to the home beyond. By trains more 
noiseless and more swift, under the ministry of tenderer 
gentleness, and of more celestial and consummate skill, 
God took him up to his immortal abiding-place. 

“‘ We sorrow for ourselves, but not for him! The faith 
in Christ, which was with him the central fact of spirit 
and life, has now become vision, peace, and Paradise! He 
stands, henceforth, redeemed and purified, through Him 
who loved him, in tranquil felicity, with illustrious com- 
panions, the glory and the honor of the nations, among 
the immortal Sons of Light !”” | 
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MEMORIAL ORATION. 
Ww . aL 
AN ADDRESS BY JAMES G. BLAINE BEFORE BOTH HOUSES 
OF CONGRESS, DELIVERED FEBRUARY 27TH, 1882. 


Mr. PreEsIDENT: For the second time in this generation 
the great departments of the Government of the United 
States are assembled in the Hall of Representatives to do 
honor to the memory of a murdered President. Lincoln 
fell at the close of a mighty struggle in which the passions 
of men had been deeply stirred. The tragical termination 
of his great life added but another to the lengthened suc- 
cession-of horrors which had marked so many lintels with 
the blood of the first-born. Garfield was slain in a day of 
peace, when brother had been reconciled to brother, and 
when anger and hate had been banished from the land... 
‘¢ Whoever shall hereafter draw the portrait of murder, if 
he will show it as it has been exhibited where such exam- 
ple was last to have been looked for, let him not give it the 
grim visage of Moloch, the brow knitted by revenge, the 
face black with settled hate. Let him draw, rather a de- 
corous, smooth-faced, bloodless demon; not so much an 
example of human nature in its depravity and in its parox- 
ysms of crime, as an infernal being, a fiend in the ordinary 
display and development of his character.” 

From the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth till the 
uprising against Charles First, about twenty thousand 
emigrants came from Old England to New England. As 
they came in pursuit of intellectual freedom and ecclesias- 
tical independence rather than for worldly honor and profit, 
the emigration naturally ceased. when the contest for re- 
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ligious liberty began in earnest at home. The man who 
struck his most effective blow for freedom of conscience 
by sailing for the colonies in 1620 would have been ac- 
counted a deserter to leave after 1640. The opportunity 
had then come on the soil of England for that great con- 
test which established the authority of Parliament, gave 
religious freedom to the people, sent Charles to the block, 
and committed to the hands of Oliver Cromwell the su- 
preme executive authority of England. ‘The English 
emigration was never renewed, and from these twenty 
thousand men, with a small emigration from Scotland and 
from France, are descended the vast numbers who have 
New England blood in their veins. 

In 1685 the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV. scattered to other countries four hundred thousand 
Protestants, who were among the most intelligent and en- 
terprising of French subjects—merchants of capital, skilled 
manufacturers, and handicraftsmen, superior, at the time, 
to all others in Europe. A considerable number of these 
Huguenot French came to America; a few landed in New 
England and became honorably prominent in its history. 
Their names have in large part become anglicised, or have 
disappeared, but their blood is traceable in many of the 
most reputable families, and their fame is perpetuated in 
honorable memorials and useful institutions. 

From these two sources, the English-Puritan and the 
French-Huguenot, came the late President—his father, 
Abram Garfield, being descended from the one, and his 
mother, Eliza Ballou, from the other. 

It was good stock on both sides—none better, none 
braver, none truer. There was in it an inheritance of 
courage, of manliness, of imperishable love of liberty, of 
undying adherence to principle. Garfield was proud of his 
blood; and, with as much satisfaction as if he were a Brit- 
ish nobleman reading his stately ancestral record in Burke’s 
Peerage, he spoke of himself as ninth in descent from 
those who would not endure the oppression of the Stuarts, 
and seventh in descent from the brave French Protestants 
who refused to submit to tyranny even from the Grand 
Monarque. 

General Garfield delighted to dwell on these traits, and, 
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during his only visit to England, he busied himself in dis- 
covering every trace of his forefathers in parish registries 
and on ancient army rolls. Sitting with a friend in the 
gallery of the House of Commons one night after a long 
day’s labor in this field of research, he said, with evident 
elation, that in every war in which for three centuries pa- 
triots of English blood had struck sturdy blows for consti- 
tutional government and human liberty, his family had 
been represented. They were at Marston Moor, at Naseby, 
and at Preston; they were at Bunker Hill, at Saratoga, 
and at Monmouth, and in his own person had battled for 
the same great cause in the war which preserved the Union 
of the States. 

Losing his father before he was two years old, the early 
life of Garfield was one of privation, but its poverty has 
been made indelicately and unjustly prominent. 'Thou- 
sands of readers have imagined him as the ragged, starv- 
ing child, whose reality too often greets the eye in the 
squalid sections of our large cities.. General Garfield’s in- 
fancy and youth had none of their destitution, none of 
their pitiful features, appealing to the tender heart and to 
the open hand of charity. He was a poor boy in the same 
sense in which Henry Clay was a poor boy; in which An- 
drew Jackson was a poor boy; in which Daniel Webster 
was a poor boy; in the sense in which a large majority of 
the eminent men of America in all generations have been. 
poor boys. Befcre a great multitude of men, in a public 
speech, Mr. Webster bore this testimony: 

‘Tt did not happen to me to be born in a log cabin, but 
my elder brothers and sisters were born in a log cabin 
raised amid the snowdrifts of New Hampshire, at a period 
so early that when the smoke rose first from its rude chim- 
ney and curled over the frozen hills, there was no similar 
evidence of a white man’s habitation between it and the 
settlements on the rivers of Canada. Its remains still ex- 
ist. I make to it an annual visit. I carry my children to 
it to teach them the hardships endured by the generations 
which have gone before them. I love to dwell on the ten- 
der recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and 
the touching narratives and incidents which mingle with 
all I know cf this primitive family abode.” 
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With the requisite change of scene, the same words 
would aptly portray the early days of Garfield. The pov- 
erty of the frontier, where all are engaged in a common 
struggle, and where a common sympathy and hearty co- 
operation lighten the burdens of each, is a very different 
poverty, different in kind, different in ‘influence and effect 
from that conscious and humiliating indigence which is 
every day forced to contrast itself with neighboring wealth 
on which it feels a sense of grinding dependence. The 
poverty of the frontier is indeed no poverty. It is but the 
- beginning of wealth, and has the boundless possibilities of 
the future always opening before it. No man ever grew 
up in the agricultural regions of the West, where a house- 
raising, or even a corn- -husking, is matter of common in- 
terest and helpfulness, with any other feeling than that of 
broad-minded, generous independence. This honorable in- 
dependence marked the youth of Garfield, as it marks the 
youth of millions of the best blood and. brain now training 
for the future citizenship and future government of the 
Republic. Garfield was born heir to land, to the title of 
freeholder, which has been the patent and ‘passport of self- 
respect with the Anglo-Saxon race ever since Hengist and 
Horsa landed on the shores of England. His adventure on 
the canal—an alternative between that and the deck of a 
Lake Erie schooner—was a farmer boy’s device for earn- 
ing money, just as the New England lad begins a possibly 
creat career by sailing before the mast on a coasting vessel 
or on a merchantman bound to the Farther India or to the 
China Seas. 

No manly man feels anything of shame in looking back 
to early struggles with adverse circumstances, and no man 
feels a worthier pride than when he has conquered the ob- 
stacles to his progress. But no one of noble mould desires 
to be looked upon as having occupied a menial position, as 
having been repressed by a feeling of inferiority, or as 
having suffered the evils of poverty. until relief was found 
at the hand of charity. General Garfield’s youth presented 
no hardships which family love and family energy did not 
overcome, subjected him to no privations which he did not 
cheerfully accept, and left no memories save those which 
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were recalled with delight, and transmitted with profit and 
with pride. 

Garfield’s early opportunities for securing an education 
were extremely limited, and yet were sufficient to develop 
in him an intense desire to learn. He could read at three 
years of age, and each winter he had the advantage of the 
district school. He read all the books to be found within 
the circle of his acquaintance; some of them he got by 
heart. While yet in childhood he was a constant student 
of the Bible, and became familiar with its literature. The 
dignity and earnestness of his speech in his maturer life 
gave evidence of this early training. At eighteen years of 
age he was able to teach school, and thenceforward his am- 
bition was to obtain a college education. To this end he 
bent all his efforts, working in the harvest field, at the 
carpenter’s bench, and, in the winter season, teaching the 
common schools of the neighborhood. While thus labor- 
iously occupied he found time to prosecute his studies, and 
was so successful that at twenty-two years of age he was 
able to enter the junior class at Williams College, then un- 
der the presidency of the venerable and honored Mark 
Hopkins, who, in the fullness of his powers, survives the 
eminent pupil to whom he was of inestimable service. 

The history of Garfield’s life to this period presents no 
novel features. He had undoubtedly shown perseverance, 
self-reliance, self-sacrifice, and ambition—qualities which, | 
be it said for. the honor of our country, are everywhere to 
be found among the voung men of America. But from 
his graduation at Williams onward, to the hour of his 
tragical death, Garfield’s career was eminent and excep- 
tional. Slowly working through his educational period, 
receiving his diploma when twenty-four years of age, he 
seemed at one bound to spring into conspicuous and bril- 
liant suecess. Within six years he was successively presi- 
dent of a college, State senator of Ohio, major-general of 
the Army of the United States, and Representative elect to 
the National Congress. A combination of honors so varied, 
so elevated, within a period so brief and to a man so young, 
is without precedent or parallel in the history of the coun- 
tr 

‘Garfield's army life was begun with no other military 
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knowledge than oh as he had hastily gained from books 
in the few months preceding his march to the field. Step- 
_ ping from civil life to the head of a regiment, the first 
order he received, when ready to cross the Ohio, was to 
assumé command of a brigade, and to operate as an inde- 
pendent force in Hastern Kentucky. His immediate duty 
was to check the advance of Humphrey Marshall, who was 
marching down the Big Sandy with the intention of oceu- 
pying in “connection with other confederate forces the en- 
tire territory of Kentucky, and of precipitating the State 
into secession. This was at the close of the year 1861. 
Seldom, if ever, hasa young college professor been thrown 
into a more embarrassing and discouraging position. He 
knew just enough of military science, as he expressed it 
himself, to measure the extent of his ignorance, and with 
a handful of men he was marching, in rough winter 
weather, into a strange country, among a hostile popula- 
tion, to confront a largely superior force under the com- 
mand of a distinguished graduate of West Point, who had 
seen active and important service in two preceding wars. 
The result of the campaign is matter of history. The 
skill, the endurance, the extraordinary energy shown by 
Garfield, the courage he imparted to his men, raw and 
untried as himself, the measures he adopted to increase 
his force and to create in the enemy’s mind exaggerated 
estimates of his numbers, bore perfect fruit in the routing 
of Marshall, the capture of his camp, the dispersion of his 
force, and the emancipation of an important territory from 
the control of the rebellion. Coming at the close of along 
series of disasters to the Unionarms, Garfield’s victory had 
an unusual and extraneous importance, and in the popular 
judgment elevated the young commander to the rank of a 
military hero. With less than two thousand men in his 
entire command, with a mobilized force of only eleven 
hundred, without cannon, he had met an army of five 
thousand and defeated them—driving Marshall’s forces 
successively from two strongholds of their own selection, 
fortified with abundant artillery. Major-General Buell, 
commanding the Department of the Ohio, an experienced 
and able soldier of the regular Army, published an order 
of thanks and congratulation on the brilliant result of the 
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Big Sandy campaign, which would have turned the head 
of a less cool and sensible man than Garfield. Buell de- 
clared that his services had called into action the highest 
qualities of a soldier, and President Lincoln supplemented 
these words of praise by the more substantial reward of a 
brigaier-general’s commission, to bear date from the day 
of his decisive victory over Marshall. 

The subsequent military career of Garfield fully sustained 
its brilliant beginning. With his new commission he was 
assigned to the command of a brigade in the Army of the 
Ohio, and took part in the second and decisive day’s fight 
in the great battle of Shiloh. The remainder of the year 
1862 was not especially eventful to Garfield, as it was not 
to the armies with which he was serving. His practical sense 
was called into exercise in completing the task, assigned 
him by General Buell, of reconstructing bridges and re- 
establishing lines of railway communication for the Army. 
His occupation in this useful but not brilliant field was 
varied by service on cour‘s-martial of importance, in which 
department of duty he won a valuable reputation, attract- 
ing the notice and securing the approval of the able and 
eminent Judge-Advocate-General of the Army. That of 
itself was warrant to honorable fame; for among the great 
men who in those trying days gave themselves, with entire 
devotion, to the service of their country, one who brought 
to that service the ripest learning, the most fervid elo-’ 
quence, the most varied attainments, who labored with 
modesty and shunned applause, who in the day of triumph 
sat reserved and silent and grateful—as Francis Deak in 
the hour of Hungary’s deliverance—was Joseph Holt, of 
_ Kentucky, who in his honorable retirement enjoys the re- 
spect and veneration of all who love the Union of the’ 
States. 

Early in 1863 Garfield was assigned to the highly im- 

ortant and responsible post of chief of staff to General 

osecrans, then at the head of the Army of the Cumber- 
land. Perhapsin a great military campaign no subordinate 
officer requires sounder judgment and quicker knowledge 
of men than the chief of staff to the commanding general. 
An indiscreet man in such a position can sow more discord, 
breed more jealousy and disseminate more strife than any. 
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other officer in the entire organization. When General 
Garfield assumed his new duties he found various troubles 
already well developed and seriously affecting the value 
and efficiency of the Army of. the Cumberland. ‘The 
energy, the impartiality, and the tact with which he sought 
to allay these dissensions, and to discharge the duties of 
his new and trying position will always remain one of the 
most striking proofs of his great versatility. His military 
duties closed on the memorable field of Chickamauga, a 
field which, however disastrous to the Union arms, gave to 
him the occasion of winning imperishable laurels. The 
very rare distinction was accorded him of a great promotion 
for his bravery on a field that was lost. President Lincoln 
appointed him a major-general in the Army of the United 
States for gallant and meritorious conduct in the battle of 
Chickamauga. 

The Army of the Cumberland was reorganized under the 
command of General Thomas, who promptly offered Gar- 
field one of its divisions. He was extremely desirous to 
accept the position, but was embarrassed by the fact that 
he had, the year before, been elected to Congress, and the 
time when he must take his seat was drawing near. He 
preferred to remain in the military service, and had within 
his own breast the largest confidence of success in the 
wider field which his new rank opened to him. Balancing 
the arguments on the one side and the other, anxious to 
determine what was for the best, desirous above all things 
to do his patriotic duty, he was decisively influenced by 
the advice of President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, 
both of whom assured him that he could, at that time, be 
of especial value in the House of Representatives. . He re- 
signed his commission of major-general on the 5th day of 
December, 1863, and took his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 7th. He had served two years and four 
months in the Army, and had just completed his thirty- 
second year. 

The Thirty-eighth Congress is pre-eminently entitled in 
history to the designation of the War Congress. It was 
elected while the war was flagrant, and every member was 
chosen upon the issues involved in the continuance of the 
struggle. The Thirty-seventh Congress had, indeed, leg- 
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islated to a large extent on war measures, but it was chosen 
before any one believed that secession of the States would 
be actually attempted. ‘The magnitude of the work which 
fell upon its successor was unprecedented, both in respect 
to the vast sums of money raised for the support of the 
Army and Navy, and of the new and extraordinary powers 
of legislation which it was forced to exercise. Only twenty- 
four States were represented, and one hundred and eighty- 
two members were upon its roll. Among these were many 
distinguished party leaders on both sides, veterans in the 
public service, with established reputations for ability, and 
with that skill which comes only from parliamentary expe- 
rience. Into this assemblage of men Garfield entered 
without special preparation, ‘and it might almost be said 
unexpectedly. The question of taking command of a di- 
vision of troops under General Thomas, or taking his seat 
in Congress, was kept open till the last moment, so late, 
indeed, that the resignation of his military commission and 
his appearance in the House were almost contemporaneous. 
He wore the uniform of a major-general of the United 
States Army on Saturday, and on Monday, in civilian’s 
dress, he answered to the roll-call as a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Ohio. 

He was especially fortunate in the constituency which 
elected him. Descended almost entirely from New Eng- 
land stock, the men of the Ashtabula district were intense-’ 
ly radical on all questions relating to human rights. Well- 
educated, thrifty, thoroughly intelligent in affairs, acutely 
discerning of character, not quick to bestow confidence, 
and slow to withdraw it, they were at once the most help- 
ful and most exacting of supporters. Their tenacious trust 
in men in whom they have once confided is illustrated by 
the unparalleled fact that Elisha Whittlesey, Joshua R. 
Giddings, and James A. Garfield represented that district 
for fifty- -four years. 

There is no test of a man’s ability in any department of . 
public life more severe than service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives;.there is no place where so little deference is 
paid to reputation previously acquired, or to eminence won 
outside; no place where so little consideration 1s shown for 
the feelings or the failures of beginners. What a man 
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gains in the House he gains by sheer force of his own 
character, and if he loses and falls back he must expect 
no mercy, and will receive no sympathy. It is a field in 
which the survival of the strongest is the recognized rule, 
and where no pretense can deceive and no glamour can 
mislead. ‘The real man is discovered, his worth is impar- 
tially weighed, his rank is irreversibly decreed. 

With possibly a single exception Garfield was the young-. 
est member in the House when he entered, and was but 
seven years from his college graduation. But he had not 
been in his seat sixty days before his ability was recognized 
and his place conceded. He stepped to the front with the 
confidence of one who belonged there. The House was 
crowded with strong men of both parties; nineteen of them 
have since been transferred to the Senate, and many of 
them have-served with distinction in the gubernatorial 
chairs of their respective States, and on foreign missions 
of great consequence; but among them all none grew so 
rapidly, none so firmly as Garfield. Asis said by Trevelyan 
of his parliamentary hero, Garfield succeeded ‘‘because all 
the world in concert could not have kept him in the back- 
ground, and because when once in the front he played his 
part with a prompt intrepidity and a commanding ease 
that were but the outward symptoms of the immense re- 
serves of energy, on which it was in his power to draw.” 
Indeed the apparently reservel force which Garfield pos- 
sessed was one of his great characteristics. He never did 
so well but that it seemed he could easily have done better. 
He never expended so much strength but that he seemed 
to be holding additional power at call. ‘This is one of the 
happiest and rarest distinctions of an effective debater, and 
often counts for as much in persuading an assembly as the 
eloquent and elaborate argument. 

The great measure of “Garfield’s fame was filled by his 
service in the House »f Representatives. His military life, 
illustrated by honorable performance, and rich in promise, 
was, as he himself felt, prematurely terminated, and nec- 
essarily incomplete. Speculation as to what he might 
have done in a field, where the great prizes are so few, 

cannot be profitable. It is sufficient to say that as a sol- 
dier he did his duty bravely; he did it intelligently; he won 
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an enviable fame, and he retired from the service without 
blot or breath against him. As a lawyer, though admira- 
bly equipped for the profession, he can scarcely be said to 
have entered on its practice. The few efforts he made at 
the bar were distinguished by the same high order of tal- 
ent which he exhibited on every field where he was put to 
the test, and if a man may be accepted as a competent 
judge of his own capacities and adaptations, the law was 
the profession to which Garfield should have devoted him- 
self. But fate ordained otherwise, and his reputation in 
history will rest largely upon his service in the House of 
Representatives. That service was exceptionally long. He 
was nine times consecutively chosen to the House—an 
honor enjoyed by not more than six other Representatives 
of the more than five thousand who have been elected from 
the organization of the Government to this hour. 

As a parliamentary orator, as a debater on an issue 
squarely joined, where the position had been chosen and 
the ground laid out, Garfield must be assigned a very high 
rank. More, perhaps, than any man with whom he was 
associated in public life, he gave careful and systematic 
study to public questions, and he came to every discussion 
in which he took part with elaborate and complete prepa- 
ration. He was a steady and indefatigable worker. Those 
who imagine that talent or genius can supply the place or 
achieve the results of labor will find no encouragement in | 
Garfield’s life. In preliminary work he was apt, rapid, 
and skillful. He possessed in a high degree the power 
of readily absorbing ideas and facts, and hke Dr. Johnson, 
had the art of getting from a book all that was of value 
in it by a reading apparently so quick and cursory that it 
seemed like a mere glance at the table of contents. 

He was a pre-eminently fair and candid man in debate, 
tock no petty advantage, stooped to no unworthy methods, 
avoided personal allusions, rarely appealed to prejudice, 
did not seek to inflame passion. He had a quicker eye for 
the strong point of his adversary than for his weak point, 
and on his own side he so marshaled his weighty argu- 
ments as to make his hearers forget any possible lack in 
the complete strength of his position. He had a habit of 
stating his opponent’s side with such amplitude of fair- 
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ness and such liberality of concession that his followers 
often complained that he was giving his case away. But 
never in his prolonged participation in the proceedings of 
the House did he give his case away, or fail, in the judg- 
ment of competent and impartial listeners, to gain the 
mastery. 

These characteristics, which marked Garfield as a great 
debater, did not however, make him a great parliamentary 
leader. A parliamentary leader, as that term is under- 
stood wherever free representative government exists, is 
necessarily and very strictly the organ of his party. An 
ardent American defined the instinctive warmth of patriot- 
ism when he offered the toast, ‘‘ Our country, always right; 
but right or wrong, our country.” The parlamentary 
leader who has a body of followers that will do and dare 
and die for the cause, is one who believes his party always 

right, but right or wrong, is for his party. No more im- 
portant or exacting duty devolves upon him than_ the 
selection of the field and the time for contest. He must 
know not merely how to strike, but where to strike, and 
when to strike. He often skillfully avoids the strength of 
his opponent’s position and scatters confusion in his ranks 
by attacking an exposed point when really the righteous- 
ness of the cause and the strength of logical intrenchment 
are against him. 

He conquers often both against the right and the heavy 
battalions; as when young Charles Fox, in the days of his 
Toryism, carried the House of Commons against justice, 
against its immemorial rights, against his own convictions, 
if, indeed, at that period “Fox had convictions, and, in the 
interest of a corrupt administration, in obedience to a 
tyrannical sovereign, drove Wilkes from the seat to which 
the electors of Middlesex had chosen him and installed 
Luttrell in defiance, not merely of law but of public de- 
cency. For an achievement of that kind Garfield was 
disqualified—disqualified by the texture of his mind, by 
the honesty of his heart, by his conscience, and by every 
instinct and aspiration of his nature. 

The three most distinguished ia eg AP a9 hith- 
erto developed in this country are Mr. Clay, Mr. Douglas, 
and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens. Kach was a man of consum- 
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mate ability, o of great earnestness, of intense personality, 
differing widely, each from the other s, and yet with a sig- 

nal trait in common—the power to command. In the give 
and take of daily discussion, in the art of controlling and 
consolidating reluctant and refractory followers; in the 
skill to overcome all forms of opposition, and to meet with 
competency and courage the varying phases of unlooked- 
for assault or unsuspected defection, 1t would be difficult 
to rank with these a fourth name in all our Congressional 
history. But of these Mr. Clay was the greatest. It 
would, perhaps, be impossible to find in the parliamentary 
annals of the world a parallel to Mr. Clay, in 1841, when 
at sixty-four years of age he took the control of the Whig 
party from the President who had received their suffrages, 
against the power of Webster in the Cabinet, against “the 
eloquence of Choate in the Senate, against the Herenlean 
efforts of Caleb Cushing and Henry A. Wise in the House. 
In unshared leader ship, in the pride and plenitude of 
power, he hurled against John Tyler with deepest scorn 
the mass of that conquering column which had swept over 
the land in 1840, and drove his administration to seek 
shelter behind the lines of his political foes. Mr. Douglas 
achieved a victory scarcely less wonderful when, in 1854, 
against the secret desires of a strong administration, 
against the wise counsel of the older chiefs, against the 
conservative instincts and even the moral sense of the 
country, he forced a reluctant Congress into a repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, in his 
contests from 1865 to 1868, actually advanced his parlia- 
mentary leadership until Congress tied the hands of the 
President and governed the country by its own will, leav- 
ing only perfunctory duties to be discharged by the Execu- 
tive. With two hundred millions of patronage in his 
hands at the opening of the contest, aided by the active 
force of Seward in the Cabinet and the moral power of 
Chase on the Bench, Andrew Johnson could not command 
the support of one-third in either House against the par- 
hamentary uprising of which Thaddeus Stevens was the 
animating spirit and the unquestioned leader. 

From these three great men Garfield differed radically, 
differed in the quality of his mind, in temperament, in the 
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form and phase of ambition. He could not do what they 
did, but he could do what they could not, and in the 
breadth of his Congressional work he left that which will 
longer exert a potential influence among men, and which, 
measured by the severe test of posthumous criticism, will 
secure a more enduring and more enviable fame. 

Those unfamiliar with Garfield’s industry, and ignorant 
of the details of his work, may, in some degree, measure 
them by the annals of Congress. No one of the generatiou 
of public men to which he belonged has contributed. so 
much that will be valuable for future reference. is 
speeches are numerous, many of them brilliant, all of 
them well studied, carefully phrased, and exhaustive of 
the subject under consideration. Collected from the scat- 
tered pages of ninety royal octavo volumes of Congres- 
sional record, they would present an invaluable compen- 
dium of the political history of the most important era 
through which the National Government has ever passed. 
When the history of this period shall be impartially writ- 
ten, when war legislation, measures of reconstruction, pro- 
tection of human rights, amendments to the Constitution, 
maintenance of public credit, steps towards specie resump- 
tion, true theories of revenue may be reviewed, unsur- 
rounded by prejudice and disconnected from partisanism, 
the speeches of Garfield will be estimated at their true 
value, and will be found to comprise a vast magazine of 
fact and argument, of clear analysis and sound conclusion. 
Indeed if no other authority were accessible, his speeches 
in the House of Representatives from December, 1863, to 
June, 1880, would give a well-connected history and com- 
plete defense of the important legislation of the seventcen 
eventful years that constitute his parliamentary life. Far 
beyond that, his speeches would be found to forecast many 
great measures yet to be completed—measures which he 
knew were beyond the public opinion of the hour, but 
which he confidently believed would secure approval with- 
in the period of his own lifetime, and by the aid of his own 
efforts. 

Differing, as Garfield does, from the brilliant parlia- 
mentary leaders, it is not easy to find his counterpart any- 
where in the record of American public life. He perhaps 
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more nearly resembles Mr. Seward in nis’supreme faith in 
the all-conquering power of a principle. He had the love 
of learning, and the patient industry of investigation, to 
which John Quincy Adams owes his prominence and his 
Presidency. He had some of those ponderous elements of 
mind which distinguished Mr. Webster, and which, indeed, 
in'all our public life have left the great Massachusetts 
Senator without an intellectual peer. 

In English parliamentary history, as in our own, the 
leaders in the House of Commons present points of essen- 
tial difference from Garfield. But some of his methods 
recall the best features in the strong, independent course 
of Sir Robert Peel, and striking resemblances are discern- 
ible in that most promising of modern conservatives, who 
died too early for his country and has fame, the Lord 
George Bentinck. He had all of Burke’s love for the Sub- 
lime and the Beautiful, with, possibly, something of his 
superabundance; and in his faith and his magnanimity, in 
his power of statement, in his subtle analysis, in his fault- 
less logic, in his love of literature, in his wealth and world 
2 Of illustration, one is reminded of that great English 
statesman of to-day, who, confronted with obstacles that 
would daunt any but the dauntless, reviled by those whom 
he would relieve as bitterly as by those whose supposed 
rights he is forced to invade, still labors with serene cour- 
age for the amelioration of Ireland, and for the honor of 
the English name 

Garfield’s nomination to the Presidency, while not pre- 
dicted or anticipated, was not a surprise to the country. 
His prominence in Congress, his solid qualities, his wide 
reputation, strengthened by. his then recent election as 
Senator from Ohio, kept him in the public eye as a man 
occupying the very highest rank among those entitled to 
be called statesmen. It was not mere chance that brought 
him this high honor. ‘‘We must,” says Mr. Emerson, 
“reckon success a constitutional trait. If Eric is in ro- 
bust health and has slept well and is at the top of his con- 
dition, and thirty years old at his departure from Green- 
land, he will steer west and his ships will reach Newfound- 
land. But take Eric out, and put in a stronger and bolder 
man and the ships will sail six hundred, one thousand, 
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fifteen hundred miles farther and reach Labrador and New 
England. There is no chance in results.” 

As a candidate, Garfield steadily grew in popular favor. 
Ile was met with a storm of detraction at the very hour of 


his nomination, and it continued with increasing volume 
und momentum until the close of his victorious campaign: 


“No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ’scape; backwounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 


Under it all he was calm, and strong, and confident; 
never lost his self-possession, did no unwise act, spoke no_ 
hasty, or ill-considered word; indeed, nothing in his whole 
life is more remarkable or more creditable than his bear- 
ing through those five full months of vituperation—a pro- 
longed agony of trial to a sensitive man, a constant and 
cruel draft upon the powers of moral endurance. The 
great mass of these unjust imputations passed unno- 
ticed, and with the general debris of the campaign, fell 
into oblivion. But in a few instances the iron entered his 
soul, and he died with the injury unforgotten if not un- 
forgiven. 

One aspect of Garfield’s candidacy was unprecedented. 
Never before in the history of partisan contests in this 
country, had a successful Presidential candidate spoken 
freely on passing events and current issues. To attempt 
anything of the kind seemed novel, rash, and even desper- 
ate. The older class of voters recalled the unfortunate 
Alabama letter, in which Myr. Clay was supposed to have 
signed his political death warrant. They remembered also 
the hot-tempered effusion by which General Scott lost a 
large share of his popularity before his nomination, and 
the unfortunate speeches which rapidly consumed the re- 
mainder. The younger voters had seen Mr. Greeley in a 
series of vigorous and original addresses preparing the 
pathway for his own defeat. Unmindful of these warn- 
ings, unheeding the advice of friends, Garfield spoke to 
large crowds as he journeyed to and from New York in 
August, to a great multitude in that city, to delegations 
and deputations of every kind that called at Mentor during 
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the summer and autumn. With innumerable critics, watch- 
ful and eager to catch a phrase that might be turned into 
odium or ridicule, or a sentence that might be distorted 
to his own or his party’s injury, Garfield did not trip or 
halt in any one of his seventy speeches. This seems all 
the more remarkable when it is remembered that he did 
not write what he said, and yet spoke with such logical 
consecutiveness of thought and such admirable precision 
of phrase as to defy the accident of misreport and the ma- 
lignity of misrepresentation. 

In the beginning of his Presidential life Garfield’s expe- 
rience did not yield him pleasure or satisfaction. The du 
ties that engross so large a portion of the President’s time 
were distasteful to him, and were unfavorably contrasted 
with his legislative work. ‘‘I have been dealing all these 
years with ideas,” he impatiently exclaimed one day, ‘and 
here I am dealing only with persons. I have been here- 
tofore treating of the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment, and here I am considering all day whether “A or B 
shall be appointed to this or that office.” He was earnestly 
seeking some practical way of correcting the evils arising 
from the distribution of overgrown and unwieldy patron- 
age—evils always appreciated and often discussed by him, 
but whose magnitude had been more deeply impressed 
upon his mind since his accession to the Presidency. Had 
he lived, a comprehensive improvement in the mode of | 
appointment and in the tenure of office would have been 
proposed by him, and, with the aid of Congress, no doubt 
perfected. 

But, while many a the Executive duties were not grate- 
ful to him, he was assiduous and conscientious in their 
discharge. From the very outset he exhibited adminstra- 
tive talent of a high order. He grasped the helm of office 
with the hand of a master. In this respect, indeed, he 
constantly surprised many who were most intimately asso- 
ciated with him in the Government, and especially those 
who had feared that he might be lacking i in the Executive 
faculty. His disposition of “business was orderly and rapid. 
His power of analysis, and his skill in classification, en- 
abled him to dispatch a vast mass of detail with singular 
promptness and ease. His Cabinet meetings were admira- 
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bly conducted. His clear presentation of official subjects, 
his well-considered suggestion of topics on which discus- 
sion was invited, his quick decision when all had been 
heard, combined to show a thoroughness of mental train- 
ing as rare as his natural ability and his facile adaptation 
to a new and enlarged field of labor. 

With perfect comprehension of all the inheritances of 
the war, with a cool calculation of the obstacles in his way, 
impelled always by a generous enthusiasm, Garfield con- 
ceived that much might bé done by his administration 
towards restoring harmony between the different sections 
of the Union. He was anxious to go South and speak to 
the people. As early as April he had ineffectually en- 
deavored to arrange for a trip to Nashville, whither he 
had been cordially invited, and he was again disappointed 
a few weeks later to find that he coula not go to South 
Carolina to attend the centennial celebration of the victory 
of the Cowpens. But for the autumn he definitely count- 
ed on being present at three memorable assemblies in the 
South, the celebration at Yorktown, the opening of the 
Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, and the meeting of the Army - 
of the Cumberland at Chattanooga. He was already turn- 
ing over in his mind his address for each occasion, and the 
three taken together, he said to a friend, gave him the 
exact scope and verge which he needed. At Yorktown he 
would have before him the associations of a hundred years 
that bound the South and the North in the sacred mem- 
ory of a common danger and a common victory. At At- 
lanta he would present the material interests and the in- 
dustrial development which appealed to the thrift and 
independence of every household, and which should unite 
the two sections by the instinct of self-interest and self- 
defence. At Chattanooga he would revive memories of 
the war only to show that after all its disaster and all its 
suffering, the country was stronger and greater, the Union 
rendered indissoluble, and the future, through the agony 
and blood of one generation, made brighter and better for 
all. } . 

Garfield’s ambition for the success of his administration 
was high. With strong caution and conservatism in his 
nature, he was in no danger of attempting rash experi- 
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ments or of resorting to the empiricism of statesmanship. 
But he believed that renewed and closer attention should 
be given to questions affecting the material interests and 
commercial prospects of fifty’ millions of people. He be- 
lheved that our continental relations, extensive and unde- 
veloped as they are, involved responsibility, and could be 
cultivated into profitable friendship or be abandoned to 
harmful indifference or lasting enmity. He believed with 
equal confidence that an essential forerunner to a new era 
of national progress must be a feeling of contentment in 
every section of the Union, and a generous belief that the 
benefits and burdens of government would be common to 
all. Himself a conspicuous illustration of what ability and 
ambition may do under republican institutions, he loved 
his country with a passion of patriotic devotion, and every 
waking thought was given to her advancement. He was 
_an American in all his aspirations, and he looked to the 
destiny and influence of the United States with the philo- 
sophic composure of Jefferson and the demonstrative confi- 
dence of John Adams. 

The political events which disturbed the President’s 
serenity for many weeks before that fateful day in July 
form an important chapter in his career, and, in his own 
judgment, involved questions of principle and of right 
which are vitally essential to the constitutional adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government. It would be out of | 
place here and now to speak the language of controversy; 
but the events referred to, however they may continue to 
be a source of contention with others, have become, so far 
as Garfield is concerned, as much a matter of history as 
his heroism at Chickamauga or his illustrious service in 
the House. Detail is not needful, and personal antagon- 
-ism shall not be re-kindled by any word uttered to-day. 
The motives of those opposing him are not to be here 
adversely interpreted nor their course harshly character- 
ized. But of the dead President this is to be said, and 
said because his own speech is forever silenced and he can 
be no more heard except through the fidelity and love of 
surviving friends: From the beginning to the end of the 
controversy he so much deplored, the President was neve. 
for ohe moment actuated by any motive of gain to himself 
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or of loss to others. Least of all men did he harbor re- 
venge, rarely did he even show resentment, and malice was 
not in his nature. He was congenially employed only in 
the exchange of good offices and the doing of kindly deeds. 

There was not an hour, from the beginning of the 
trouble till the fatal shot entered his body, when the 
President would not gladly, for the sake of restoring har- 
mony, have retraced any step he had taken if such retrac- 
ing had merely involved consequences personal to himself. 
The pride of consistency, or any supposed sense of humili- 
ation that might result from surrendering his position, had 
not a feather’s weight with him. No man was ever less 
subject to such influences from within or from without. 
But after most anxious deliberation an1 the coolest survey 
of all the circumstances, he solemnly believed that the 
true prerogatives of the Executive were involved in the 
issue which had been raised, and that he would be unfaith- 
ful to his supreme obligation if he failed to maintain, in 
all their vigor, the constitutionl rights and dignities of 
his great office. He believed this in ali the convictions of 
conscience when in sound and vigorous health, and he 
believed it in his suffering and prostration in the last con- 
scious thought which his wearied mind bestowed on the 
transitory struggles of life. 

More than this need not be said. Less than this could 
not be said. Justice to the dead, the highest obligation 
that devolves upon the living, demands the declaration 
that in all the bearings of the subject, actual or possible, 
the President was content in his mind, justified in his con- 
science, immovable in his conclusions. 

The religious element in Garfield’s character was deep 
and earnest. In his early youth he espoused the faith of 
the Disciples, a sect of that great Baptist Communion, 
which in different ecclesiastical establishments is so numer- 
ous and so influential throughout all parts of the United 
States. But the broadening tendency of his mind and his 
active spirit of inquiry were early apparent and carried him 
beyond the dogmas of sect and the restraints of association. 
In selecting a college in which to continue his education 
he rejected Bethany, though presided over bv Alexander 
Campbell, the greatest preacher of his church. His rea- 
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sons were characteristic: first, that Bethany leaned too 
heavily toward slavery; and, second, that being himself a 
Disciple and the son of Disciple parents, he had little ac- 
quaintance with people of other beliefs and he thought it 
would make him more liberal, quoting his own words, both 
in his religious and general views, to go Into a new circle 
and be under new influences. 

The liberal tendency which he anticipated as the result 
of wider culture was fully realized. He was emancipated 
from mere sectarian belief, and with eager interest pushed 
his investigations in the direction of modern progressive 
thought. He followed with quickening step in the paths 
of exploration and speculation so fearlessly trodden by | 
Darwin, by Huxley, by Tyndall, and by other living scien- 
tists of the radical and advanced type. His own church, 
binding its disciples by no formulated creed, but accepting 
the Old and New Testaments as the word of God with 
unbiased liberality of private interpretation, favored, if it 
did not stimulate, the spirit of investigation. Its members 
profess with sincerity, and profess only, to be of one mind 
and one faith with those who immediately followed the 
Master, and who were first called Christians at Antioch. 

But however high Garfield reasoned of ‘< fixed fate, free 
will, foreknowledge absolute,” he was never separated from 
the Church of the Disciples in his affections and in his 
associations. For him it held theark of the covenant. To 
him it was the gate of Heaven. The world of religious 
belief is full of solecismsand contradictions. A philosophic 
observer declares that men by the thousand will die in de- 
fense of a creed whose doctrines they do not comprehend 
and whose tenets they habitually violate. It is equally true 
that men by the thousand will cling to church organiza- 
tions with instinctive and undying fidelity when their 
belief in maturer years is radically different from that 
which inspired them as neophytes. 

But after this range of speculation, and this latitude of 
doubt, Garfield came back always with freshness and de- 
light to the simpler instincts of religious faith, which, 
earliest implanted, longest survive. Not many weeks be- 
fore his assassination, walking on the banks of the Potomac 
with a friend, and conversing on those topics of personal 
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religion, concerning which noble natures have an uneon- 
querable reserve, he said that he found the Lord’s Prayer 
and the simple petitions learned in infancy infinitely restful 
to him, not merely in their stated repetition, but in their 
casual and frequent recall as he went about the daily duties 
of life. Certain texts of Scripture hada very strong hold 
on his memory and his heart. He heard, while in Edin- 
burgh some years ago, an eminent Scotch preacher who 
prefaced his sermon with reading the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, which book had been the subject of 
careful study with Garfield during all his religious life. He 
was greatly impressed by the elocution of the preacher and 
declared that it had imparted a new and deeper meaning to 
the majestic utterances of St. Paul. He referred often in 
after vears to that memorable service, and dwelt with exalta- 
tion of feeling upon the radiant promise and the assured hope. 
with which the great apostle of the Gentiles was ‘‘persuad- 
ed that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” . 

The crowning characteristic of General Garfield’s relig- 
ious opinions, as, indeed, of all his opinions, was his liber- 
ality. In all things he had charity. Tolerance was of his 
nature. He respected in others the qualities which he 
possessed himself—sincerity of conviction and frankness of 
expression. With him the inquiry was not so much what 
a man believes, but does he believe it? The lines of his 
friendship and his confidence encircled men of every creed, 
and men of no creed, and to the end of his life, on his 
ever-lengthening list of friends, were to be found the names 
of a pious Catholic priest and of an honest-minded and 
generous-hearted free-thinker. 

On the morning of Saturday, July second, the President 
was a contented and happy man—not in an ordinary de- 
gree, but joyfully, almost boyishly happy. On his way to 
the railroad station to which he drove slowly, in conscious 
enjoyment of the beautiful morning, with an unwonted 
sense of leisure and a keen anticipation of pleasure, his 
talk was all in the grateful and gratulatory vein. He felt 
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that after four months of trial his administration was 
strong in its grasp of affairs, strong in popular favor and 
destined to grow stronger; that grave difficulties confront- 
ing him at his inauguration had been safely passed; that 
trouble lay behind him and not before him; that he was 
soon to meet the wife whom he loved, now recovering from 
an illness which had but lately disquieted, and at times 
almost unnerved him; that he was going to his Alma 
Mater to renew the most cherished associations of his 
young manhood, and to exchange greetings with those 
whose deepening interest had followed every step of his 
upward progress from the day he entered upon his college 
course until he had attained the loftiest elevation in the 
gift of his countrymen. | 

Surely if happiness can ever come from the honors or 
triumphs of this world, on that quiet July morning James 
A. Garfield may well have been a happy man. No fore- 
boding of evil haunted him; no slightest premonition of 
danger clouded his sky. His terrible fate was upon him 
in an instant. One moment he stood erect, strong, confi- 
dent in the years stretching peacefully out before him. 
The next he lay wounded, bleeding, helpless, doomed to 
weary weeks of torture, to silence, and the grave. 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great in death. For 
no cause, in the very frenzy of wantonness and wicked- 
ness, by the red hand of murder, he was thrust from the 
full tide of this world’s interest, from its hopes, its aspira- 
tions, its victories, into the visible presence of death—and 
he did not quail. Not alone for the one short moment in 
which, stunned and dazed, he could give up life, hardly 
aware of its relinquishment, but through days of deadly 
languor, through weeks of agony, that was not less agony 
because silently borne, with clear sight and calm courage, 
he looked into his open grave. What blight and ruin met 
his anguished eyes, whose lips may tell—what brilliant, 
broken plans, what baffled, high ambitions, what sunder- 
ing of strong, warm, mannood’s friendships, what bitter 
rending of sweet household ties! Behind him a proud, ex- 
pectant nation, a great host of sustaining friends, a cher- 
ished and happy mother, wearing the full, rich honors of 
her early toil and tears; the wife of his youth, whose whole 
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life lay in his; the little boys, not yet emerged from child- 
hood’s day of frolic; the fair young daughter; the sturdy 
sons, just springing into closest companionship, claiming 
every day, and every day rewarding a father’s love and 
care; and in his heart the eager, rejoicing power to meet 
all demand. Before him, desolation and great darkness! 
And his soul was not shaken. His countrymen were thrilled 
with instant, profound and universal sympathy. Masterful 
in his mortal weakness, he became the center of a nation’s 
love, enshrined in the prayers of a world. But all the love 
and all the sympathy could not share with him his suffering. 
He trod the wine-press alone. With unfaltering front he 
faced death. With unfailing tenderness he took leave of 
life. Above the demoniac hiss of the assassin’s bullet he 
heard the voice of God. With simple resignation he bowed 
to the Divine decree. 

As the end drew near his early craving for the sea re- 
turned. . The stately mansion of power had been to him 
the wearisome hospital of pain, and he begged to be taken 
from its prison walls, from its oppressive, stifling air, from 
its homelessness and its hopelessness. Gently, silently, 
the love of a great people bore the pale sufferer to the 
longed-for healing of the sea, to live or to die, as God 
should will, within sight of its heaving billows, within 
sound of its manifold voices. With wan, fevered face ten- 
derly lifted to the cooling breeze, he looked out wistfully 
upon the ocean’s changing wonders; on its far sails, whit- 
ening in the morning “light; on its restless waves, rolling 
shoreward to break and die beneath the noonday sun; on 
the red clouds of evening, arching low to the horizon; on 
the serene and shining pathway of the stars. Let us think 
that his dying eyes read a mystic meaning which only the 
rapt and parting sou] may know. Let us believe that in 
the silence of the receding world he heard the great waves 
breaking on a further shore, and felt already upon his 
wasted brow the breath of the eternal morning. 
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